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226 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


F. E. F. remarks, In your Minor Cor- 
respondence for May 1840, a correspond- 
ent ‘ F, E.’’ asks for a reference to the 
Partition made 15th Henry VII. between 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and 
William Marquess of Berkeley, of lands 
formerly of Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 
The Partition was not effected by deed, or 
if so effected, it was afterwards confirmed 
by Act of Parliament, 19th Henry VII. 
and if your correspondent will refer to the 
Statutes at Large, (Tomlin’s edition, 1811), 
vol. i. p. 840, he will find the following 
entry of a private Act. ‘‘ 7—9. De par- 
ticione terrarum Willi nuper Marchionis 
Berkeley et Thome Comitis Surr. For 
explaining and in part repealing the Acts 
4th and 5th Henry VII. nu. 2, 26, and 
7th Henry VII. nu. 9.” 

EpINENsIs requests information re- 
garding the following persons. 1. In 
the Obituary for Feb. p. 216, is noticed the 
death of the Duchess of Canizzaro. She 
is stated to have been a daughter of Go- 
vernor George Johnstone, and also to 
have had brothers. No mention is made 
of her in Playfair’s Baronetage of the 
Westerhall family, to which the Governor 
belonged. What was her mother’s name 
and her own name, and who were her 
brothers ? 

2. There appears to have been two Ge- 
nerals in the last century of the same 
name James Johnston ; the one Colonel of 


the 2nd, the other of the 6th dragoons. 
Their promotions were generally of the 


same date. One of them I learn from 
your Mag. died in 1797. A memoir of 
both, with a notice of their descent, and 
a statement, whether any of their de- 
scendants still survive, &c.; or a refer- 
ence to works where information may be 
obtained, will greatly oblige. 

3. Any particulars of the life and family 
of Dr. Pelham Johnston, of the Cloisters, 
Westminster: He was a friend of Tho- 
resby, the Leeds Historian. 

A Constant Reaper asks which is 
the date at present in use of the Jellalean 
era in Persia. According to Dr. Hales in 
his Analysis of Chronology, the year 1840 
is a leap year in the Jellalean era ; but ac- 
cording to Dr. Hyde in his ‘* Hist. Relig. 
Persar.”’ it is the third after leap year. He 
however observes, ‘“‘ De vero Gjelale 
Epoche initio, videtur esse aliqua inter 
auctores discrepantia.”’ 

R. D. suggests that ‘‘ the Crowmore 
arch in Great Yarmouth Church; 
(Oct. p. 357,) originally formed the 
entrance to some chapel, or chantry, 
erected to the memory of that family, 
subsequent to the year 1497, when the 
mame ceases to appear in the borough 
lists ; and that it was placed in its present 


situation, when the church was divided 
about the year 1694; the north and south 
doors of the chancel isles bearing that 
date, to the former of which, the arch is 
affixed. The sculptures in the spandrils 
of angels, have recently been cleaned, 
through the instigation of the churchwar- 
den, Mr. Davie. I am happy to communi- 
cate, at the same time, the complete re- 
construction of the great east window, and 
gable of the south aisle of our church, 
in a very highly satisfactory manner, and 
I confidently rely on the liberality and 
the good taste of the inhabitants, to restore 
the corresponding window of the north 
aisle, in the course of the ensuing sum- 
mer.’’ 

The announced republication of Bishop 
Warburton’s Remains, reminds J. T. M. 
of his opinion on a point which is now ex- 
citing some interest, namely, the value of 
of Patristic writings. That great man, in 
speaking of Daillé (Dalleus de usu Pa- 
trum, 1656) considers his work as one 
‘* of uncommon learning and strength of 
argument, which brought the Fathers from 
the bench to the table; and which may 
truly be said to be the storehouse, from 
whence all who have since written popu- 
larly [i. e. not from their own know- 
ledge ?] on the character of the Fathers 
have derived their materials.’’ The Bi- 
shop’s opinion of the patristic writings is 
obvious. I would add, that the late Bi- 
shop of Oxford, Dr. Lloyd, when lectur- 
ing as Regius Professor of Divinity, re- 
commended Daillé, as distinguishing the 
early forgeries. 

ANsELM remarks: Your Reviewer, 
in commenting upon the Life of Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, observes (p. 117, Feb.) _ 
that ‘‘ of theological acquirements, as a 
study employed on the noblest subjects 
that can exercise the mind or regulate the 
feelings and principles of our nature, he 
had none.’’ The sentiment expressed in 
this passage, is so exactly corroborated, 
by M. Villers, in his Essai sur la Refor- 
mation, that I hasten to quote his words : 
—‘* Quiconque aurait & coeur de s’ in- 
struire en histoire, en littérature classi- 
que, en philosophie, ne pourrait rien faire 
de mieux qu’un cours de théologie pro- 
testante.”’ M. Villers, I believe, was a 
Lutheran, though Bishop Watson, in a 
letter to Dr. Claudius Buchanan, (Chris- 
tian Researches, p. 285, eleventh edition) 
has taken him for a Romanist, and com- 
mends his liberality accordingly. 

Errata.—P. 203, last line, read 
George Edward, omitting John. P. 205, 
line 5, for 1775, read 1757; and line 
13, for ‘* his brother Sir Charles,’’ read 
his brother Sir George. 
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Junius. A Letter to an honourable Brigadier-General, Commander-in-Chief 
of his Majesty's Forces in Canada. London, 1760, now first ascribed to 
Junius, &c. Edited by N. W. Simons. 1841. 12mo. 


ANOTHER step in the history of Junius has been made—not that any 
clearer revelation has been received of the Author of the Letters, or that 
the mask which he has so long and successfully assumed has been either cast 
aside or gently withdrawn by the cunning hand of critical investigation ; 
but that, if the contents of this volume are to be assigned to him, two of 
the most celebrated competitors for the authorship must be considered as 
- extinct, and the claim of Sir Philip Francis and of Lord George Sackville 
be henceforth cast into the shade. We must now give some account of 
the origin of the publication before us. A few months since, in the per- 
formance of his duties in the library of the British Museum, the editor 
met with a pamphlet which, in his judgment, bore a close resemblance to 
the style and composition of Junius. It was referred as well to some 
friends as to other gentlemen of impartiality and judgment, among others, 
we believe, to Sir Harris Nicolas, whose acuteness and knowledge in such 
subjects will not be denied ; and the unhesitating opinion of all being that 
the Pamphlet and the Letters of Junius were by the same hand, the author 
has submitted it to the public. The Letter to “an honourable Brigadier- 
General” was published in 1760, seven years previous to the first letter 
bearing the signature of Junius: and attacked, as the editor observes, in 
the bitterest terms the conduct of General Townshend in Canada, and 
episodically that of Lord George Sackville at Minden, and on his court- 
martial. Numerous as the persons have been whose names have been men- 
tioned as the authors of those renowned Letters, the claims have rested on 
the probability of circumstantial evidence, on political and party connexions, 
and on general reputation for talent ; but in no case, except perhaps in 
that of Lord Chatham, have the supporters of any aspirant been able to 
produce original and authentic productions, equalling, or approaching in ex- 
cellence, that of the model ; which, as a peculiar style of composition, has 
long been the subject of admiration. For instance, much of the extant 
evidence relating to Sir P. Francis as to life, circumstances, and con- 
nexions, accompanied by the fact of a striking similarity in the hand- 
writing, is so strong as to force his claims to a very attentive considera- 
tion; and had they been supported by any thing like proofs of a similar 
power of composition in his acknowledged works, it is probable that any 
further examination would have been deemed by many to be superfluous, 
and that the controversy, under its present amount of evidence, would be 
considered to be closed: but the fact in his case is, that the extant 
evidence was not only not supported, but even weakened, by the 
examination of the acknowledged productions of his pen. “ Where do 
we find (says Mr. Butler, in his Reminiscences,) in the writings of Sir 
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Philip, those thoughts that breathe, those words that burn, which genius 
scatters in every page—a single drop of the cobra capella which falls from 
Junius so often ?” “ Very faint indeed is their (the speeches’) resemblance 
to the spirit, and, in an extensive scope of the word, to the style of Junius,” 
says Dr. Parr ; aud Lord Brougham remarks, “that those and others of 
his writings (for, though they were spoken, they bear all marks of prepara- 
tion, and even corrected in a written style) were of far lesser merit than 
the Letters in point of composition, no person of correct taste can doubt.”* 
What we have read of the speeches and pamphlets of Sir P. Francis, has 
left a like impression on our minds ; and we may say the same of the com- 
parative inferiority of the works of Boyd, Glover, and others, to the great 
archetype of satirical prose, which their supporters are eager to demon- 
strate could be written by none but them ; and consequently, we believe, 
the received opinion on the subject of Sir P. Francis at present is, that he 
was not the writer, but the transcriber ¢ of the Letters of Junius, and 
in some way connected with them separately from the authorship. Should 
the opinion of the editor of this volume be considered correct, and that 
he has not advanced with any undue prepossession the claims of the 
writer of this Letter, objections arising from an inferiority of talent alone, 


might be considered not insurmountable. 


‘This Letter was written, if not by a 
soldier, at all events by a person well 
skilled in military affairs. In style, 
phraseology, and matter; in sarcastic irony, 
bold interrogation, stinging sarcasm and 
severe personalities ; in frequent taunts of 
treachery, desertion and cowardice ; it so 
closely resembles the compositions of 
Junius, that the identity of their author- 
ship scarcely admits a doubt. Allusions 
to Lord Townshend’s skill in caricature, 


The Editor goes on to observe,— 


‘*In the quotations selected from the 
Letter and from Junius, a peculiar re- 
semblance will be seen, which, from the 
early date of the former, derives an im- 
portance that cannot for a contrary rea- 
son be ascribed to similar coincidences in 
the works of other writers, and which, in 
the inquiry as to the authorship of Junius, 
has been the subject of frequent comment. 
The one can by no possibility, but the 
latter may with great probability, be con- 
sidered an imitation. If there be a pla- 
giarism, it cannot be charged on the writer 
of the Letter. Nor will it easily be 
credited that Junius was a borrower of 
style or language from any modern writer, 
far less that he would have chosen an ob- 
scure pamphlet for his model; but as far 


He remarks,— 


and to the remarkable passages in his de- 
spatch of September 20, 1759, announcing 
the surrender of Quebec,—‘ This was the 
situation of things, when I was told that 
TI commanded ;' and ‘the Highlanders 
took to their broadswords,’ frequently oc- 
cur both in Junius and in this Letter. 
Several passages in it evince also that 
strong prejudice against the Scotch, which 
is another characteristic of Junius.”’ 


as they extend, however strong may be 
the inference from these selections, they 
are of secondary importance. It is the 
style, diction, energy of mind, which are 
displayed, not in a few isolated passages, 
but throughout the whole pamphlet, on 
which the supposition rests, that it was 
written by Junius. * * It had been a 
firm impression on the writer’s mind long 
before the Letter attracted his attention, 
that, in the case of Junius, all direct evi- 
dence of authorship had failed: that his 
recognition could only be attained by in- 
direct testimony, of which style might be 
considered as the principal: that he was 
a practised writer: and that he had ar- 
rived at the excellence discernible in his 
earlier letters, under the signatures of 





* We are indebted for these opinions to the editor of the pamphlet, who has given 
them at p. xxiv of his introduction : and we add, that Sir C. Grey justly observes,— 


‘« When did Francis ever deal in compliment or equivoque ? 


In his vituperation there 


was always more of fury than of malice, but Junius and Walpole were cruel.” 
+ The editor’s opinion is, that Sir P, Francis was neither the author nor ¢ranscriber 


of the Letters of Junius. P, xii, 
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Poplicola, Atticus, Lucius, Brutus, &c. compositions of his may be yet discovered 
by slow degrees, and diligent cultivation; of a date anterior to that of any work at- 
nor is it too bold a conjecture that amidst _ tributed or traced to him.’’* 

the almost countless pamphlets of the day, 


Before we give any extracts from the Letter itself, we may mention the 
reasons, which have induced the editor, not unjustly, to oppose the claims 
of one or two of the most popular of those presumed to be the writers of 
Junius, on the supposition that this Letter is undoubtedly his. Mr. Boyd 
must be removed, for at the date of this he was only fourteen years of age. 
Nor would Lord George Sackville certainly, even to conceal the author- 
ship, have satirised, traduced, and stigmatised himself. He then produces 
some extracts from a letter in Woodfall’s Junius, vol. iii. p. 445, signed 
Veteran, but acknowledged by Junius to be his composition, in which 
Sir P. Francis is spoken of in such terms of high approbation, as it would 
be highly improbable any one would use when speaking of himself; for 
Junius has himself expressed his opinion of the indecency of such an act. 
“« The auxiliary part of Philo-junius was indispensibly necessary (says 
Junius, vol. i. p. 10) to defend or explain particular passages in Junius ; 
but the subordinate character is never guilty of the indecorum of praising 
his principal.” Yet here, if Francis be Junius, the principal actually eulo- 
gizes himself. Another argument is also used on the subject of the same 
claim. On examination of the fac-similes in Woodfall’s edition of Janius, 
and in Lord Chatham’s Correspondence, it would seem that the hand- 
writing in the former (a variation in which always indicates the advance 
of age) is occasionally unsteady, and sometimes tremulous ; Junius has 
left one emphatic and spontaneous declaration respecting his age, which, 
as it could hardly have been feigned, indisputably proves him to have been 
far advanced in life—* after long experience of the world, 1 affirm before 
God, I never knew a rogue who was not unhappy.” And there are many 
other passages of his letters of the same tendency. Mr. Taylor felt 
this difficulty in identifying Junius with Sir P. Francis, nor could he sur- 
mount it. The prevailing belief was and is, that when Junius used the 
above expression, he was a man who had arrived at, if he had not passed, 
the middle period of bis life. Now Sir P. Francis, at the date of this 
letter in 1760, was but twenty years old ; and even at the time of the first 
letter known to have been written by Junius, signed Poplicola, he was only 
twenty-seven, and only thirty-two in 1772, when Junius ceased to write. 
Evidence on a subject like this, long passed, and purposely clouded over 
for concealment, must be made up of minute circumstances closely and 
accurately examined, if any light is to be obtained, when claims are to be 
advanced or disproved. The following observation of the editor is not with- 
out its weight :— 





* The Letter now reprinted excited considerable notice at the time, and led toa 
hostile meeting between General (afterwards Lord) Townshend and the Earl of Albe- 
marle, who was supposed to have encouraged the publication. We may remark, that 
few incidental circumstances mark more clearly an author’s taste in composition than 
his quotations. In this Letter they are poor and common, and would not have been 
used by Junius. The two quotations in H. Tooke’s Letter to Junius are admirably 
chosen, and show how well he was read in our best authors; they throw a grace on 
the whole composition. Dugald Stewart, in one of his essays, apologizes for his quo- 
tations not being so new or so well selected as he could wish, from some circum- 
stances that distracted his attention during the composition, 
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‘* Sir P. Francis was under personal 
obligations to the Earl of Chatham, and 
always spoke of that great man in terms of 
admiration. ‘ How warmly I was attached 
to his person, and how I have been grate- 
ful to his memory, they who know me 
know.’ (Speech, Feb. 12, 1787.) Junius, 


Junius. 


{March, 


under other signatures, frequently used 
harsh and coarse expressions with respect 
to him; and his celebrated eulogium, when 
he confesses ‘that Lord Chatham had 
grown upon his esteem,’ occurs late in the 
correspondence.’’ 


The object of the editor of this volume is something like that of a 
judge, who requests the jury to dismiss all previous impressions from 
their mind, and come unbiassed to the examination of the evidence 
before them ; and as Sir P. Francis is the figure of all others who stands 
outin most prominent relief beyond his competitors, the editor has taken 
some pains in bringing forward circumstances which collected appear cer- 
tainly to weaken the position in which for some time he has stood in the 
public estimation as the author of the Letters. We have been much struck 
by the following as connected with Mr, Calcraft :— 


‘¢ Mr. Calcraft and Francis were intimate 
friends. When the deputy secretaryship 
at the War-office became vacant, the for- 
mer * caused paragraphs to be inserted in 
the papers, partly ‘ to teaze the worthy 
secretary,’ and partly to serve Francis, 
who said he is ‘ very deserving.’ His efforts 
failed, and Mr. Chamier obtained the place. 
On the 20th March, 1772, Francis was 
removed from his situation in the War- 
office, and on the same day Mr. Calcraft 
added a codicil to his will, bequeathing to 
Francis the sum of 1,000/., and an an- 


Again, 

‘¢ Woodfall and Francis were school- 
fellows, and in after life they often attended 
together the Westminster anniversaries : 
but Junius, in a private letter to Wood- 
fall, says, ‘ I doubt much whether I shall 
ever have the pleasure of knowing you.” ¢ 
Woodfal] moreover expressly, repeatedly, 
and positively denied that Francis was 
Junius.§ One anecdote more on this 
subject and we have done. A series of 
letters appeared in the Public Advertiser 
from Dec. 1771 to May 1772, signed 
Veteran, but acknowledged by Junius 
as his own, denouncing Lord Barrington, 
Mr. Bradshaw, and Mr. Chamier, and de- 
tailing certain occurrences at the War- 
office. Shortly after the date of these 
letters Junius ceased to write under that 
signature. Francis was dismissed from 
his post, and in the following year he was 
appointed to a lucrative office in India. 
The inference deduced from these facts 


nuity of 250/. for life to Mrs. Francis. 
But if Francis were Junius, how is their 
friendship to be reconciled to the manner 
in which Junius speaks of Mr. Calcraft? 
On the 5th of October, 1771, only Jive 
months before Calcraft gave Francis this 
unusual testimony of regard, Junius said, 
‘ Even the silent vote of Mr. Calcraft is 
worth reckoning in a division. What 
though he riots in the plunder of the 
army, and is only determined to be a 
patriot when he could not be a peer !”’ ¢ 


has been, that Junius had been discovered 
in the person of Francis; and that Lord 
Barrington, to remove a formidable oppo- 
nent, had procured the appointment for 
him: but, on the other hand, it must be 
observed, that in the course of his letters, 
and under the signature of Junius, he had 
attacked Lord Barrington with much se- 
verity, and that repeatedly, and spoke of 
Mr. Bradshaw in the most contemptuous 
terms; and, further, that he had previ- 
ously hinted that his correspondence was 
about to close. It is stated in the memoir 
of Sir P. Francis, || which is supposed to 
bear marks of his own style, that he had 
‘ resigned his place at the War-office in 
consequence of a difference with Lord 
Barrington, by whom he thought himself 
injured ;? and in a speech on India, he 
said that he obtained a seat in the council 
at Calcutta, ‘ not through any private in- 
terest or intrigue.’”’ 


In dismissing this branch of the subject, the editor judiciously observes : 





* Chatham Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 195. 
+ Vide Junius, ed. Woodfall, vol. ii. p. 357. 


+ Vide ibid. vol. i. 207. 
§ Vide Introduction, p. xvii. 


|| See Monthly Mirror for May and June, 1810. 
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‘*‘ The advocates of Sir Philip Francis 
must, to produce conviction, bring for- 
ward some entire piece, equal in composi- 
tion as a whole, to a single letter of Junius. 
If at the early age of 27 Francis wrote 
the letters of Junius, his compositions at 
40 may be expected at least to evince 
equal talent; but his speeches are much 
inferior, and his brochures are of mediocre 
merit, To say that the inferiority was 


intentional will be no reply, and is not 
likely to obtain credit. Francis was not 
constrained to write ; but since he did ap- 
pear before the world as an essayist or 
pamphleteer, it is not easy to believe 
that he who had filled a foremost station 
in literature, would humble his style, 
lower his language, and voluntarily sacri- 
fice a position attained at great risk, great 
labor, and under pressing difficulties.”’ 


We do not know how far our readers will be impressed with the same 
strength of conviction, when they read the extracts we are about to present, 
which the editor has felt on the subject ; or whether they will think that 
it paints the form of Junius full fledged, and arrived at the maturity of 
power which he subsequently displayed ; but we think that a certain- 
similarity of thought, the same view of the subject seen from one favour- 
ite point, the same oblique method of argument, accompanied by a similar 
form of composition, will not fail to strike : at the same time, they will 
observe passages which in taste and compositioa scarcely rise to the 
level of Junius's ordinary letters ; and we much question whether the very 
coarse allusion in the first sentence would have proceeded from him even 
in the exuberant spirits and lavish confessions of youth.* 


‘* Sir, in my religious doubts, I apply 
to the divinity of Dr. Whitfield ; in my 
theoretical difficulties, I consult the cano- 
nical criticisms of a certain right reverend ; 
and in my polite misadventures, the physi- 
cian of Ludgate-hill is my celer atque 
fidelis, secret and speedy. To whom there- 
fore shal! I appeal in my military doubts, 
but to the man whom Fortune, that never- 
erring judge of merit, in one short cam- 
paign, made a soldier,¢ a general, and a 
commander-in-chief ? The title under 
which I have the honor of addressing 
this letter to you, will not, I confess, im- 
mediately point you out to the eye of the 
public. It has been given by the compi- 
lers of the Court Calendar to Brigadier 
General Townshend ; or, not improbable, 
that sagacious gentleman sent it to the 
press himself, as a hint to the minister 
that such a command would be necessary 
for his ma—ty’s service, although he 
might prudently choose to stay at home 
when he received it. However, if Envy 
should peevishly object against the dis- 
cernment of Fortune in the choice of her 
favourites, let it be boldly answered, that, 
independent of Fortune and her favors, 
you have made the most distinguished 
honor of the present war, in a peculiar 
manner, your own. The goddess of blind- 
ness and caprice had certainly no share 
in the capitulation of Quebec. Ardent 
in the pursuit of glory and the applause 
of your country, you generously violated 


the rules of war, and risked the resent- 
ment of your superior officer.{ You signed 
the articles of capitulation without his 
knowledge ; and, anxious for the preserva- 
tion of your conquest, you appointed the 
staff of the garrison without even asking 
his consent. He might indeed suspect 
the friendship you had long professed for 
him, but with the spirit of an old Roman, 
the love of our country, omnes omnium 
caritates complectiter. He might have 
ordered you into arrest for such an out- 
rage to his authority. He was not in- 
sensible of the indignity; but you asked 
his pardon, and, languishing under his 
wounds, he accepted your submission. 
Thus you carried your point. You re- 
ceived into your protection the capital of 
an empire larger than half the Roman 
conquests ; and though you had formally 
entered your protest against attacking the 
place, you alone enjoyed the honor of its 
being taken. Your appetite for glory being 
now fully satisfied, you descended from the 
heights of Abraham, like Gideon. . . not 
the Gideon who discomfited the host of 
Midian, with the sound of his trumpets, 

. not like another illustrious of the 
name,§ descending at the sign of his ma- 
jesty’s arms for a delicious feast of turtle ; 
and as the better part of valor is discre- 
tion, according to Falstaff’s wisdom, you 
discreetly left your regiment, whose paliry 
emoluments you had dearly purchased by 
your one campaign, and prudently quitted 





® We much disapprove the allusion at the conclusion of Junius’s XLIX Letter to 
the Duke of Grafton, vol. ii. p. 249, ed. Woodfall ; and what,—if Junius were a clergy- 


man! 


+ In the errata, for ‘‘ Soldier,” we are directed to read ‘‘ Colonel.” 
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a scene where danger would probably be 
too busy. You sagaciously foresaw that 
the French would endeavour to recover 
their capital, and you were convinced that 
the place was not defensible. You had 
not embarked like a desperate volunteer 
into the service. You had been pressed 
into it; you had been nominated without 
your knowledge or consent. You were not 
therefore engaged by any point of honor 
or gratitude to continue in it when it be- 
came dangerous or disagreeable. Your 
understanding was not to be dazzled by 
Mr. Wolfe’s foolish passion for glory. He 
had precipitately ventured beyond all pos- 
sibility of retreating. He had no other 
‘choice but that of death or victory, espe- 
cially after you had solemnly entered your 
protest against his plan for attacking the 
enemy. In these happy circumstances you 
very wisely preferred a peaceful walk from 
Worcester to Norfolk, at the head of your 
militia regiment, to the snow-shoes’ expe- 
ditions of America. Happy for the Ca- 
nadians that Nature had cooled and tem- 
pered your courage by this delicate sensi- 
bility of cold. Happy, thrice happy, for 
the Scots in their rebellion! The High- 


landers would not have made such an ob- 
stinate resistance at the battle of Cullo- 
den, or rendered the sword and target so 
jointly terrible to the British soldiery, if 


even your perfect veneration for the per- 
son of your royal commander could have 
prevailed over your natural antipathy to a 
northern campaign. Although I have 
justly given you the sole honor of your 
capitulation at Quebec, independent of 
Fortune or her influence, yet let us not 
totally disdain her favor and protection. 
Among heroes of ancient days, the favor 
of the gods was always esteemed a pious 
proof of merit ; and shall we not acknow- 
ledge it most fortunate, and consequently 
meritorious, that you were necessarily ap- 
pointed to be the historian of your own 
exploits. Alexander passionately lamented 
that he had not, like Achilles, another 
Homer to give immortality to his con- 

uests. I know that our ingenious mo- 

erns have been reproached with plun- 
dering the shrines of antiquity, and ran- 
sacking the virtues of the dead, to create 
a lying monument of fame to the living. 
I shall not be apprehensive of this re- 
proach when I assert that the noblest 
praise ever given to Cesar, that of writing 
with the same spirit with which he fought, 
is equally due to you for the letter you 
wrote from Quebec to the Secretary of 
State. Some malignant spirits, indeed, 
were offended at your not having paid 
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one civil compliment to the memory of 
General Wolfe, or used one kind expres- 
sion of esteem or affection with regard to 
his person. Surely some people are never 
to be satisfied. Permit me, Sir, in your 
name to ask them whether your warmest 
encomiums could have added to that uni- 
versal good opinion which the public had 
conceived of Mr. Wolfe’s abilities and 
courage? Would they, unreasonable as 
they are, have had a gentleman of your 
birth and breeding imitate the foolish ge- 
nerosity of Sir William Johnston? ‘I 
have only to regret the loss of General 
Prideaux. I endeavoured to pursue his 
vigorous measures, the good effects of 
which he deserved to enjoy.’ Imposed 
upon, perhaps, by this specious appear- 
ance of generosity, Lord Granby resigned 
the honour of the battle of Warburg to 
General Mostyn. Or was it not rather 
from the native weakness of his heart, 
that could be satisfied with the secret con- 
sciousness of having performed his duty, 
without being too anxious for the applause 
of the public? But they must have known 
very little of the expedition to Quebec, 
who expected that you would bear testi- 
mony to the conduct of a General whose 
plan of operations you had the honour 
both in public and private to oppose, and 
against whose last desperate attempt you 
protested in form. True! this attempt 
succeeded; but not the most fortunate 
success should alter an opinion founded, 
like yours, in calm deliberate judgment. 
You were not prejudiced in favour of this - 
attack by having any share in the execu- 
tion. You were at a safe and honourable 
distance from the scene of action when 
you were told that youcommanded. The 
enemy were routed before General Wolfe 
fell or Monckton was wounded: you had 
only to temper the ardour of the soldiers 
in the pursuit, and I dare swear you led 
them on as regularly and as methodically, 
according to the rules of war, as your 
friend and favourite Lord George* slow- 
marched the cavalry at the battle of Min- 
den. Your have been his Lordship’s 
warmest advocate, and he has been to you 
an example of military glory. Since I 
have mentioned the Minden hero, give me 
leave to ask you—for you are in his confi- 
dence—what has become of him? Is he 
retired (Scipio and others have done it) 
from the hopes of ambition and the view 
of glory ?—retired to his late purchase 
among his faithful friends the Scots >— 
at least, to him they have been faithful. 
Is he, then, meditating a new plan, since 
the old one succeeded so unfortunately, of 





* Lord George Sackville. 
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disobeying command with impunity, and, 
if possible, without much suspicion, at 
least@without an absolute conviction, of 
cowardice? It would really be a worthy 
exercise of his abilities, during his retire- 
ment, to inform the public why he did not 
put himself at the head of the British in- 
fantry at Minden. Was it, indeed, be- 
cause the post of honour was likely to be 
the post of danger? Let him account, if 
possible, for Lord Granby’s making the 
cavalry march about five milesin less time 
than his Lordship took to deliberate whe- 
ther he should march at all, or than he 
took to march half a mile after he found 
it was no longer dangerous to begin. The 
Marquis was not afraid of blowing his 
horses: he probably knew not the prin- 


After extracting an account of the 
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ciples upon which Lord George thought it 
proper to conduct a wing of cavalry. He 
did not reflect, that whoever attempts to 
bring squadrons, after been blown or ea 
hausted, to an attack, will soon find that 
the vigour and weight so peculiar to the 
British cavalry, will be lost by their own 
mismanagement and indiscretion.* What 
pity that all these maxims, the wisdom, at 
once, and the glory of a review, should be 
thus totally destroyed by one short hour's 
experience. The French did not find those 
squadrons unfit for action, who had made 
such haste into it. They had the happi- 
ness to arrive in time to share the glory of 
the day, having successfully charged se- 
veral times both the enemy’s cavalry and 
infantry,” &c. 


valour of the British regiments at 


Minden and Corbach, and the praise given to them by Prince Ferdinand, 


the writer proceeds — 


‘¢ Can an Englishman read this account 
without indignation? can he see without 
horror the blood of his countrymen thus 
lavishly poured forth in this Germanic 
warfare? In any decisive action, let the 
British soldier bleed—let him die—even 
for Hanover: his blood may not be wholly 
useless to his country, nor his death un- 
profitable to that common cause of man- 
kind, liberty ; but let him not be sent on 
every idle enterprize, the very parade of 
fighting ; upon every party—every de- 
tachment—every unadvised and desperate 
attack ; let him not be obliged to fight 
merely because he does not know how to 
run away. But I willingly quit the sub- 
ject, and shall make only one reflection 


upon it, that it would be far more honour- 
able for the Germans to assis. the British 
troops in the day of battle, tiian to write 
these endless encomiums upon their con- 
quering without them. If, however, there 
could have remained a doubt upon the 
minds of the public with regard to Lord 
George’s behaviour at the battle of Min- 
den, after having read his trial, here comes 
the battle of Warburg. No stronger tes- 
timony, though one rose from the dead ; 
or if there are any, Sir, even among the 
Scots, who, like you, are determined, for 
good reasons, not to be convinced, let 
them not, in the name of modesty, out- 
rage the public with an unprofitable de- 
claration of their opinion,’’ &c. 


We pass over some remarks that follow on the conduct of the Highland 
regiments, and recommence our extracts with the following address to 


General Townshend :— 


‘* As you appear, Sir, to have made 
the hero of Minden your model of all 
military virtue, I would encourage you to 
emulate his great example, by making a 
sort of natural resemblance of character 
between you,—a resemblance far stronger 
than any in your own collection of por- 
traits, though his Royal Highness him- 
self, your great chef-d’ceuvre, be there. 
If, for instance, his Lordship prudently 
refused to advance with his cavalry at 
Minden, you certainly, with equal pru- 
dence, quelled the spirits of the troops 
at Quebec. When M. Bourgainville ap- 
peared, you were too prudent to guit such 


advantageous ground, or risk the fate of 
so decisive a day, by seeking a fresh ene- 
my. If his Lordship is, in general, more 
famed for artifice, and that much useful 
part of human wisdom, called cunning, yet 
surely your tricking General Monckton of 
the capitulation was a master-piece of 
dexterity. If my Lord excels in that 
well-bred species of wit, known by the 
name of sneering, are not you equally ex- 
cellent in that good-natured species of 
painting called caxricatura, + the amuse- 
ment of your idle hours? Does North 
Britain pour forth the eloquence of her 
true Attic Scotch, in honour of Lord 





* See Proceedings of a General Court Martial upon the Trial of Lord George Sack- 


ville, p. 65. 
+ He dealt in caricatures.—MS. note. 
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George, and is she less grateful in her 
affection for General Townshend? Did 
Lord George imagine that the reputation 
of being well with the great minister 
would bear him, without ever endangering 
his person, to the highest pinnacle of 
military glory? And are not you, Sir, 
at this moment abusing your interest with 
that minister by leaving and being so many 
months absent from your command at 
Quebec? If you think you have dis- 
covered or gained any honour there, do 
you imagine your walking at the head of 
your militia will maintain it? Are you 
not paid for the command of a regiment 
in America, and is not some officer now 
doing, at the risk of his life, that duty for 
which you are paid? Is not yours the 
single instance of this kind of desertion in 
the service? These are the great out- 
lines of your character, and if we should 
examine every the minutest feature, we 
shall find, not a striking resemblance only, 
but of such a peculiar kind as cannot be 
mistaken for any one else. If I may be 
forgiven for deviating into poetry,— 


‘ Nought but yourselves can be your 
parallels.’ * 


Hereafter—I mean, in our future history— 
one character of praise will be sufficient 
for both. It will be impossible to sepa- 
rate and disunite your merits, or the ho- 
nours with which they are to be recorded. 
In public life the same military virtues, the 
same appetite for fighting, and the same 
abhorrence of retreating ; the same per- 
plexed passion for intrigue, business, po- 
litics, ministerial confidence, and parlia- 
mentary debates. In private life, the same 
spirit of calumny and caricature ; the same 
insolence of manners andarroganceof beha- 
viour ; the same vefus et insita familia su- 
perbia. Inthese last instances, however, you 
must forgive me, Sir, if I think his Lord- 
ship, whether from genius, or some luckier 
accident, may justly claim a small degree of 
superiority. He was not born, indeed, but 
he was educated from his earliest infancy 
in the house of royalty. Prima ab in- 
Santia educatus in domo regnatrice. Here 
it is confessed, there was some danger of 
his perverting those precious instincts 
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with which nature had so liberally endow- 
ed him. He might, unhappily, have learned 
to become humane, affable, and candes- 
cending, to compassionate the follies, to 
forgive the errors of his fellow creatures, 
and to pay a sacred reverence to human 
nature. Such are the constant effects by a 
thousand examples, indeed of all theprinces 
upon earth, of a royal education. But he 
totally escaped these pernicious errors as 
unwounded, except another slight scratch 
on his reputation, as at the battle of Min- 
den. By a wonderful and peculiar strength 
of virtue in his constitution, he escaped 
even the poisonous breathings of flattery, 
that incense of courts so profusely offered 
up to the young lions of greatness, and 
without which no human creature, not 
even a lord, could dare to be insolent. 
How well he maintained this not too 
humble consciousness of his own worth, 
with what a modest confidence he always 
exerted his abilities, let his behaviour at 
his trial bear everlasting testimony. It 
should have been a full vindication of his 
conduct at Minden. There, at least, his 
complexion was unvaried, his eye firm and 
unshaken, his whole deportment rather in 
the extreme of courage than liable even to 
the suspicion of cowardice. There he 
certainly wanted not that presence of mind 
which is the first great excellence of a ge- 
neral. Nor did that weakness of nerves -— 
for which a man is no more accountable 
than for any other error in his constitu- 
tion—affect him on an occasion that would 
have made many a gallant spirit tremble. 
He boldly insulted his judge, overawed the 
resolution of the Court, gave his own asseve- 
rations of his innocence, (the only uncon- 
tradicted evidence he gave)and triumphedin 
the success of those asseverations. A noble 
example, and worthy of your imitation : 
but you, Sir, should disdain the servile 
spirit of imitation ; it is beneath a genius 
like yours; you should determine your- 
self to be an original for others to imi- 
tate. You should be apprehensive of the 
usual fate of imitators, who generally copy 
rather errors than excellencies, as, indeed, 
it is easier to bend the head like Alex- 
ander or Boscawen, than to imitate their 
courage and intrepidity,’’ &c. 


To corroborate the claim of the author of this Letter, the editor has 
given some parallel passages from Junius, a few of which it will be useful 
to extract, in which the expression of the portraits seems of a family like- 
ness though we attach no great weight to these verbal coincidences, un- 


less they are very strong or frequent, 


supported by a similar structure of 


language and general habit of composition, and are something removed 
from common and colloquial forms of expression. 


“* Letter, p. 9.—You were at a safe and 
honourable distance from the scene of ac- 


Junius, ii, 87.--I was quiet enough at 
Raneham, when I was told that J was 





* Theobald, 
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tion when you were told that you com- 
manded, 


P. 10.—Since I have mentioned the 
Minden hero, give me leave to ask you, 
for you are in his confidence, what is be- 
come of him? Is he retired (Scipio and 
others have done it) from the hopes of 
ambition and the views of glory. 

P. 23, 24.—Ask his Lordship why did 
not the cavalry engage at Minden? He 
cannot answer, but he does not blush. Ask 
you why you are not at your post, or why 
you receive the pay of the regiments for 
nothing? J know you cannot answer, 
and I believe, too, you will not blush. 

P. 9.—You were at a safe and honour- 
able distance from the scene of action. 

P. 20, 26.—But whither am I wander- 
ing? is it then impossible to write of he- 
roes and not write heroics? If I may be 
forgiven for deviating into poetry. 

P. 5.—That spirited advertisement. 

P. 11.—The wisdom at once and glory 
of a review—the very parade of fighting. 


P. 19.—Does North Britain pour forth 
the eloquence of her Attic Scotch in hon- 
our of Lord George ? 

P. 26.—Proof of the writer’s abilities, 
modesty, good sense, temper, and a thou- 
sand other e¢ ceteras. 


' P. 7.—It is easier to bend the head like 
Alexander or Boscawen, than imitate 
their courage and intrepidity. 

P. 22.—Is not yours the single in- 
stance of this kind of desertion in the ser- 
vice ? 

P, 26.—My printer and I shall how- 
ever expect the honourable gentleman’s 
compliments and thanks for having snatch- 
ed this advertisement from the dai/y mor- 
tality of a newspaper. 

P. 8.—I know that our ingenious mo- 
derns have been reproached with plun- 
dering the shrines of antiquity, and ran- 
sacking the virtues of the dead. 

P. 19.—Did Lord George imagine 
that the reputation of being well with the 
great minister would have been without 
endangering his person to the highest pin- 
nacle of military glory. 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. For a man 
to be told that he commands a kingdom 
or an army, when he dreams of no such 
matter, forms a situation too difficult for 
such a head as mine. 

i. 417.—And do you now, after a re- 
treat not very like that of Scipio, pre- 
sume to intrude yourself upon the patience 
of the public ? 


ii. 102.—Retire, then, and hide your 
blushes.—Even his guards would blush 
for him,—and though you cannot blush, 
Iam sure you will be silent. 


ii. 82.—How easy, how safe and honour- 
able, the path that is before you. 

ii. 306.—The gentleman deals in fiction, 
and naturally appeals to the evidence of 
the poets. 


Spirited declaration. 

ii. 42, 193.—I shall leave it to military 
men who have seen in service more ac- 
tion than the parade—the pacific bearing 
of a review. 

ii. 474.—Or a Scotch secretary teach- 
ing the Irish people the true pronuncia- 
tion of the English language. 

i. 268.—The public good preferred to 
any private or interested consideration, 
with a long e¢ cetera to your own advan- 
tage. ‘ 

i. 510.—Requires more courage and in- 
trepidity than most men have the good 
fortune to possess. 

ii. 205.—I may quit the service, but it 
would be absurd to suspect me of deser- 
tion. 

Private Letter, i. 173.—I did not ex- 
pect more than the life of a newspaper ; 
but if this man will keep me alive, let me 
live without being offensive. 


iii, 10.—They began to ransack the 
stores of antiquated oppression. 


iii. 92. — The successes of the late 
war had placed us at the highest pinnacle 
of military glory. 


Since writing the above, we have met with a letter by Sir Charles Grey 
to the editor of Walpole’s Letters, which is printed in the sixth volume of 
that work, in which he communicates his belicf that Horace Walpole had 
a principal share in the composition and publication of the letters of Ju- 
nius, and that Mason, or some other friend, gave the style correction and 


animation. 


This notion was suggested to him in India, while reading the 


Memoirs of the last ten yearsof George the Second, It is well kuown 
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that these Memoirs were not opened til] many years after Walpole’s death . 
Sir Charles Grey gives some corresponding passages from these Memoirs 
and from Junius, remarking, that the letters are all published as letters of 
Junius by Mr. Woodfall, and are of dates later than the time when Wal- 
pole wrote his Memoirs ; but half a century earlier than the time when they 
were printed: so that the Letters and Memoirs are totally independent of 


each other. 
instance. 


Junius.—I own, my Lord, that yours is 
not an uncommon character ; women, and 
men like women, are timid, vindictive, 
and irresolute. ii. 168. 

Without openly supporting the Person, 
you (Lord Mansfield) have done essen- 
tial service to the camp, and consoled your- 
self for the loss of a favourite family by 
reviving and establishing the maxims of 
their government. 

You (Lord Mansfield) would fain be 
thought to take no share in government, 
while in reality you are the mainspring of 
the machine. ii. 179. 

You secretly engross the power,when you 
decline the title of minister. ii. 179. 

In council he generally affects to take 
a moderate part. ii. 354. 

At present there is something oracular 
in the delivery of my opinion; I speak 
from a recess which no human curiosity 
can penetrate. i. 314. 

Our enemies treat us as the cunning 
trader does the unskilful Indian. They 
magnify their quantity when they give us 
baubles of little proportionate value for 
ivory and gold. ii. 359. 

If you deny him the cup, there will be 


no meeting him within the pale of the 
ministry. 


Honor and justice must not be re- 
nounced, although a thousand modes of 
right and wrong were to occupy the de- 
grees of morality between Zeno and Epi- 


curus. The fundamental principles of 
Christianity may still be preserved. ii. 
346, 

That prince had strong natural parts, 
and used frequently to blush for his own 
ignorance and want of education, which 
had been wilfully neglected by his mother 
and her Minion. 

Our great Edward, too, at an early pe- 
riod, had sense enough to understand the 
nature of the connexion between his aban- 
— mother and the detested Mortimer. 
vol. ii. 

When it was proposed to settle the 
present King’s household, as Prince of 
Wales, it is well known that the Earl of 
Bute was forced into it in direct contra- 
diction to the late King’s inclination. ii. 


We will extract a few, as we have done in the previous 


Walpole.—As it is observed that timor- 
ous natures, like those of women,are gene- 
rously cruel, Lord Mansfield might easily 
slide into rigor. Mem. ii. 175. 

The occasions of the times had called 
him (Lord Mansfield) off from principles 
that favoured an arbitrary king: he still 
leaned towards an arbitrary government. 
ii. 266. 


Pitt liked the dignity of despotism ; 
Lord Mansfield the reality. ii. 274. 


He was timid himself, and was always 
wavering, while he was always courting. 
ii. 336. 


The conduct was artful, new, and grand. 
Secluded from all eyes, his (Lord Chat- 
ham’s) orders were received as oracles. 
ii. 347. 

They made a legal purchase to all eter- 
nity of empires and posterity, from a par- 
cel of naked savages, for a handful of glass 
beads and daubles. i. 343. 


When I believe the clergy do not deny 
the laity the cup. He took care to regu- 
late his patron’s warmth within the pale 
of his own advantage. ii. 197. 

To mark how much the modes of think- 
ing change, and that fundamentals them- 
selves can make no impression. ii. 285. 


Martin spoke for the clause, and said, 
‘« The king could not have a separate in- 
terest from his people, the princess might ; 
witness Queen Isabella and her Minion 
Mortimer. i. 118. 


Fox had an audience. The monarch 
was sour, but endeavoured to keep his 
temper, yet made no concessions, no re- 
quest to the retiring minister to stay. At 
last he let slip the true cause of his in- 
dignation. ‘‘ You,’’ said he, ‘‘ have made 
me make that puppy Bute the groom of the 
stole.” ii. 92. 
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The foregoing is a specimen of the coincidences of sentiment and expres- 
sion whieh Sir Charles Grey has considered very remarkable ; and he 
observes, ‘‘ that the difficulty of accounting otherwise for such coincidences 
between the letters of Junius and the unpublished and secret memoirs of 
Walpole, first made him suspect that the two names might belong to one 
and the same person—Horace Walpole the younger.” 

As the Letter itself is short, and as we may not have another opportu- 
nity of recurring to the subject, which we confess, even as a matter of 
literature only, appears to us of more interest than it did to Lord Grenville, 
or does to Lord Brougham, we shall give a very abridged account of what 
other evidence Sir Charles Grey considers is in favor of his view of the subject. 

Ist. —We found in the other works of Walpole many echoes, as it were, 
of the voice of Junius, as in the similarity of manner and tone between 
the concluding portion of Walpole’s Letter to Lord Bute of Feb. 15, 
1762, and the latter part of the eulogism of Junius on Lord Chatham. 
They will be seen in vol. ii. p. 310, of Woodfall’s Junius, and Walpole’s 
Letters, vol. iv. p. 208. 

2ndly.—Sir C. Grey observes, that of the peculiarity of Junius’s style, 
the most remarkable is, hat species of irony which consists in equivocal com- 
pliments, Walpole also excelled in this, and prided himself in doing so. 
Again, the work of no other prose writer of their time exhibits a zeal 
for political satire equal to that displayed in the Letters of Junius and the 
Memoirs and Political Letters of Walpole; and the sarcasm of equi- 
vocal praise was the favourite weapon in the armory of each. Sir C. Grey 
thinks that Madame du Deffand suspected Walpole of being the author : 
she uses in one place the unusual expression of “‘ Votre écrit de Junius.” 

3dly.—Sir C. Grey shows that the mistakes in the Letters of Junius, 
trifling as they may be, prove they could not have been written by a 
lawyer, thereby excluding the claims made for Mr. Dunning. Walpole 
also affects the use of legal terms with which he is not familiar. Of these, 
hegives some examples. 

4thly.—Another argument is brought from Walpole’s time of life, his 
station in society, means of information, and habits of writing much anony- 
mously and in concealment : also his places of residence support his claim. 

5thly.—It is an odd circumstance that Walpole, who makes remarks on 
everything, makes no remarks on Junius. If he ever expressed an opinion 
of him in his letters to any of his numerous correspondents, those letters 
have been suppressed. There were fewer letters of his during the period 
in which Junius was writing, than in any other. This, whether a forcible 
argument or not, we think to be a very curious point in the discussion. 

6thly.—Walpole’s quarrel with the Duke and Duchess of Bedford would 
account for the rancour of the letter of Junius to the Duke. In the same 
way, his dislike of the Duke of Grafton falls in with the attack of Junius 
on the Duke; and the Memoirs of Walpole show an enmity to Lord 
Mansfield almost equal to that of Junius. 

7thly.—Sir Charles Grey thinks that Walpole’s enmity to Johnson arose 
from the manner in which Johnson treated Junius in his pamphlet on the 
Falkland Islands. As regards Mason, we observe that his hatred (for that 
term is not too strong) of Jolinson broke out most violently in his Life of 
Whitehead, so as to destroy his general good taste in composition, and the 
concluding sentence of the biography is a coarse and vulgar caricature of 
Johnson's elaborate and artificial style . . . as ‘* may make amends for it, 
by those acid eructations of vituperative criticism which are gencrated by un- 
concocted taste and intellectual indigestion.” 
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8thly.—The last circumstance mentioned by Sir C. Grey is the follow- 
ing :— Junius says to Woodfall, ‘ Beware of David Garrick. He was 
sent to pump you, and went directly to Richmond to tell the King [ should 
write no more.’ He then directed Woodfall to send the following note to 
Garrick, but not in the handwriting of Junius:—‘I am very exactly in- 
formed of your impertinent inquiries, and of the information you so busily 
sent to Richmond, and with what triumph and exultation it was received : 
I knew every particular of it the next day. Now, mark me, vagabond !— 
Keep to your pantomimes, or be assured you shall hear of it. Meddle no 
more, thou busy informer! It is in my power to make you curse the hour 
in which you dared to interfere with Junius.’’’ Mr, Woodfall remarks on 
this, that Garrick had received a letter from Woodfall (the Editor of the 
newspaper in which the letters of Junius first appeared,) before the above 
note of Junius was sent to the printer, in which Garrick was told in con- 
fidence that there were some doubts whether Junius would continue to 
write much longer. Garrick flew with the intelligence to Mr. Remus, one 
of the pages to the King, who immediately conveyed it to his Majesty, 
at that time residing at Richmond, and from the peculiar sources of in- 
formation that were open to this extraordinary writer, Junius was apprized 
of the whole transaction on the ensuing morning, and wrote the above 
postscript, and the letter that follows it, in consequence. On this Sir C. 
Grey observes, that all that appears to Mr. Woodfall the younger to be 
so wonderful in these circumstances is very easily explained if we suppose 
Walpole to have been Junius. Strawberry hill is very near Richmond 
park, and Walpole had many acquaintances among those who were about 
the King ; whilst his friend, Mrs. Clive the actress, who lived in the ad- 
joining house to his own, and her brother, Mr, Rafter, who frequently 
visited her, both belonged to Garrick’s company. 

Such, then, is the information on this verata questio, this disputed sub- 
ject, which has lately appeared before the public from two different quar- 
ters; nor is there anything contradictory in the respective claims advanced, 
for Walpole may have been the author of the letter to General Townshend 
as well as of the letters of Junius ; that which Sir Charles Grey has pointed 
out as the characteristic feature of Junius’s sarcastical style is to be 
seen developed in the earlier Letter. We do not give much weight to 
Mad. du Deffand’s suspicion—if suspicion it was, and not, as we believe, 
a fagon de parlr only ; for she knew nothing of English, and probably used 
the term Junius as equivalent to something caustic and witty. Nor do we 
feel ourselves much convinced by the last argument, relating to the vicinity 
of Strawberry hill to the King’s residence at Richmond ; but we think that 
the observation regarding Walpole’s silence on the subject of Junius in his 
correspondence, in which the most trifling topics that occurred of political 
news, or domestic scandal, were preserved, to be very singular, and not 
easily to be accounted for, unless such letters have been suppressed ; and 
then comes the question, why should they be suppressed, except Walpole 
had been more intimately connected with the subject than as having’ merely 
mentioned it in his letters to his friends. As to Mason, he wanted nothing 
of the animosity of a party-man, and his political feelings, like those of 
most men who are separated from actual contact with their enemies, be- 
came more bitter as they were fostered by him in the seclusion of his distant 
residence from town ; he was also the author of the cleverest political 
satire that has appeared since the days of Pope to the present time—we 
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mean the Heroic Epistle ; *—superior to Churchill in finish, to Gifford and 
Byron in poignancy and delicacy of wit ; but from what we know of his 
prose compositions, which are not numercus, we have no reason to suppose 
that he possessed any power which could have assisted Walpole in a style 
so different from his own. 

That the evidence bronght forward by Sir Charles Grey is worthy of 
attention and investigation, we readily acknowledge: and we think that 
some of the competitors for the fame of Junius have been raised by the 
favoritism of friends to that situation with far inferior claims: but as long 
as the evidence may be considered not to be of an overpowering and con- 
clusive character, we may be permitted to doubt whether Walpole was 
equal to the work assigned to him. Clever, and brilliant, and accomplished 
as he was, acquainted with all the political factions of the day, and cer- 
tainly animated with a very strong party spirit, we can scarcely place him 
on a level with Junius, when that writer girded himself up for his great 
attacks, and poured forth, with a hardihood unparalleled at that time, his 
successive showers of slanderous falsehood, personal abuse, and cruel and 
malignant accusation + Such a letter as that to the Duke of Bedford on 
the death of the Marquis of Tavistock, and those to the Duke of Grafton, 
could, we should hope, have been scarcely written by a person of Wal- 
pole’s high birth, station in society, refinement of manners, and with the 
ideas of gentlemanlike and honourable feeling in which he was educated. 
Many would wish to claim the honour of Junius’ talents, but who would 
desire to make his character and disposition theirown? If H. Walpole 
wrote the letters of Junius, he must be content (at least as a political 
writer, to place it in the least offensive form,) to be considered as a liar and 
calumniator ; for Junius was thoroughly base and unprincipled in his 
attacks, low and bullying in his threats of vengeance, turning party dis- 
putes into private and personal attacks, and always inflaming a common 
difference of opinion into a subject of the bitterest and most irreconcileable 
enmity. We can scarcely think that the polished and accomplished master 
of Strawberry Hill,—the virtuoso, the connoisseur, the antiquary, the best- 
bred gentleman of the day, the son of the Prime Minister of England, was 
the coupe-gorge, the literary assassin, that he must have been, had the 








* “There is no doubt of Mason being the author of the Epistle to Sir Wm. Cham- 
bers. Palgrave, who probably derived his information from the source, affirmed it. 
Dr. Burgh, Mason’s great friend, told me he knew the author; and Mason himself, 
many years ago, when he was supposed to have taken particular offence at the King 
reflecting on him with severity, on some occasion I said, ‘That is a trifle for you to 
say, who are the author of the Heroic Epistle.’ Mason replied instantly, in a surly, 
nasal tone, which was not unusual to him, ‘I am told the King thinks so, and he is 
welcome.’ ’’—From MS. of Mr. Norton Nicolls, in the Reviewer’s possession. 

* Lord Brougham calls Junius a shallow and unprincipled writer. Unprincipled 
he certainly was, because under the mask of patriotism, and with professions of poli- 
tical independence, he permitted personal feelings and the passionate rancour of party 
to assume the places of the calm and enlightened view of the moralist and statesman ; 
and because he did not hesitate to support a cause which he knew to be unjust, by 
arguments which he knew to be unfair. If the term shallow is to be applied to an 
imperfect acquaintance with the laws and constitution of the country, it may be 
admitted. But it must be also recollected that Junius was a most skilful master of 
the weapons he delighted to use; he was a gladiator of the first order, and that his 
long series of attacks were made with consummate dexterity and boldness. In his 
own line he has never been equalled; and if any one should desire to see a critical 
analysis of some of the finest passages of his works, he may consult Mr. Coleridge's 
Literary Remains, p, 239. 
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envenomed arrows of Junius been shot * by his hand. ‘His Memoirs of 
George the Second may be quoted against us ; but, besides that, there is a 
decided difference in the character of the two productions; the order 
which H. Walpole left for the delay of their publication, showed a timidity 
or reserve very different from the unfettered and licentious attacks of the 
other writer. Besides, we think that there are facts still hanging about 
the history of Sir Philip Francis, more especially the similarity of his 
writing, + and his unaccountable transition from a paltry clerkship of the 
War-oflice to a seat in the Board of Control in India, that have not been 
so explained, as to leave the field quite clear to other characters, if uncon- 
nected in any way with him, as H. Walpole appears to have been. We 
feel convinced that Francis was not the author of the Letters ; but we are 
not persuaded that he was not intimately connected with them. And we 
wonder that attention has never been directed to the fact, that his father, 
Dr. Francis, the translator of Demosthenes, was like his son a man of 
literature and a scholar. Whoever this mysterious writer may prove to be, 
his reputation for great abilities, for such it is impossible to deny him, will 
be deeply injured by the very immoral means by which he raised and sup- 
ported it, 


‘¢ Nameless the libeller lived, and shot his arrows in darkness, 
Undetected he passed to the grave, and leaving behind him 
Noxious works on earth, and the pest of an evil example, 
Went to the world beyond, where no offences are hidden. 
Masked had he been in his life, and now a visor of iron, 
Rivetted round his head, had abolished his features for ever. 
Speechless the slanderer stood.” ¢ 


Whether this long concealed secret is now approaching towards its disclo- 
sure, we cannot say ; but our own opinion, judging alone from the internal 
evidence of the writings, is, that the author will not be found among those 
who mixed in the arena of public life, or was personally engaged as a 
senator or statesman in the political parties and contentions of the times : 
that he'was neither a man of rank nor station ; for there pervades in more 
or less proportion the whole correspondence, a strain of unmodified vitu- 
peration, of uncompromising violence, of unmitigated rancour, which speak 
no intimate or personal acquaintance with the characters which the writer 
attacks. The portraits of the Dukes of Grafton and Bedford might have 
been drawn for Strafford or Sejanus. Whereas those who are engaged in 
public life, and come in contact with their opponents, know how much of 
the sternness and strength of opposition is, softened down by a slight ac- 
quaintance with the general character of the man and of the sympathies 





* The ancient writers used to express an acute saying or bitter sarcasm by the 
metaphor of a weapon discharged—tanquam telum missum. So Plato Theaetet, p- 
190, on the Lacedemonians, dv riva tis €pn aorep ex hapérpas pnuatioxia auviypa- 
rwdn dvaoraytes drorogevover. Plutarch de SerA Num. Vindicta. "AX dvd’ 
Badov, éirev, dmmdddyn, Kadas étxe Tepiopay Td BEos eyxeievov. Juv. Sat. vii. 
= “que veniant diversi parte sagitte.’’ And ys. 194, “* Jaculator,” qui acute quid 

ixit. 

t Weare told by aliterary friend, that the late Lord Essex, of Cashiobury, was pos- 
sessed of a letter which Francis wrote when young, to some girl, or young lady, in Hert- 
fordshire ; and which so resembled the writing of Junius, that Lord Essex had it litho- 
graphed, and gave away copies to his friends, much to Sir Philip’s annoyance. 

} See Southey’s Vision of Judgment, c. v. 
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of personal contact. But the scholar and the student may brood over his 
favourite opinions, uncorrected by actual acquaintance with the world, till 
they burn and glow with the intensest heat, and are ready to consume all 
within their reach. In the letters of Junius, there is often more of the 
vulgar declamation of the rhetorician, than of the severe judgment of the 
practical statesman ; and his strange recantations of opinion, show that he 
was in some important attacks careless of the correctness of his cei.sares, 
and the consistency of his character. 





BUCKDEN PALACE, co. HUNTINGDON. 
(With a Plate.) 


BUCKDEN isa small but pleasant 
village on the great North road, about 
six miles north of St. Neot’s. To 
this advantage, now almost lost sight 
of in the general improvement of our 
means of communication, it probably 
owed the circumstance of its being 
selected as a. residence by the Bishops 
of Lincoln, who have had a ‘ ma- 
nor”’ or palace here during many 
centuries. 

«« Bugedene ” is surveyed in Domes- 
day book among the lands of the 
Bishop of Lincoln; the arable land 
was twenty carucates, of which five 
were indemesne. Thereis, therefore, 
no foundation for the statement, 
which, having been started by Leland,* 
appears to have been taken for grant- 
ed by the subsequent writers on the 
topography of the much neglected 
county of Huntingdon; that this ma- 
nor was transferred from the abbey 
of Ely, by way of compensation, when 
the latter was first erected into a 
bishopric in the reign of Henry the 
First. Leland adds, that ‘‘Rother- 
am bishop of - Lincoln buildid the 
new brike towr at Bukden. He clene 
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translatid the Haul, and did much 
coste there beside.”’+ 

The period of the episcopate of 
Thomas Rotherham (who was after- 
wards Archbishop of York) in the see 
of Lincoln was from 1472 to 1480. 

The works were continued by John 
Russell his successor, whose rebus of 
a throstle remains to the present day 
in the hosses of the dining room, (as 
seen in our plate) surrounded with 
this inscription, De suis te Rugcellup. 
It may be remarked that the same 
motto in his own handwriting is en- 
graved in Nichols’s ‘‘Royal and Noble 
Autographs,” fol. 1829, pl. 11, from 
a volume of Latin poetry, by Walter 
Mapes, &c. formerly in the Bishop’s 
possession, and now in the Cottonian 
Library. 

Our task of rehearsing the further 
history of this palace, is much facili- 
tated by an excellent ‘* Account,” 
compiled by the Ven. Henry Kaye 
Bonney, Archdeacon of Bedford, which 
was printed at Oundle in 1839, and 
the substance of which we now, with 
his kind permission, take the liberty 
to introduce. 








* ‘ Spaldwik and Bukden,’’ says Leland, were ‘‘ geven out of the fee of St. Ethel- 


drede to the Bishop of Lincoln, for the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Ely in Cam- 
bridgeshire.’’ Godwin added Biggleswade, ‘‘ Ad resarciendum damnum sibi inferen- 
dum, Rex de alieno corio ludens, largitus est illi et successoribus tria manneria, ad 
Ecclesiam Eli hucusque spectantia, nimirum Spaldwick, Bicclesworth, et Bok- 
den.” That Spaldwick was so given is shown by the charter printed in the Monasti- 
con; but it was remarked by Browne Willis, Cathedrals, vol. ii. p. 47, that Biggles- 
wade was given to the church of Ely at a subsequent time, and another charter in the 
Monuasticon shows the grant was made in 1132. Neither had Biggleswade ever be- 
longed to the church of Ely; at the Domesday survey it was the manor of Radul- 
phus de Insula, and the gift to the church of Lincoln came direct from the King. 

+ Itin. iv. 48. 

+t There was no other manor-house of the see of Lincoln nearer than Liddington in 
Rutland, at a distance of forty miles: regarding which Archdeacon Bonney has ap- 
pended the following note :— 

“« Like Liddington, the Palace of Buckden was probably, in the beginning, not a 

Gent. Mae. Vou, XV. 21 
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There was a palace at this place 
in the time of the memorable Robert 
Grosstete, who died in it, October the 
9th, 1252. Upon a minute examina- 
tion of the older parts of the structure, 
as it remains at present, there appears 
to be no remnant of the house inha- 
bited by this distinguished prelate. 
The great chamber, which had subse- 
quently been converted into a draw- 
ing-room, passage, and bed-room, 
is the most ancient part now stand- 
ing. The finials on the top of each 
of its gables are simple, and orna- 
mented with a rude volute, and might 
induce some persons to attribute this 
building to the thirteenth century. 
But the coping upon the bay window 
of the eastern gable, (now the draw- 
ing-room window) seems conclusive to 
the contrary. It rises a very few in- 
ches, and shows the commencement 
of the embattled moulding; and this 
appears to have been introduced in 
the succeeding century. With this, 
the carvings at the ends of the timbers 
of the roof also agree. In the opinion 
of some persons, who are no inferior 
judges of such matters, it may be 
dated as far back as the very begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. 

The other parts of the palace bear 
testimony to the time of Bishop Rus- 
sell, who was translated from Ro- 
chester to the see of Lincoln Septem- 
ber the 9th, 1480, and died January 
30th, 1494; fixing the building of 
the greater part of the structure be- 
tween these dates. Upon the princi- 
pal gateway into the court of the pa- 
lace his armorial bearings (two che- 
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vronels between three roses) is form- 
ed by coloured bricks, answering to 
its proper blazon. The same occurs 
in the gable of this part of the build- 
ing towards the kitchen garden; and 
again, in bold relief, on the boss of 
the ceiling of the great dining room, 
in the lower story of the great tower. 
On another boss of the same ceiling 
is his rebus, a throstle* or thrush, 
with this old French legend issuing 
from its beak, ‘‘ Le Roscelluy je suis,” 
within a border of roses. 

The character of this part of the 
palace is that of the square-headed 
perpendicular, with a drip-stone; ex- 
cepting the chapel, the windows of 
which are within a four-centred arch. 
The fitting-up of the chapel appears to 
have been done by his successor 
Bishop Smith, who came to the see 
November 6th, 1495, and whose arms 
(a chevron between three roses) are 
carved in relief on a shield held by an 
angel, as an ornament for the end of 
the Bishop’s seat. Just below the 
ceiling of the chapel is a small win- 
dow into a bed-room, probably design- 
ed for the Bishop, through which he 
was enabled both to hear and see the 
minister officiating at the altar. There 
was originally an entrance to the cha- 
pel at the bottom of a corkscrew stair- 
case near the Bishop’s seat, through 
which the chaplain entered from his 
chamber abovethechapel. This stair- 
case led up to the lobby, from which 
both the Bishop and chaplain had ac- 
cess to their sleeping apartments. The 
room below this lobby and the Bishop’s 
bed-rcom appears to have been the pre- 





place of so much importance as it became after Bishop Russell’s days. 


But still, 





judging from the size of Liddington (at which seyeral documents were signed, and in 
which Bishop Gynewell died August 4, 1362) it may be supposed to have been more 
than a mere grange. Liddington Palace, which never assumed the castellated appear- 
ance of Buckden, (see a view of it in Gent. Mag. for June, 1796, p. 457,) still re- 
tains a large dining-room ; at one end of which is a parlour and a small bed-room or 
oratory ; (beyond which was an apartment now demolished ;) and at the other, a 
pantry, butlery, and other offices. Below these was a kitchen, offices, and other 
rooms, now converted into an hospital; with an octagonal study at an angle of the 
orchard, still retaining the shelves in recesses. This was built by Bishop Smith, whose 
arms are on the exterior of the study, and also in the windows and cornice of the 
dining-room. His effigy, in pontificalibus kneeling, is still in the window of the 
parlour; the cornice of which, as well as that of the dining-room, consists of 
a series of small canopies of the richest tracery. Considering that a Bishop of the 
Romish Church had no family, but only domestics in attendance upon him, we may 
presume that all his minor palaces were sufficient for him not only to transact dioce- 
san business in them and pass on, but to remain in them for a time and keep up a cer- 
tain degree of hospitality.’’ 

* See Chaucer, 1. 13699. 
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late’s private library, from which there 
was access to the chapel.* 

In the centre of the main body of the 
palace there was a small court, open 
to the weather; out of which there 
was an arched door-way into the of- 
fices beneath the great chamber. This 
court was subsequently covered with 
a skylight. 

The north-western parts of the pa- 
lace having been rebuilt and altered 
from the original design, in conse- 
quence of the hall and its appendages, 
which stood in that direction, having 
been demolished when it was in the 
hands of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners in the seventeenth century, it 
is impossible to state to what purpose 
they were applied. Itis probable that 
the principal entrance was opposite 
to the present principal gate, and that 
a lobby conducted to the hall on the 
left, and on the right to the staircase 
of the tower and great chamber, as at 
present. Besides this way of access 
the tower has a staircase in its north- 
east and north-west turrets. The 
whole of this, together with the en- 
trance tower and the offices attached 
to it, was surrounded by a ditch, with 
curtain walls embattled, in those 
parts which were not defended by 
buildings. And when we recollect 
that this mansion was erected during 
the turbulent times of Edward the 
Fourth, and not finished till those of 
Richard the Third, its castellated cha- 
racter, though designed for the habi- 
tation of a man of peace, is accounted 
for. 

The rooms on the ground floor on 
either side of the great gate were appro- 
priated to domestic purposes. ‘That 
on the right hand, as you enter, was 
originally the Almonry, the hatch of 
which still remains, as do the benches 
under the gateway itself, on which the 
poor sate. The rooms on the left, en- 
tered from a cloister, were appropri- 
ated tothe dairy, andfurther northward 
to the brewery, attached to which is 
a spacious octagonaiturret. A square 
turret leads up to two rooms, one 
above the other, over the gateway. 
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The lower, lately the diocesan library, 
was probably the secretary’s apart- 
ment, as the rooms to the southward 
were his office and registry. The 
chambers on the left of the entrance 
tower were applied to the purpose of a 
record room, and sleeping rooms for 
menials. 

The ancient kitchen was, it is sup~ 
posed, destroyed with the hall, near 
which it was always situate, under 
the ancient arrangement. The modern 
building applied to this purpose abuts 
upon the offices beneath the drawing- 
room. Above the great dining room, 
lobby, and small room adjoining, is 
the principal bed-room, dressing- 
room, and a small apartment; + and 
again, above these, the great dorter 
or dormitory, occupying the whole 
space at the top of the tower. In this 
were two chimneys. The present 
Bishop converted this room into two 
bed-rooms. The turrets, at the angles 
of this tower, are octagonal. Two 
contain stairs, as has been stated, and 
the other two small octagon rooms, 
fitted up with shelves in recesses, 
which seem to point them out as in- 
tended for retirement and study. 

In the reign of King James the 
First the palace fell into decay, and 
the extent of the repairs then done to 
it will be best understood by the fol- 
lowing extracts from Hacket’s Life of 
Archbishop Williams, the prelate who 
possessed it at that time. 

** He came to his seat of Bugden at 
disadvantage, in the winter; and win- 
ter cannot be more miry in any coast 
of England, than it is round about it, 
He found a house nothing to his con- 
tent to entertain him. “Twas large 
enough, but rude, waste, untrimm’d, 
and, in much of the outward dress, 
like the grange of a farmer; for, from 
the time of his predecessor Dr. Russel, 
that was Lord Chancellor of England, 
and sat there in the days of Edward the 
Fourth, and laid out much upon that 
place, none that followed him, no not 
Splendian Woolsey, did give itany new 
addition; but rather suffered it to be 
overgrown with the decays of an ill- 





* The writer is here referring to the time of Bishop Russell. : 
+ Probably the space these occupy was originally one large room, for the higher 
orders ; who were accustomed, in times past, to repose in one apartment. 
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favour’d antiquity. This Bishop did 
wonders in a short time, with the will 
of a liberal man, and the wit of a good 
surveyor : for, in the space of one year, 
with many hands and good pay, he 
turned a ruinous thing into a stately 
mansion. The out-houses, by which 
all strangers past, were the greatest 
eye-sore; these he pluck’d down to 
the ground, and re-edified with con- 
venient beauty, as well for use, as 
uniformity. These were stables, barns, 
granaries, houses for doves, brewing, 
and dairies: and the outward courts, 
which were next them, he cast into 
fair allies, and grass-plats. 

‘* Within doors the Cloysters * were 
the trimmest part of his reparations. 
The windows of the square, beautified 
with stories of coloured glass, the pave- 
ment Jaid smooth and new, and the 
walls on every side hung with pieces of 
exquisite workmen in limning, collected 
and provided long before. The like 
and better was done for the Chapel in 
all these circumstances, and with as 
much cost as it was capable of; for 
the oversight from the beginning was, 
that it was the only room in the house 
that was too little. 

“‘He planted woods, the trees in 
many places devised by him into ranks 
and proportions ; but woods are the 
most needful supplies for posterity, 
and the most neglected. He fenced 
the Park, and stored it withdeer. He 
cage for good husbandry, and 

e bought in all the leases of the de- 
mesnes, for them which would stock 
the grounds; which improvidently, 
and for hunger of monies, were let out 
to the very gates. 

‘He loved stirring and walking, 
which he used two hours and more 
every day in the open air, if the 
weather served ; especially if he might 
go to and fro, where good scents and 
works of well formed shape were 
about him. But that this was his 
innocent recreation, it would amount 
to an error, that he should bury so 
much money in gardens, arbours, or- 
chards, pools for water fowls, and 
for fish of all variety, with a walk 
raised three feet from the ground, of 





* All of which must have been subse- 
quently destroyed in the Rebellion, except 
the small cloister of the offices.—H.K.B. 

t Only three sides of which remain. 
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about a mile { in compass, shaded 
and covered on each side with trees 
and pales. 

*‘He (Dr. Hacket) who reports this, 
knew best that all the nurseries about 
London for fair flowers and choice 
fruits were ransacked to furnish him. 
Alcinous, if he had lived at Bugden, 
could not have liv’d better. And all 
this, take it together, might have stood 
to become five ages after his reparation. 
But,” he adds, (writing after the Re- 
bellion,) ‘‘ what is there that appears 
now? or what remains of all this cost 
and beauty? All is dissipated, de- 
faced, pluc’t to pieces to pay the 
army, following the rule which Se- 
verus the Emperor gave to his sons 
Antoninus and Geta, ‘ Locupletate 
milites, ceteros omnes contemnite.’ 
Here’s nothing standing of all the Bi- 
shop’s delights and expence. Nebu- 
zar-adan, the servant of the King of 
Babylon, hath been there, 2 Kings 
xxv. 8, and made profit of the havock 
of the place, though the building would 
have yielded more gain to have let it 
stood, than to be demolish’d. But such 
purchasers made ready mony of every 
thing to-day, dreading the right 
owner’s return; or that another chap- 
man, upon some new state project, 
might purchase it over his head to- 
morrow,” &c. &c. * * 

*«1t were sad to part thus, with such 
a delightful pile of building. There- 
fore, return to it, while it stood and 
flourish’d. Above all, while the true 
owner kept it, the holy service of God 
was well order’d and observed at noon, 
and at evening with musick and organ, 
exquisitely, as in the best Cathedrals ; 
and with such voices, as the kingdom 
afforded not better for skill and sweet- 
ness, the Bishop bearing a tenor part 
among them often. And this was con- 
stant every day, as well as on solemn 
feasts, unless the birds were flown 
abroad, for they are of a tribe of which 
some are not always Canons Regular ; 
whose negligence the Bishop punish’d 
no further than with a merry story.” 
(Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Wil- 
liams, Part II. p. 29.) 

The worthy biographer’s style is 
diffuse, and we have not space to quote 
him at length, though many of his de- 





} The extent was less than a mile. 
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tails are very interesting and curious. 
He goes on to say that ‘‘ the Bishop’s 
fancy was marvellously charmed with 
the delight of music, both in the Chap- 
pel and in the Chamber; which was 
so well known that the best, both for 
song and instrument, as well of the 
French that lodg’d in London as of the 
English, resorted to him, chiefly in 
the summer-quarter; to whom he was 
not trivial in his gratifications ; one of 
the Gentlemen of the King’s Chappel, 
Mr. R. N. hath acknowledged that he 
gave him a lease worth 550 pounds.” 

Again, the Biographer gives this in- 
teresting picture of the Episcopal hos- 
pitality of the olden times : 

«« Bugden is a thorough-fare into the 
great counties of Lincoln and York ; 
whose nobles and gentry, with their 
retinues, call’d in at that palace in 
their passage, and found a sumptuous 
table, and a cellar free, if not open. 
The House, as great as it was, was 
likely well filled. The Master of it 
delighted not in solitude; for he loved 
not to save charges. Besides such pas- 
sengers, he seldom set to meat without 
some of the Clergy, commonly a coovy. 
The very yeomanry of fashion of the 
adjacent towns were welcome, not 
only to his hall, but tohis board. And 
though the resort was such, yet he lived 
in that order and method that his more 
serious thoughts were seldom inter- 
rupted with domestick affairs. The poor 
were sharers in this hospitality, more 
than any for their number, with whom 
he desired to divide the goods of the 
earth, that he might divide with them 
the joys of heaven. * * 

“At this table a Sheds read a 
chapter in the English translation at 
dinner, and one of his Gentlemen 
another in the Latin translation at 
supper: for there was none of them 
but was bred at least to so much 
learning. After that, discourse took 
up the time; * * Herein the Bishop 
excell’d himself; for none could give 
better discourse to all that sat with 
him at meat. * * * So muchcom- 
pany was often about the Bishop, as 
made Bugden look like an Academy, 
and the cheer like a Commencement. 
* * From Cambridge, that being so 
near, and he so hospitable, he was daily 
visited. But when Dr. Ward and Dr. 
Brownrigg (now the Right Reverend 
Bishop of Exon) came to do him honour 
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with their observance, it’ was a high 
feast with him. This noble pair were 
both most godly, most learned, most 
humble, fit to make friends with the 
most virtuous.” (p. 31.) 

After much more, on the Bishop’s 
patronage of learning, his biographer 
adds :—‘‘ Such was the fatherly re- 
spect that our ancient Prelates had to 
the sons of our greatest peers, that 
their palaces were the mansions of. 
their children ; where they were bred 
to serve God and the King, and to 
shun the stains of honour, vice and 
ignorance. The two, and only male 
branches of Charles Duke of Suffolk 
were brought up with Dr. Holbech in 
this mansion of Bugden, and died 
there both in one day of the sweating- 
sickness, greatly lamented, as it is 
engraven on their tomb in the chancel 
of the church adjoyning. xs . 
Which good custom was revived 
among us by this honourable person, 
who lived in manner and order of the 
good old bishops, and made an Acade- 
my of his house, receiving into it many 
hopeful branches of honour, the sons 
of the Marquis Hartford, of the Earls 
of Pembroke, Salisbury and Leicester, 
with many others of the gentry, of 
the same tender age, to bear them com- 
pany, whereof some were of his own 
blood and country. These had pre- 
ceptors who accounted often to the 
Bishop, how their. charges were sea- 
soned with piety, and prospered in 
learning. To such as grew ripe to be 
removed to the Universities, he read 
himself a brief system of Logick, and 
sent them from him, beside the verbal 
art of Grammar, tinctured with the 
syllogisms of Reason. His own ser- 
vants resorted to the exercise of this 
education, as they were capable.” 
(p- 36.) 

The person alluded to, under the 
name of Nebuzar-adan, it is believed 
was the famous Alderman Packe, 
the republican Lord Mayor of 
London, to whom ‘the mannor of 
Bugden ” was sold for the sum of 
81741. 16s, 6d. by the Commissioners 
for the sale of Bishops’ lands on the 
23rd Jan. 1648-9.* 

This was during the episcopate of 
Bishop Winniffe, Williams having 





* Collectanea Topog. et Geneal. vol. i. 
p- 105. 
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been translated to the see of York in 
1641. But at an earlier period, when 
Williams fell ihto disgrace with 
Charles the First in 1637, it appears 
that the furniture, if not the structure, 
of Buckden had suffered materially. 
In order to enforce the payment of the 
fine imposed upon him in the Star Cham- 
ber, its solicitor, Kilvert, * was com- 
missioned to go down to Buckden and 
Lincoln, with an extent, and the devil, 
says Hacket, ‘‘could do no worseto Job, 
when he was put into his hands ; he 
seizeth upon all the books he found ; 
movables, goods, plate, furniture, to 
the value of 10,0001. of which he 
never made account but of 8001. * * 
He felled the timber, killed the deer 
of the park, settles in Bugden House 
for three summers, with a seraglia 
of quedam, sells an organ that cost 
120/. at 10/.; pictures that cost 4001. 
at 51. Books he filcht what he could, 
and for four cellars of wine, cyder, ale, 
beer, with wood, hay, corn, and the 
like, stored up for a year or two, he 
gave not account of sixpence, but 
spent it upon baggage, and loose fra- 
nions, as prodigally as if he had kept 
a Shrievalty. Thus a brave personal 
estate flew away into atoms, and not 
a tally struck to pay his Majesty.”— 
(Hacket, Part ii. p. 128.) 

Upon the ejection of the Bishops in 
the Great Rebellion, the Parliamenta- 
rian Commissioners made a survey of 
the palace, which is still in the 
Bishop’s registry; and from the de- 
scription therein given, a conclusion 
may be drawn that the north-west 
part of the fabric, containing the hall 
and its appurtenances, as already men- 
tioned, were demolished before the 
Restoration. For, on the eection of 
Dr. Sanderson to the Bishoprick of 
Lincoln, he found this the only palace 
left to it, and in so dilapidated a state 
as to require extensive repairs. Of 
this, Isaac Walton in his life of that 
wise, pious, meek, and innocent pre- 
late, gives the following testimony :— 
‘The bishop’s chief house of Bugden, 
having been, at his consecration, a 
great part of it demolished, and what 
was left standing under a visible de- 


cay, was by him undertaken to be 
erected and repaired ; and it was per- 
formed with great speed, care, and 
charge.”’+ 

It continued in this state till the 
time of Bishop Green, who came to 
the see in 1761, and who made some 
slight alterations in the interior of the 
north-west part of it. Upon the elec- 
tion of Bishop Pretyman (Tomline) in 
1787, a further change took place by 
the addition of a private library and 
morning-room above it, on the north 
side of the chapel, and the filling up of 
the moat on all sides of the house, ex- 
cept the western; which was left, 
with a bridge of two arches over it, at 
the chief entrance. Bishop Kaye 
thoroughly repaired the whole, and 
added a turret and stairs to the north 
side of the entrance hall. 

The principal portions of Buckden 
Palace are still standing, although it is 
unoccupied, with the exception of the 
dining-room, which is used as a Na- 
tional School-room. There has been 
a sale of materials, the produce of 
which has been paid into the hands of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for 
the benefit of the See; but the square 
tower still remains, containing the 
dining-room, the great chamber (of 
which the drawing-room was a part), 
said by the late Mr. Rickman of Bir- 
mingham to be of the date of the 
XIVth century; the chapel, of the 
date of Henry VIIJ.; and the gate- 
way, of the same date as the tower. 

Bishop Russell (or Bishop Rother- 
ham) from the style of the octagonal 
buttress at the south-west corner of the 
garden, surrounded that part with the 
brick wall now standing. And there 
is a tradition that at the south- 
east angle stood the house of the Bi- 
shop’s Chancellor. Opposite the former 
is an inn, faced with brick-work, but 
formerly of timber; which (although 
now the White Lion has usurped 
the place of the Lamb) was doubtless 
anciently known by the sign of the 
Agnus Dei. The kitchen of this inn 
affords a remarkable specimen of the 
domestic architecture of the fifteenth 
century. The rafters are concentrated 





* In another place called ‘‘a vexatious prosecutor of many in the Court of Star 
Chamber,’’——“‘ the worst visitor that ever came to a Bishop’s house.” p. 62, 
+ See Walton’s Life of Bishop Sanderson, Zouch’s Edit. p. 428. 
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in a round boss in the middle of the 
ceiling, like the cords of-a tent, on 
which in relief is the representation of 
the lamb and pennon, with the words 
** Ecce Agnus Dei.”” 

In the Church of Buckden the re- 
mains of the following Bishops are de- 
posited. William Barlow 1613, Ro- 
bert Sanderson Ist February 1663, 
and Thomas Barlow 1691. ‘There is 
a monument in the chancel to the me- 
mory of Bishop William Barlow, re- 
paired by his successor Thomas Bar- 
low; and two cenotaphs,—one for 
Bishop Green, who died and was bu- 
ried at Bath; the other for Bishop 
Pelham, who was interred with his 
ancestors, at Laughton, in Sussex. 

Bishop Grey died in the Palace, 
February 1435. He was a great be- 
nefactor to the building of this Church, 
His armorial bearings—Gules, a lion 
rampant within a border engrailed 
Argent, were once in the windows. 
(B. Willis, Cath. ii. 55.) Probably 
it was finished by Bishop Alnwick ; 
whose arms, a cross moline, are upon 


a corbel supporting the roof of the 
nave. 

On the 10th Jan. 1814, George 
Prince Regent dined and slept at 
Buckden Palace, on his return from 
Belvoir Castle. 

There is a view of Buckden Palace 
by Buck, about 1720, which affords an 
adequate idea of its size and general 
features. A view published in a pocket- 
book (we think the Suffolk Pocket- 
book) a few years since, gives a pleasing 
representation of its peaceful aspect. 
Seven well executed lithographic plates 
of Buckden Palace have been recently 
published, in 4to. by Mr. Rudge of 
Bedford. 

By the late ecclesiastical altera- 
tions, the whole of Huntingdonshire 
has been transferred from the see of 
Lincoln to that of Ely. The Bishop 
of Lincoln has removed for his country 
residence to Willingham House, near 
Market Rasen, a modern mansion 
erected in the year 1790, and formerly 
the seat of Ayscough Boucheiett, esq. 
M.P. for Great Grimsby. 





CAMBERWELL CHURCH, SURREY. 


Mr. URBAN, Feb. 17. 

ON the evening of Sunday the 7th 
instant this Church was destroyed by 
fire. Asone of the few remaining vil- 
lage churches in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, its loss will be a subject 
of regret; but as the edifice had been 
for the last fifty years subjected to re- 
pairs and alterations from the hands of 
a succession of parish plasterers and 
bricklayers, very few of its exterior 
features remained to attract the notice 
of the antiquary. Inthe Gent. Mag. 
for April 1825, p. 297, a view and 
description of the edifice, as it then 
stood, were given from the hands of 
a gentleman from whom we may 
shortly expecta regular History of the 
parish. in this view the character of 
two successive alterations are shown, 
exhibiting different varieties of the 
genuine carpenter’s gothic. Since then 
a still further alteration of the struc- 
ture had been effected, by which the 
few remains of the original character 
were totally obliterated. 

In the engraving above referred to, 
it will be seen that the chancel is a 
semi-octangular apsis, which, however 
modernized it had been, still preserved 
the original form which it had borne 
from a very early period. 


An apsis on a polygonal plan is not 
absolutely unique, but it is very rarely 
met with in ancient buildings, and it is 
not improbable that its adoption in this 
instance arose from its being founded 
on the walls of a semicircular Norman 
chancel. But whatever degree of in- 
terest it possessed in its former state 
was entirely done away with at a re- 
paration which occurred about two 
years since, whenthe chancel was taken 
down, and a square one, witha mul- 
lioned window, equally poor in design 
and execution, was substituted for it. 

At the same time this very uncalled 
for alteration was made, a coat of ce- 
ment (the direst foe to antiquity) was 
laid over the walls of the north aisle 
and tower, which were then made to 
look as smooth and even as could be 
wished. 

The interior retained more of its 
original’ features. In the arches be- 
tween the nave and aisles were seen 
the architecture of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the eastern end of each 
was formed into a chantrey. One of 
these chantries had been effaced when 
the extreme addition shown in the plate 
was erected. Since the fire the pillars 
and arches have been taken down, and 
the external walls alone have been left 
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standing. The very elegant stone seats 
on the south side of the chancel appear 
to be uninjured, and being the only 
relic of the old church which has _ re- 
tained anything like originality, we 
may hope they will be retained in 
some part of the new structure. 

However greatly the alterations of 
this Church had lessened the value of 
the structure in the eye of an antiquary, 
it must be a subject of regret to wit- 
ness the carelessness with which our 
ancient churches are regarded, and the 
little attention which is bestowed to 
protect them from destruction by fire, 
notwithstanding so many have been 
destroyed or endangered by the same 
cause within the last few years. 


Yours, &c. E.1.C. 


—_—— 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 8. 


CIRCUMSTANCES have enabled 
me to do what is barely possible to a 
clergyman or organist, viz. hear the 
music usually performed in nearly all 
the churches (with a dozen of the cha- 
pels) in London and the suburbs—on 
the whole, I doubt not, more than 150. 

The result is, according to my powers 
of judging, and general experience in 
England, a vexatious monotony and 
poverty of selection, especially from 
the rich variety of chants, beyond be- 
lief. The proofs and details I may, 
with your permission, submit to you 
very shortly. 

I do not think it is generally known 
that there is one chapel in London in 
which the whole of the psalms are 
always chanted, antiphonally. I al- 
Tude to that in Gray’s Inn Lane, under 
the ministry of the Rev. T. Mortimer, 
B.D. of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
The choir consists of twenty boys, 


wearing surplices, who are regularly ° 


taught music by the organist, and 
sing in parts. No doubt four or six 
“*men”’ voices would be a happy ad- 
dition; but, from the number and 
training, the effect is very good. The 
interior of this chapel is worth inspec- 
tion ; there is some good carving, in 
the sterling Louis quatorze style, and 
the altar recess is a perfect morceau, 
which would not disgrace a nobleman’s 
chapel. 

The following is my original plan 
for a small paid musical choir, for a 
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moderate-sized church, with a compe- 
teat congregation : 


Four MEN at 5s. per Sunday £1 0 0 
Eight Boys at 2s. 6d. ditto .1 00 


200 
All to wear surplices. 52 


Perannum . £104 0 0 
These could chant the Psalms,* and 
the other portions or ‘‘ services,” and 
occasionally sing an anthem, as the 
majestic one of Dr. Clarke, ‘in 
Jewry.” The ‘charity children” 
should not lose their honours and 
associations: they should be gene- 
rally employed in the ‘‘ singing” 
psalms. I know the ‘‘ pay” appears 
very small; but it will be recollected 
that they would have the week at their 
disposal. And if competent men could 
be found amongst those who have 
“seen better days,’’ and boys amongst 
*‘ orphans,” widows’ children, &c. it 
would add a very important object, 
which ought to stand first—charity. 
Having opened this new page, allow 
me to make it the corona operis. I 
should earnestly rejoice to see in 
churches generally that pleasing and 
most legitimate—I would say, essen- 
tial object—the Poor’s Box, more pro- 
minently and handsomely placed, with 
an appropriate text near it, in gold 
letters ; and that the clergyman should 
not unfrequently remind the congre- 
gration of ‘‘ dropping atrifle ” therein. 
This, as Mrs. Barbauld (if I recollect 
right) says ‘‘is a thing in which all 
men were made to agree.” The times, 
1 believe, Aave been, when a wealthy 
citizen or thriving tradesman, on re- 
ceiving any new piece of good-fortune, 
would, even if he were not a regular 
frequenter of the church, put “ some- 
thing more ” than a mi¢e in the ‘‘ Poor 
box,”’ both as an offering of gratitude 
to God, and of social duty to bis fellow 
men, which is his Creator’s essential 
service. And 1 would candidly and 
very amicably ask him to try whether 
he would be less happy in mind by 
duing so now. Yours, &c. \ 





* The whole could join in each verse, 
as is done, on Sundays, with a weak choir, 
in the nave of the collegiate church, Man- 
chester, 
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ANECDOTES OF FRENCH AMBASSADORS. 
(Continued from p. 144.) 


1645—1650. ‘‘ JEAN de Montreuil, 
one of the members of the French 
Academy.”” We learn from his Eloge 
in Pelisson’s ‘‘ Histoire de l’Académie 
Frangaise,”’ (1730) tome i. that he had 
been secretary to Pomponne de Belli- 
évre ; and that from England he pro- 
ceeded to Scotland, when he used his 
influence to induce Charles to commit 
himself to the Scotch ; an act, the fatal 
consequences of which he deeply la- 
mented in after years. His death oc- 
curred in 1651. 

The simple distinction of Member 
of the French Academy sufliciently 
attests the consideration it involved ; 
and it has, consequently, ever been the 
highest aim of literary aspiration. In- 
stituted in 1635 by Cardinal Richelieu, 
whose eulogy long formed an obliga- 
tory part of every new member’s ad- 
dress, the number was limited to forty, 
embracing in their body, from its origin, 
not only almost every name of emi- 
nence in literature, its professed object, 
but many, such as Buffon, D’Alem- 
bert, La Lande, La Grange, La Place, 
Cuvier, &c. in whom the abstractions 
of science did not extinguish the cul- 
ture, or obliterate the taste, of polite 
letters. But a mighty name, one of 
the first order, unrivalled, indeed, in 
a special excellence—which, lustrous 
and pre-eminent, we should expect to 
find amidst the fairest monuments and 
proudest trophies of the society, we 
miss on the roll of its members. It is 
that of Moliére—a loss, for which the 
inscription on his statue, the tributary 
and blended confession of his surpass- 
ing glory, and ofthe Academy’s regret 
for the absence of its reflection on 
their archives, viz.—‘‘ Rien ne man- 
quait & sa gloire—il manque a la 
notre ’’—offers a posthumous and ex- 
piatory reparation, inadequate, indeed, 
but the best that words could convey.* 

* Very recently, M. Boissy d’Anglas, 
son of the celebrated Conventionalist, at 
the inauguration of the bust of Moliére, 
on the locality of his birth, (first ascer- 
tained by my late friend, M. Alexandre Le 
Noir, and now forming the number ninety- 
six, rue St. Honoré, in Paris,) pronounced 
an eulogy on the poet, in which he laughed 
to scorn, not only the claim of superiority, 
but of equality for Shakspere ; and this, 
I know, is the prevalent opinion of his 
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It was not until 1647 that Cor- 
neille—Le Grand Corneille—was ad- 
mitted. The Cardinal’s jealousy had 





countrymen, though certainly now main- 
tained with a daily subdued tone of pre- 
tension. As well may they rank their 
Mignard, excellent, doubtless, in his kind, 
and from whom, in consequence, the ex- 
pression miniadure in painting is supposed 
to be derived, above Raffaelle, or Michel 
Angelo. But they alone, I believe, of 
the people of Europe, contest the pre- 
eminence of Shakspere; for as, in the clas- 
sification of human genius, the consenta- 
neous voice of nations assigns the first 
place, in the transcendant paths of science, 
to Newton, so an almost equally unani- 
mous assent confesses the precedency of 
our dramatist as a poet. 


** Carmina quinetiam divini pectoris ejus 
Vociferantur, etexponunt preclarareperta ; 
Ut viv humand videatur stirpe creatus.” 
Lueret. i. 732. 

Moliére’s powers, on the other hand, 
though circumscribed within far narrower 
bounds, must be applauded by every one, 
cognizant of his language, or who can 
pursue his penetrating glance into the 
character of man, its errings, or its foibles, 
and discern the withering impress of 
his ridicule on what is affected, perverse, 
or wayward in the habits of society. Still, 
immeasurable is his distance from the 
universal grasp of Shakspere, the truly 
**affectuum potens dominator,’’ whom, 
like the assymptote lines, every effort to 
approach has only tended to make those 
most competent to appreciate him the 
more conscious Cf their inability to reach. 
So felt Schiller, and so avowed Goethe. 
The latter never varied in the expression 
of his enthusiasm ; but Schiller, similarly 
to most others, on their first contact 
with Shakspere, could not, without some 
difficulty, reconcile to his taste the appa- 
rent discrepancies of position and lan- 
guage—the approximation and commix- 
ture, in the same scene and persons, of 
the absurd and the sublime,—the ludi- 
crous and the dignified,—the ridiculous 
and the pathetic ; but observation and ex- 
perience soon convinced him, that this 
great painter of nature was ever faithful 
to his model, and that, if he did not al- 
ways choose to array her in her fairest 
attire, he never failed to present her in a 
recognizable attitude and genuine form— 
a chequered and dovetailed compound of 
the great and little—as daily exemplified 
in the visible bearing and tenor of actual 
life. 

I have above expressed Napoleon's 
opinion of Corneille, and to Racine it was 
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excluded him, of whom Napoleon 
(Las Cases, 14th February, 1816) en- 
thusiastically said — “* La tragédie 
échauffe i’Ame, éleve le coeur, peut, et 
doit, créer des héros. Sous ce rapport, 
peut-¢tre, La France doit & Corneille 
une partie de ses belles actions ; aussi, 
s’il vivait, je l’aurais fait Prince.”” And 
similarly, we know, on the avowal of 
our Marlborough and Chatham them- 
selves, that the inspiring dramas of 
Shakspere kindled in the bosoms of 
these great men, that flame of heroism 
and genius which has encircled their 
names with rays of undying lustre. 
Yet it was to the Great Corneille 
that such men as Vaugelas, Bautru, 
Voiture, Chapelain, with others of 
even inferior notoriety, were preferred ! 
Chapelain, in particular, was most 
conspicuous in fame—the dictator, I 
may say, of the Academy, until his 
long-promised poem, La _ Pucelle, 
(1656, folio,) acted with suicidal fata- 
lity on his usurped reputation. The 
spell of illusion was at once dissolved; 
and the vaunted child of genius issued 
forth a wretched abortion, or, as one 
of the epigrams of the day otherwise 
described the anticipation and disap- 
pointment of the literary circles, 

* Tila Capellani dudum expectata Puella, 
Post tanta iu lucem tempora prodit Anus.” 


In French, though more diluted, it is 
not less poignant, 
Nous attendions de Chapelain 
Une Pucelle 

Jeune et belle ; 
Vingt ans 4 la former il perdit son latin, 

Et de sa main 

Il sort, enfia, 

Une vicille sempiternelle. 


almost equally favourable ; but of Vol- 
taire it was very disparaging, as a tragic 
writer: ‘‘ Plein,” he says, ‘‘ de boursou- 
flure, de clinquant, toujours faux, ne 
connaissant ni les hommes, ni les choses, 
ni la vérité ni la grandeur des passions.” 
A harsh, I will add, not a just estimation 
of the author of Mérope and Zaire, and 
of the recogniton scene in Cidipe, which, 
elsewhere, he acknowledges, is unsur- 
passed in the language. Had Moliére's 
Tartuffe been first offered for representa- 
tion under his reign, he would, he says, 
have interdicted it; so fearful was he, 
that to assai) the semblance might un- 
dermine the influence of religion. At 


least, a fair political idea, if what is false 
snould, under any circumstances, not be 
counteracted. 


The French Academy and Hervic Puets. 
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No subject, truly, of higher national 
interest could be chosen than that 
which thus sunk under the incapacity 
of Chapelain, and which Voltaire, with 
the most criminal perversion of talent, 
dared to profane. Schiller’s drama, 
* Die Jungfrau von Orleans,” though 
little consonant with the historical 
narrative, bears testimony of his ge- 
nius; and during the German War 
of Liberation, in 1812—1814, the he- 
roine’s impressive monologue, (‘Vierter 
Aufzug, Erster Auftritt,”?) was adopt- 
ed, I recollect, as the animating hymn, 
or Marseillaise, of the Landsweher, or 
patriotic bands. 

Another contemporary academician 
also essayed a heroic poem. Inthe same 
year (1656) appeared, from the pen of 
George Scudery—‘ Alaric, ou Rome 
sauvée,” which equally fell still-born 
from the press, and which I indicate 
because it opens with the high-sound- 
ing line introduced by Johnson into 
his letter to Lord Chesterfield, (Cro- 
ker’s Boswell, vol. i. p. 249,) ‘* Je 
chante le vainqueur du vainqueur de 
Ja terre,”’ so justly derided by Boileau, 
(Art Poetique, iii. 136,) as Horace 
similarly ridiculed the magniloquent 
promise, (Ars Poet. 137,) ‘‘ Fortunam 
Priami cantabo et nobile bellum.” 
But, notwithstanding the fame of 
Johnson’s letter, I cannot find that his 
commentators lave traced this quota- 
tion to its source, though, surely, it 
challenged investigation. 

In the French Academy, about ha!f 
a dozen places were always reserved 
for persons of high rank, who, how- 
ever, were only admitted @ fifre d’hom- 
mes de lettres, to which they seldom 
had any claim; pretty much as the 
noble alumni of our Alme Matres are 
entitled to degrees unearned by studi- 
ous exertion. In 1747, when, after his 
victory of Fontenoy, Marshal Saxe’s 
star shone with brightened effulgence, 
the Academy solicited his association, 
he acknowledged with thanks the 
compliment, which he had the good 
sense to decline; and a specimen of 
his letter on the occasion, fully sup- 
ports his conscious unfitness for a 
literary institution. It certainly could 
not be said of him, as Quintilian (lib. 
x.) does of Cesar, ‘‘ Eodem animo 
scripsit quo bellavit;” for he thus 
expressed himself: ‘ [ls veule me 
fere de la Cadémie; sela miret come 
une bage a un chas.” His ‘‘ Révé- 
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ries,” (1757, 2 vol. 4to,) translated by 
Sir William Fawcet, contained, of 
course, his thoughts, but were clothed 
in suitable diction by a more compe- 
tent hand. Yet, though a foreigner, 
however ill he wrote the French, he 
spoke it like a native—one, the effect of 
early habit—the other, the defect of 
education. The editor of the Révéries 
was Abbé Perau. Again, in 1754, a 
prince of the blood, Louis de Bourbon- 
Condé, Comte de Clermont, was, 
on his own demand, elected a member 
of the Academy, for which he was not 
better qualified than Marshal Saxe, as 
may be inferred from the following 
epigram, by the poet Roy, whose wit, 
it is said, cost him his life, so merci- 
lessly beaten was he by the Count’s 
servants,— 

‘“« Trente neuf joints 4 zéro, 

Si j’entends bien mon numéro, 
N’ont jamais pu faire quarante ; 
D’oti je conclus, troupe savante, 
Qu’ayant A vos cétés admis 
Clermont, cette masse pesante, 
Ce digne cousin de Louis, 

Le place est encore vacante.”’ 

See ‘‘ Mémoires de Duclos, (1806, 
8vo.) and D’Alembert— Eloges de 
l’Académie, tome VI.” Clermont’s 
military was equal to his literary in- 
capacity, as evinced in the Seven 
Years’ War (1758.) The Academy 
now forms one of the five departments 
of the Institute of France. 

During a considerable part of the 
past century, Voltaire, like Tiberius 
from Capra, in conjunction with 
D’Alembert, as his Sejanus, ruled the 
Academy, from Ferney, with despotic 
sway; and, in D’Alembert’s encyclo- 
pedian colleague, Diderot, they found 
a fitting coadjutor, a congenial ele- 
ment to constitute the triumvirate. 
Their object was to convert the so- 
ciety into a focus of irreligion, as 
their correspondence testifies; but, 
altogether, the doctrine of their school 
is best enunciated in Diderot’s little 
poem, ‘* Les Eleuthéromanes,’”’ (or 
Fanatics of Liberty,) in the nineteenth 
volume of his works, (Paris 1821,) 
where it is, indeed, condensed with 
fearful energy: 

«¢ Et ses mains ourdiraient les entrailles 


du prétre, 
A défaut d'un cordon pour étrangler les 
rois.” 


None of the ¢frio, however, survived 
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to contemplate the triumph, and revel 
in the consummation of their scheme, 
so illustratively manifested in the re- 
volutionary excesses of 1793 and 
1794. 

1644, 1645. ‘‘ M.de Sabran, &c.”’ 
Of a very ancient family, disgraced in 
his grandson, whose shameful con- 
nivance at, or rather concurrence in, 
the adultery of his wife, of the 
princely house of Foix, with the 
Regent, Philip of Orleans, in 1716, 
is so justly lashed by St. Simon 
(xv. 416). ‘Elle avait,’’ says the 
noble writer, ‘‘tout ce qu’il fallait a 
M. le duc d’Orledns, dont elle devint 
bientét la maitresse, sans préjudice 
des autres.”” The husband coolly 
pocketed the price of his dishonour. 

1652—1660. ‘‘ Antoine de Neuville, 
Seigneur de Bordeaux.’”” Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Commonwealth, 
he concluded, on the 2nd of November, 
1655, a treaty with Cromwell, of 
which the principal condition was 
the abandonment of Charles Ll. by 
France. He died in England in 1660. 
Of his wife St. Simon says, (i. 34,) 
‘“‘Pour une bourgeoise, la femme de 
Bordeaux étaitextrémément dumonde, 
et amie de beaucoup d’hommes et de 
femmes distingués.”” A mighty con- 
descension, in the estimation of this 
corypheus of aristocracy, who, ac- 
cording to the expression of Mar- 
montel, only saw in the world the 
noblesse, in the noblesse the peerage, 
and in the peerage his individual 
self. 

1654, 1655. ‘*M. de Barviére, as 
Agent for the Prince of Condé.” The 
prince, Le Grand Condé, was then in 
Flanders, where he joined Don Juan 
of Austria against France, or rather 


against Mazarin. To oppose the 
minister by every means, was deemed 
justifiable. 


” 


1663. ‘Gaston de Comminges. 
‘‘Homme,”’ says St. Simon, (x. 309,) 
“de grosseur énorme.” In 1650, he 
and his uncle, a man of equal cor- 
pulence, arrested, during the agitation 
of the Frende, the Prince of Condé, 
with his brother the Prince of Conti, 
and his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Longueville—an act of no small danger 
and intrepidity. 

1665. ‘* Henri (Gaston) de Bourbon, 
*‘Duke de Verneuil.”” This spurious 
scion of royalty, educated for the 
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church, had been Bishop of Metz, 
but secularized. He died in 1682. 
His mother, Henriette d’Entraigues, 
was daug}iter of Marie Touchet, mis- 
tress of Charles 1X. by whom, before 
her marriage with M. D’Entraigues, 
she had the Count d’Auvergne, after- 
wards Duke of Angouléme, (Gent. 
Mag. for Sept. 1840, p. 255.) On 
the death of La Belle Gabrielle. 
(D’Estrées,) in 1599, Henry IV. 
soughtand won Henriette d’Entraigues, 
at the price of 100,000 crowns, and a 
promise of marriage, which Sully, 
with honest indignation, tore in pieces. 
This lady was mixed in every poli- 
tical intrigue of her time, of which 
she braved all the consequences; and 
De Thou, (lib. 132, 133,) tells us, 
that on the discovery of a plot, in 
which she was engaged with her 
father, and uterine brother, (D’Au- 
vergne,) she solicited from the king, 
the pardon of her father, a rope to 
hang himself for her brother, but dis- 
dained any favour for herself. 

Every branch of royal bastardy, 
numerous as have been its fruits in 
France, is now extinct in male issue ; 
but Louis Philippe is the represen- 
tative, in the female line, of the Count 
of Toulouse, second son of Louis XIV. 
by Madame de Montespan, through 
his mother, that count’s grand- 
daughter. In no other way does he 
descend from that sovereign, though 
his children, by their mother, can 
legitimately claim him as their pro- 
genitor. 

1667. ‘‘ Henri de Massué,” Marquis 
de Ruvigny,—father of Henri de 
Ruvigny, who was created Earl of 
Galway by William IIl. Both these 
noblemen, of whom St. Simon speaks 
very advantageously, (tome i. 452,) 
were much favoured by Louis XIV. 
who employed them in divers missions 
of confidence; and, on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, the 
son, with Marshal Schomberg, who, 
in 1691, fell at the Boyne, the victim 
of misconception, by his own soldiers, 
(Leland, iii. 566,) were alone ex- 
empted from its inflictive penalties. 
They were offered the private exercise 
of their worship, and the full possession 
of their estates; but they preferred 
exile to this compromise of conscience, 
though, notwithstanding Ruvigny’s 
open junction with Louis’s bitterest 
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foe, his property long remained at his 
disposal, until finally confiscated, from 
his irreconcileable hostility. He was 
a most luckless general, especially in 
Spain, where in April 1707, he was 
defeated by Berwick, when, as stated 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
October last, page 363, the French 
were commanded by an Englishman, 
and the English by a Frenchman. 
«Let us change generals, and we will 
fight the battle again with a very 
different result,’’ said Teigue O’ Regan, 
then a prisoner, to William, whose 
sole victory, during his belligerent 
life, this was; but then it fixed the 
British crown on his head, as that of 
Almanza secured the throne of Spain 
for the Bourbon dynasty. But, alto- 
gether, Ruvigny’s military talents 
were little valued by Marlborough, who 
attributed hisadvancement to William’s 
predilection for the foreigner, equally 
evinced in so many other instances 
of less justifiable preferment. If 
inferior, however, as a warrior, we 
are informed by Evelyn, in a letter, 
dated October 4, 1689, to Pepys, in 
the recent publicaticn of the latter’s 
Life and Correspondence, that Ruvigné 
(sic) was a consummate master ‘“ of 
all the forms of court address, the 
entretien de la ruelle . . . and other 
excountres ala cavaliére,’”? to borrow 
Evelyn’s words; as truly, might be 
expected from a nursling of the court 
of the Grand Monarque, then the mo- 
del and mirror of ceremonial and 
fashion; and his constant book of 
study was ‘Il libro del Cortegiano 
dal Conte B. Castiglione ;” (1528— 
Ald.) but practice is far more instruc- 
tive than precepts in these matters. He 
was succeeded in Spain by Stanhope, 
whose accomplished descendant, Lord 
Mahon, seems destined to occupy 
no subordinate position in the daily- 
accresscent series of Noble Authors. 
Ruvigny died in 1720, and the title, 
always transformed into Galloway by 
the French, with him. 

1671. ‘‘ Count de Alboa.” There . 
is no such name as this, which Mr. 
Holmes properly replaces by that of 
Albon, a very distinguished one, 
borne by this ambassador’s ancestor, 
one of the most eminent commanders 
of his age, Jacques d’Albon, Maréchal 
de St. André, in the preceding century, 
and who, conjointly with Francis 
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Duke of Guise, and the Constable 
Anne de Montmorency, formed the 
Catholic Triumvirate in opposition to 
Coligny and his confederates. Here, 
too, a remarkable omission occurs in 
this list of Ambassadors ; for in 1550, 
St André was specially deputed to 
present the Order of St. Michel, then 
the highest in France, (that of the St. 
Esprit not being instituted till 1579,) to 
our boy-king, “ le petit Roy Edouard,” 
as Brantome qualifies him. The 
embassy is described as of peculiar 
magnificence, and, in return, not only 
was the French monarch, Henry II. 
enrolled a Knight of the Garter, but 
St. André was likewise honoured 
with the decoration: upon which 
Brantome, after complacently re- 
marking, that besides the king, two 
of his subjects, St. André and the 
Constable Montmorency, enjoyed the 
high distinction, adds (Hommes II- 
lustres), ‘‘ La solemnité en est trés 
belle, et l’ordre et le manteau trés 
beau, avec la jarretiére, dont |’insti- 
tution est fort antique.’” St. André’s 
armorial symbol was, Alexander cut- 
ting the Gordian knot, and the motto, 
** Nodos virtute resolvo.”” I am sur- 
prised that Mr. Holmes should not 
have found some record of such an 
event. Chauffepié (tome i. p. 219,) has 
devoted an article to St. André; an- 
other descendant of whom, Claude 
d’Albon, a voluminous writer of the 
last century, published a work in 
express disparagement of the British 
constitution and people. (‘‘ Discours 
sur |l’Histoire, &c. Genéve, 1782.’’) 
1677. ‘*M. de Barillon.” Mr. 
Holmes inquires whether this be not 
Antoine de Barillon, Seigneur de 
Morangis? To which 1 may reply, 
that it is not, but his brother. They 
were three : ¢his ambassador, Antoine 
de Morangis, and the Bishop of 
Lucon, a most exemplary and sancti- 
fied prelate, in the description of St. 
Simon. (xv. 302.) The discoveries of 
later years have communicated to this 
embassy more than ordinary interest. 
The most flaming patriots of the day, 
stand here arraigned, and, in my 
judgment, certainly dispassionate, 
unabsolved of the guilt of corruption. 
No effort of vindication has washed 
away the stain, or invalidated the 
damnatory evidence of existing docu- 
ments; and feeble have been the 
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attempts to palliate what could not be 
justified. But we may seek relief 
from this humiliating spectacle of 
human frailty, in the gratifying per- 
suasion, that the moral code of public 
men is, at this hour, of stricter rule, 
its jurisdiction more submissively 
acknowledged, and its observance 
more obligatory in practice, than we 
can discern it in the transmitted de- 
lineation of past generations. I can 
discover little in history to warrant 
the expression of good old times, in 
advantageous comparison with the 
present, or to support the Homeric 
assertion of that superiority, though 
maintained by the Goddess of Wisdom 
herself : 


“‘Tlatpoe yap to aides dSpotoe marpt 
meXovTat. 

Ter a . ‘ 

Oi méoves Kaxious* mavpor Se te marpds 
dpeious.”” 


Opyss. B. 275. 


An averment gainsaid, however, and 
redeemed by Sarpedon’s contrary 
assurance, (Iliad A. 405,) ‘‘ Hyeis roe 
Tarépov pey apeivoves evyopeO eiva.”” 

1683. ‘*M. de Tilladet.””. Mr, 
Iiolmes seems to think, that this was 
Jean Baptiste de Cassagnet; but [ 
apprehend that the family name was 
La Marque, indigenally Marca, one 
of the most ancient of Béarn. He 
was the son of Frangois de la Marque, 
and brother of the learned Abbé de 
Tilladet, whose Eloge, by M. de Boze, 
of book-collecting fame, is in the 
“Mémoires de l’Académie des In- 
scriptions,” tome iii. p. 530. 

1685. ‘‘Louis de Crevant, duc 
d’Humiéres.”’ He received the Mar- 
shal’s staff ia 1668. In 1672, on the 
invasion of Holland, when our William 
was ‘‘monstratus fatis,’”’ as Tacitus 
designates the dawn of renown, (Agri- 
cola, xiii.) this Marshal, with others 
of the same degree, refused to serve 
under Turenne, then named Marshal 
General, a rank nearly equivalent to 
that of Constable, (which was sup- 
pressed in 1632, on the execution of 
Henri de Montmorency,) but of very 
rare occurrence in the military annals 
of France. It was, however, conferred 
on Villars, in 1733, under whom 
Marshal Boufflers had, in 1709, served 
with patriotic devotion, though then 
his equal—a heroic sacrifice of pride 
to a nobler feeling. It is to the dis- 
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sentions of rival Marshals—each dis- 
dainingsubordination—that the French 
principally, and Colonel Napier in 
some degree, impute their defeats by 
the English, in the late Peninsular 
War; but, united or discordant, they 
were equally doomed to succumb to 
the superior genius of their great 
opponent. 

1685. ‘‘ Francois Joseph, Comte 
de Clermont, e¢ de Tonnerre.’’ This 
is erroneous ; for the title was single— 
Clermont-Tonnerreasa distinction from 
other Clermonts, not double, as the 
copulative ef would imply. He was 
brother of the Bishop of Noyon, so 
much the object of ridicule for his ge- 
nealogical pretensions, even to the 
most aristocratic partizans of birth —~ 
to St. Simon, to Madame de Sévigné, 
and to Louis XIV. himself. (See Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for August last, p. 
149.) Hig Eloge appears in the Mé- 
moires de l’Académie Francaise by 
D’Alembert, with Condorcet’s addi- 
tions, (6 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1788,) 
tome ii. 

1687. ‘‘ Jean Baptiste Colbert, 
&c.”” The purpose of this embassy 
was to establish a maritime and com- 
mercial treaty with James II. whose 
views were always turned to the pro- 
motion of trade, which, during his 
short reign, experienced a signal im- 
provement, as Hume demonstrates ; 
and Pepys equally testifies how intel- 
ligent he was in maritime concerns ; 
but his expulsion from the throne, 
mendaciously termed his abdication, 
rendered Colbert’s mission impotent 
of result. 

1689. ‘Jean Antoine de Mesmes, 
Comte d’Avaux.”” He was one of the 
ablest diplomatists of the age, as his 
Memoirs (1752, 6 vols. 12mo.) will 
evince. Mr. Holmes does not seem 
aware of this impression; for he only 
refers to the manuscripts. Relative to 
the family, see Gent. Mag. for 
Augvst last, p. 146. 

1697. ‘* Camille d’Hostun, Duc 
de ‘Lallart, Marshal of France.’’ He 
was, at this date, only Duke par bre- 
vet, and not made a Peer till 1715. He 
and Marshal Marsin, with the Elector 
of Bavaria, were completely discom- 
fited in 1704, at the battle of Blenheim, 
(or Hochstet,) by Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, when he was made 
prisoner, and continued a captive in 
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England till 1711. He died in 1728. 
He had distinguished himself in vari- 
ous subordinate situations ; but—‘‘ Tel 
brille au second rang, qui s’éclipse au 
premier.” 

1698. ‘‘ Phelippeaux d’Herbaut.” 
A Secretary of State. His grandson, 
who died Governor of Canada in 
1713, left a name long cherished in 
that province. 

1700. ‘ M. de Poussin.’’ He had 
been Secretary to Marshal Tallart. 

As the intention of further prose- 
cuting this subject is not expressed, I 
may infer that it is not entertained ; 
nor, indeed, does the succeeding cen- 
tury offer any inducing motive for it. 
Nothing worth mentioning in that pe- 
riod just now strikes me, at least 
until the French Revoiution, except a 
little anecdote referrable to the Duc de 
Nivernais’ arrival in England, on the 
termination of the Seven Years’ War, 
as Ambassador, in 1763. Stopping for 
refreshment at Canterbury with his 
suite, the innkeeper, one Jackson, pre- 
sented him a bill for fifty guineas, 
which five would have over-paid. 
Thinking it beneath his dignity to 
contest the demand, he discharged it; 
but, on communication of the imposi- 
tion to his friend Lord Chesterfield 
and others, they induced the gentle- 
men of Kent to discountenance Jack- 
son’s hitherto flourishing, because fa- 
voured, house of resort, and this man, 
the dupe of his miscalculating cupidity, 
thus overreached his object.—Like 
the savages of Louisiana, in Montes- 
quieu’s vivid imagery, (Esprit de Lois 
liv, v. xiii.) or, our home example of the 
Sovereign’s spoliation of the Church, 
in the grasping pursuit of an in- 
stant gain, he forfeited the arising 
fruit and certain return of a produc- 
tive establishment. The amiable Am- 
bassador vainly interceded in his 
favour; for the national honour was 
involved, and seemed to demand this 
manifestation of feeling. 

The functions and privileges of 
Ambassadors, in constituant asso- 
ciation with the comprehensive Law 
of Nations, are discussed generally, 
and defined, by Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Dumont, and several others. Some 
particular treatises may also be cited, 
of which the best is that of Abrabam 
de Wiquefort, ‘‘ L’Ambassadeur et ses 
Fonctions.”’ (1746, 2 vols. 4to.) The 
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unfortunate Dolet, (Stephen,) who, in 
1546, was executed for reputed atheism 
—an act rather sanctioned than re- 
proved by Calvin, Scaliger, and De 
Beze—Calvin placing him on _ the 
same line as Servetus (Bayle, article 
Dolet). On his return from Venice, 
where be had been secretary to the 
envoy, the Bishop of Limoges printed, 
in 1541, athis own press in Lyons, a 
slender quarto volume, ‘‘ De Officio 
Legati,’? &c. And Paschalius, (Carlo 
Pasquali,) a born Italian, but natu- 
ralised Frenchman, published in 1598, 
at Rouen, where he was Advocate 
General of the Parliament, a little 
work, of which the best edition is that 
of the Elzevirs, (1645, 12mo.) intituled 
Legatus. 1t has no intrinsic merit; 
but the author, in 1589, was sent by 
Henry [V. onan embassy to Elizabeth, 
as stated by De Thou, to solicit pe- 
cuniary aid, which he obtained—form- 
ing, consequently, another interruption 
in the chain of Mr. Holmes’s list of 
Ambassadors, thus to be filled up. He 
(Paschalius) was afterwards employed 
elsewhere, particularly with the Gri- 
sons, in 1604, as may be collected 
from Sully’s Memoires, tome v. 338. 
These writers, Dolet, Paschalius, &c. 
as was the custom, or rule of the age, 
referred principally to the ancients for 
facts and authorities, (Machiavelli is 
almost the sole exception,) and the 
sources were abundant in examples. 
The pages of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Polybius, teem with 
prolix ambassadorial harangues—the 
exercise and produce of their own 
ingenuity, like Dr. Johnson’s partia- 
mentary discourses, when the doors 
were closed on reporters. Polybius, 
indeed, had performed the functions 
himself, as well as his father, Lycortas, 
and the “‘ Excerpta Legationum ” form 
part of his preserved labours. The 
Roman historians equally abound in 
relations and speeches of Ambassadors 
—Cineas from Pyrrhus, and Carneades 
from Athens, to the Senate—the elder 
Africanus to Syphax—Sylla to Bac- 
chus—Titus Quintius to Greece,—all 
comparatively brief, not forgetting that 
of Popilius to Antiochus, when placed 
in parallel with the elaborations of 
their Grecian predecessors. To what, 
sometimes tedious extent, Homer, 
with other Greek and Latin poets, 
indulged their loquacious propensities 
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in this way, I need not indicate. 
The leading principle of our modern 
envoys and diplomatists, on the other 
hand, is*the impressive lesson derived 
from Macchiavelli and Paolo Sarpi, 
“Volto sciolto, e pensieri stretti,” 
which is equally one of the Spanish 
Jesuit, Gracian’s precepts. ‘‘ Oraculo 
Manual y arte de Prudencia sacada de 
los aforismos . . . . de L. Gracian.”’ 
(Huesca, 1647, 4to.) It is also Lord 
Chestcrtield’s repeated recommenda- 
tion to his son, and is, in fact, the 
old ‘‘ Simulare et dissimulare.” In 
Plato’s Couvivium (edit. L. J. Riickert, 
Lipsiz, 1829.) Alcibiades, in speaking 
of his preceptor Socrates, describes 
him Expovevdpevos Se kal waifov mavra 
te Biov mpds tévs avOpwmovs Statréde.”” 
As disguising in playful form his real 
purpose, veiling his thoughts in smiles. 
This thought of Mr. Holmes, I may 
repeat, was good, and his offering is 
acceptable; for history, like science, 
is most safely based on minute inquiry. 
It cannot, in fact, securely repose on 
other grounds; and, among the aids 
to the efficacy of its instructions, or 
developement of its lessons, the views 
and characters of the main agents of 
the events unfolded in its pages, and 
constituting its attributions, may well 
appear entitled to distinct commemo- 
ration. 
‘* Les vrais Ambussadeurs, interprétes des 
lois, 
Sans les déshonorer, savent servir les rois : 
Des souverains du monde ils sont les 
noeuds sacrés, 
Et partout bienfaisaus, sont partout re- 
vérés.”? 
Voltaire, Tragédie de Brutus, Act v. se. ii. 
A regular treatise on the subject 
would necessitate a recourse to Pa- 
risian channels of information, such 
as ‘‘ La Chambre des Comptes,” ‘* Le 
Dépét des Affaires Etrangerés,” and 
above all ‘‘ Les Archives Nationales.” 
These last are in the ancient Hétel de 
Soubize, rue du Paradis, originally the 
residence of the Constable, Olivier de 
Clisson, under Charles V. in the four- 
teenth century, subsequently that of 
the House of Guise, and, in 1697, 
purchased by Frangois de Rohan, 
Prince of Soubize—the produce of his 
wife’s favours to Louis XIV. In 1806 
Napoleon appropriated it to its present 
use. From these documents, it will 
appear that at least one female was 
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invested with the dignity, and regu- 
larly appointed to the functions of 
Ambassadress—the widow of the Maré- 
chal de Guébriant, who in that quality 
accompanied Marie de Gonzague, the 
Queen of Ladislaus [V. to Poland, in 
1645, and performed her imposed 
duties with perfect satisfaction to her 
own, as well to the Polish court, 
where she received almost royal 
honours. The Polish Queen’s ensu- 
ing fortunes were singular enough. 

I feel bound here to observe, that in 
my occasional, though rare, imputa- 
tions of oversight, or inaccuracy, to 
Mr. Holmes, I am unfeignedly sensi- 
ble that they may terminate in proofs 
of my own error. If so, 1 can aver 
that the fault is not carelessness of 
research, but the absence of accessible 
information. I am, moreover, quite 
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aware how greatly the interest of this 
topic must be impaired by its foreign 
complexion, and how much more ac- 
ceptable would be the details embraced 
in its compass, were they more di- 
rectly British in character ; but then, 
their national attraction could not fail 
to call forth numerous and abler ex- 
positors of the arising questions; nor 
should J, most probably, dare to enter 
the lists of competition, into which 
accidental circumstances may have 
emboldened me to venture, on the 
present occasion, with less diffidence. 
A dry succession of, mostly, unknown 
names, and connecting dates, appeared 
to me, at all events, to demand some 
relief orvariety of illustration—whether 
more or less in degree than I have 
attempted, it belongs not to me to 
determine. Yours, &c. J.R. 





Mr. Ursan, 


THE Lansdowne MS. No. 125, which is a printed copy of Sir Julius Cesar’s 


treatise upon the Court of Requests, annotated by himself, contains, amongst 
its manuscript additions, a copy of the following orders of James I. for 
regulating the behaviour of persons admitted to the Royal Chapel at St. James’s, 
or present when his Majesty passed thither. 

If you can find space for its insertion, [ think it will be found worthy of 
perusal and preservation, not only as connected with a court, the transactions 
of which some of your coadjutors have illustrated with singular diligence 
and fidelity, but also as a striking picture of the manners of our forefathers. 

I should add that the copy in the Lansdowne MS. is in the handwriting 
of Sir Julius Cesar. Yours, &c. J.B. 


Orders sett downe by his Majesty for Civility in sittings, eyther in the Chappell, 
or elsewhere in Court, primo Januarii, 1622. 


Wheras wee have, to our greate 
griefe, observed a generall breach of 
the auncient and laudable orders of 
our Court, wee are resolved to give 
redresse thereunto, and, first, to begin 
our reformacion with that parte which 
hath most immediate reference to 
God’s service, &c. therefore com- 
maund these followinge orders to be 
straightly observed by all. 

That, in our goeinge and comeinge 
from the Chappell, all men keepe their 
rancks, orderly and distinctly, and 
not breake them with pretence of 
speakinge One with an other, or any 
other occasion whatsoever; but pro- 
ceede bothe for our honor, and their 
reputacion, that beinge one of the 
most eminent and frequent occasions 
wherby men’s rancks in precedency 
are distinguished and discovered. 

That noe man whatsoever presume 
to wayte upon us to the Chappell in 

qd 


boctes and spurrs, here at London, 
nor presume to enter booted the 
Privie Chamber upon Sundayes, or 
festivall dayes. 

That noe man come into our inner 
closett under the degree of a Baron, 
unlesse he be one of our privie Coun- 
sill. 

That in the lower chappell, on the 
right hand of the enterance, noe body 
presume to come into the seate of the 
Deane of the Chappell, but leave both 
his seate and his chusshion free before 
him, whether he be present or ab- 
sent. 

That all the stalls beyond his seate 
to the first goinge downe be kept 
onely for Ladyes, and that noe man 
whatsoever presume to come in there, 
whether there be many or fewe 
women. 

That on the other side of the Chap- 
pell none to presume to come into 
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any of the stalls under the degree of 
a Baron, unlesse he be a privie coun- 
sellour, the Captaine of the Penc’o- 
nours, and the Captaine of the Garde, 
in regard of their attendance on our 
person. 

That when wee, or the Prince, are 
present, noe man presume to put on 
his hatt at the sermon, but those on the 
stalls on the left hand, which are No- 
blemen, or Counsellors, and the Deane 
of the Chappell. 

That when wee, or the Prince, are 
absent, as our expresse pleasure is 
that our Chappell be all the yeare 
throughly kept, both morneinge and 
eveninge, (with solempe musicke like 
a Collegiate Church,) unlesse it be 
at such tyme in the summer when we 
are pleased to spare it, soe wee will 
have all decent honor and order kept, 
and therefore, when any of the Lords 
of our Councell be belowe, our plea- 
sure is, soe much respect be given 
unto them (beinge our representative 
body) as noe man presume to be co- 
vered untill they shall require them, 
and then onely the sonnes of Noble- 
men, or such as serve us, and the 


Prince, in eminent places. 
That, in all these places, both No- 


blemen and others use greate dis- 
tance and respect to our person, as 
allsoe civility one to an other, and 
those that are young offer not to fill 
up the seates from those which are 
eyther older, or more, or Councel- 
lours, though perhapps belowe then in 
rancke. 

These we commaund to be in every 
pointe imitably observed, and as wee 
shall take especiall notice of those 
which conforme themselves with care 
and reverence to observe our com- 
maunds, soe we straightly charge and 
commaund all our officers and ser. 
vants, to whom it shall belonge, to make 
severe examples, by punishment and 
open disgraces upon any such as shall 
violate these our direccions, without 
respect of persons. 


Mr. Ursan, Epsom, Jan. 5. 
ALLOW me to submit to you the 
following Commentary on the Seventh 
Journey of the Jtinerary of Antoninus. 
The course of this Iter has never been 
satisfactorily explained, although but 
few stations are named in it, and our 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XV. 
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best antiquaries have laboured to trace 
them out. The subject is one which 
has long engaged my attention, and I 
have come to a conclusion that I have 
discovered the course of the Iter in 
question. It appears in Gibson’s edi- 
tion of Camden thus : 
Irer VII. 
Editio Suritana. 

Iter A Regno Londinium, m. p. xcvi. sic. 
Edit. Aldina, cxv. Edit. Simleriana, 
cxvi. 96. 

Clausentum, m. p. xx. 

Ventam Belgarum, m. p. x. 

Callevam Atrebatum, m. p. xxii. 

Edit. Aldina, Gelleu. Edit. Simleri- 
ana, Gall. 

Pontes, m. p. xxii. 

Londinium, m, p. xxii. 

This is a circuitous route from 
Chichester (Regnum), vid Winchester 
(Venta Belgarum), to London; and, in 
my opinion, proceeded through the 
places which are now known as South- 
ampton (or near to it), Winchester, 
Odiham, Reading, and Walton-upon- 
Thames. 

I believe no doubt now exists of 
Chichester being the Regnum of An- 
toninus. 

Clausentum, it is universally agreed, 
is in the neighbourhood of Southamp- 
ton. 

The site of Calleva has been a much 
more disputed point, but I feel con- 
vinced that it must be placed at Read- 
ing. The name Calleva is, in all pro- 
bability, some latinized British word, 
which perhaps was Ceubal, a ferry, or 
ferry boat : as I suppose from Calleva 
appearing so frequently in the Itine- 
rary, it was the place where the 
Thames was generally passed in the 
British and Roman times, and conse- 
quently was a point of some import- 
ance. I am confirmed in this by my 
opinion of the etymology of the pre- 
sent name, for I conclude that Read- 
ing is derived from the British Rhyd, 
a ford or passage of a river. I also 
believe that the name Calleva is still 
retained in Caversham, on the oppoe 
site side of the Thames. 

There is scarcely any station in the 
Itinerary that has puzzled our anti- 
quaries more than Pontes. I will not 
here state the places at which they 
have fixed it, but proceed at once to 
give my reasons for placing $4 Wal- 
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ton-upon-Thames. This Iter, having 
proceeded to Calleva (Reading), did 
not pass the Thames, but, as I sup- 
pose, went on to some place on that 
river, where there was a bridge over 
it; and which place was, it seems to 
me, at Walton, for I believe the large 
stakes there, mentioned by Bede (some 
of which remained until recently), 
were not those with which the Britons 
opposed Cesar’s passage (although I 
believe he passed the river there), but 
were the remains of a bridge which 
the Romans subsequently erected here. 
Perhaps Pontem was originally ex- 
pressed in this Iter, and not Pontes. 
The tradition of the inhabitants of this 
neighbourhood, is that a bridge ex- 
isted here in early times. 

After crossing the river here, the Iter 
then, in my opinion, proceeded, on the 
Middlesex or north side of the river, to 
Londinium (the Cify of London). 

It is evident that there are errors in 
the numbers or distances given in this 
journey by the Itinerary, and I can- 
not help believing that one or two 
stations are (as we now find it written) 
left out of it. Under this impression 
I am inclined to believe that it origin- 
ally stood, or nearly so, as follows 
(premising that in the three editions 
mentioned above of the Itinerary, the 
total number of miles is variously 
given as 96, 115, and 116) : 

Clausentum, m. p. xxx. 

Ventam Belgarum, m. p. xv. 

Vindonum (or Vindomis), m. p. xxi. 

Calleva Attrebatum, m. p. xv. 

Pontes, m. p. xxii. 

Londinium, m. p. xxii. 
which I modernise thus: 

Miles. 

Bittern, near Southampton . 30 

Winchester . ; . 15 

Odiham , ‘ » 2 

Reading ‘ . - 16 

Walton . . - 22 

London ‘ - 22 


This makes a total of 125 miles, and 
although that exceeds the numbers 
given by the Aldina and Simleriana 
editions, the one by ten and the other 
by nine miles, we may conclude that 
the Suritana edition is very incorrect. 
The inaccuracy of this Iter is clearly 
proved by the distance between the 
two known stations of Clausentum and 
Venta, being stated as only ten miles, 
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whereas they are about fifteen Roman 
miles apart. The distances between 
Reading and Walton, and between the 
latter and London, certainly are not 
equal; but, if it be conceded that the 
road from Walton (Pontes), at that 
period, lay on the north side of the 
Thames, the angle which it was ne- 
cessary to describe, on account of the 
course of that river, would go far, if 
not entirely, tomake up the deficiency 
in distance. 

I have placed Vindomis, or Vindo- 
num, at Odiham, principally on ac- 
count of the modern name seeming to 
retain something of the ancient one; 
but there are other reasons which in- 
duce me to entertain this opinion, al- 
though it has, with some degree of 
probability, been placed at Basing- 
stoke. 

I shall here leave this subject for 
the present, without entering more 
minutely into it, being somewhat 
anxious to see what objections are 
raised to the opinions I have ventured 
on the course of the Iter in question, 
and the stations upon it; and to in- 


. duce those more on the spot to devote 


their attention to it. 
Yours, &c. 4.2. 


Mr. Urgan, Jan. 19. 

I OBSERVE in the Minor Corres- 
pondence of your Jan. Number a note 
from A. J.K. in reply to me, respecting 
the derivation of the name Warwick. 
He has certainly drawn out a tolera- 
ble case in favour of the British word ; 
but, nevertheless, I must still retain 
my opinion that it is purely Saxon, 
until a better definition can be given 
than that afforded by the Saxon Chro- 
nicle. It ought to be recollected, that 
the town was destroyed by the hostile 
incursions of the Saxons and Danes 
not less than five or six times, from 
the time of its foundation to nearly 
the period of the Norman Conquest ; 
and that at each time it received a new 
name from the King who rebuilt it. 
Thus we are told by Rous, that Guthe- 
line, a British King, founded Warwick 
in the Christian era, and called it Caer- 
Guthleon, or the town of Gutheline; 
and that afterwards Gwdyr, another 
British King, named it Caer-Guwar, 
very probably a misprint for Gwdr, 
not Guarth, &c. Camden says, that 
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the British word Guarth signifies a 
fortified inclosure on a hill; and your 
Correspondent infers, that, by chang- 
ing the Gu into W, which it appears 
was the custom of those times, that 
the word would be rendered Warth— 
thus Warth-wic instead of Guarth-wic 
—‘‘ the fortified hill-place.’”” He, ap- 
parently, only alludes to the fortifica- 
tion — but I believe that it is gene- 
tally understood that wyk means a 
town or village; and it should also 
be recollected, that when the British 
Kings rebuilt Warwick, they invaria- 
bly added the word Caer, also signi- 
fying atown. Neither is it at all pro- 
bable, that, if the Britons adopted the 
word Guarth, they would affix to it 
the Saxon termination wyk: they would 
naturally add the British word Caer, 
as before mentioned. 

Avon is derived from the British ; 
and, I believe, it is generally allowed 
that, while many of the rivers still re- 
tain their British designations, the 
names of villages and hamlets are in 
most cases derived from the Saxon. 
The towns were pillaged and destroy- 
ed, and others built in their stead, to 
which the conquerors gave definitions 
in their own language; nor, in their 
deadly animosity to the native inhabi- 
tants, would they retain a British 
name for one of their newly-erected 
towns. I shall, therefore, certainly 
prefer the authority of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle to the conjecture, however plau- 
sible, of Camden, who, it will be re- 
membered, was one of those who ima- 
gined that Warwick was the Presidi- 
um of the Romans, although no coins 
or other vestiges belonging to them 
were ever, I believe, found in or ad- 
joining that town. There was a mili- 
tary station at Chesterton, only six 
miles distant, which renders it highly 
improbable that another should be es- 
tablished so near as Warwick. But 
humanum est errare. Your Corres- 
pondent must also excuse me from 
adopting the inflective word Warren ; 
for, according to its present accepta- 
tion, it signifies a flat (not a hilly) in- 
closure or park ; and thus appears not 
to be at all connected with the subject 
under discussion. 

Warwick was, however, written 
Werburgewic, by Beorhtwulf, King of 
Mercia, about the year 850; and his 
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charter, containing the word, is in the 
Textus Roffensis, (edit. Hearne,) p. 68, 
It appears also, by the Saxon Annals, 
that when England was divided into. 
shires, the new county was written 
Wering-scyre. In Domesday Book it 
is written Warwic-scire. 

Shortly after the destruction of the 
town by the Danes, Ethelfleda, the 
heroic daughter of King Alfred, (who 
had previously married Ethelred, one 
of his Generals, who had been created 
the first Earl of Mercia, and who died 
in 912,) took this town under her pro- 
tection. It is recorded, ‘‘ that she 
retained and defended Mercia with 
the bravery ofan experienced warrior. 
She fortified ail her towns, construct- 
ed ramparts, and entrenched camps in 
the most advantageous situations. She 
defeated the Welsh, drove the Danes 
out of Derby and Leicester, and com- 
pelled many of their tribes to acknow- 
ledge her authority.” In 913 she laid 
the foundation of a castle, on a rocky 
acclivity, on the northern bank of the 
Avon; and also raised a steep and 
lofty mound of earth, on its wes- 
tern side. On this mound, which still 
exists, it is supposed that a fort was 
then erected. This noble and spirited 
woman died in 920. The distressed 
Saxons would naturally fly to this for- 
tification for protection; and thus nu- 
merous dwellings, forming a village, 
or town, would speedily be erected in 
its contiguity. Here, 1 apprehend, we 
have the true meaning of the word 
Weringwic, as given in the Saxon 
Chronicle, viz, wering, a mound, and 
wyk, a town. 

At a subsequent period, viz. 1086, it 
is stated in the Norman Survey, that 
the Burgh (which Spelman says, means 
a fortified town) contained 370 houses. 
Additions were also then made to the 
Castle ; for of thirty-six houses, which 
belonged to the Benedictine Abbey of 
Coventry, four were destroyed, to en- 
large its site, by Turchil the Vice- 
comes; and who was then ordered to 
surround the town (which must have 
considerably increased in extent) with 
a ditch, erect gates, and strengthen it 
with a wall, portions of which still 
exist. 

Having thus examined the etymo- 
logy of the word in question, I am in- 
clined to believe that a majority of 
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your readers will coincide with me in 
opinion, thatthenameof Warwickisde- 
rived from the Saxon, not the British ; 
and that its signification is, a town at- 
tached to a fortified mound, or inclo- 
sure on a hill. 


Yours, &c. W. Reaver. 





Mr. Ursan, Liverpool, Dec. 1. 
RESIDING for a short period in the 
vicinity of Conway, for the benefit of 
my health, after a severe illness, I be- 
guiled a portion of that season in col- 
lecting the following notes relative to 
that truly ancient town. It is pictu- 
resquely situated near to the mouth 
of the river of that name. It is ofa 
triangular form, and surrounded by 
lofty embattled walls, a mile and a 
quarter in circumference, which are 
strengthened by twenty-one semicir- 
cular towers, situated at each of the 
three entrances to the town. On a 
slate rock, forming the bank of the 
river, is situated the Castle, which, with 
a portion of the walls, seven towers 
and a gateway, form the base of the 
triangle, from which the ground rises 
considerably to the apex which is on 
the highest point. The town and 
Castle are seen to the greatest advan- 
tage from the opposite side of the 
river. They were erected in the year 
1284, by Edward the First, as a secure 
palatial residence, under the superin- 
tendence of Henry de Elrington, to 
whose architectural skill the strong 
military Castle of Carnarvon, previ- 
ously erected by Edward, to awe the 
natives of the principality, also does 
great credit. The river runs on the 
south and west sides of the castle, 
whose ichnography is that of a paral- 
lelogram, with a massive circular tower 
at each angle, forty feet in diameter, 
and two others of the same dimen- 
sions on each side, on the top of which 
are small machicolated watch-towers, 
containing spiral staircases. At each 
end is a terrace, surrounded by embat- 
tled walls, with a round tower at the 
outer angles and between them. The 
principal entrance was by a draw- 
bridge over a deep fosse at the north- 
west angle of the castle, within the 
town. The bridge is defended by two 
round rowers, between which was a 
portcullis. These are connected with 
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a curtain or embattled wall to the 
towers of the terrace, the ascent to 
which is by several steps, through an- 
other gateway guarded by a portcullis. 
From the terrace a larger gateway, 
with a portcullis, machicolated, opens 
into the outer court ; on the south side 
of which was the great hall, vaulted 
underneath, whose dimensions were 
one hundred and thirty feet long, 
and thirty-two feet wide, and twenty- 
two in height. Its south side bows 
out, following the curvature of the 
rock on which it is built. The 
roof was vaulted of stone, strength- 
ened and enriched by eight ribbed 
arches, springing from the walls of 
every bay. Four only of these now 
remain. It is lighted by six win- 
dows on the river side, and three 
into the court, within the deep re- 
cesses of which are seats wrought in 
the masonry; there is also a large bay 
window in the east end. Ateach side 
of the hall, and at the west end, there 
are fire-places; and in each of the 
angles, formed by their jambs, there 
is a bracket for the reception of either 
lights or ornaments. These are the 
earliest specimens of fire-places with 
flues that occur in great halls. Hi- 
therto the fires were lighted in the 
centre of the floor, beneath a turret or 
louvre in the roof. This fine hall was 
only exceeded in size by that of Dur- 
ham, with the exception of Westmin- 
ster, the largest in England. 

When King Edward, accompanied by 
his faithful Eleanor, visited this castle, 
its appearance must have been magni- 
ficent. It is extremely probable that at 
the end of the hall, behind the dais or 
high table raised on a platform, was 
the standing cupboard, covered with 
massive plate, above which was the 
large bay window, filled with stained 
glass, representing armorial bearings, 
and other devices, in the most splen- 
did and gorgeous colours. In front 
most likelywasset the King’sseat, with 
a reredoss and canopy covered with 
tapestry, and tables and benches for 
the household were arranged down 
each side of the hall. The seats in the 
recesses of the windows would have 
cushions covered with embroidery, and 
the walls be either hung with tapestry 
or wainscoated in oak-paneling. 
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In this court, at the east end, there is 
a well 15 feet in diameter, and twenty 
deep. The wall which separates the 
inner from the outer court is ten anda 
half feet thick, whilst the outer walls 
are from twelve to fifteen. On the 
outside of the inner wall there is a 
small room for asentinel, lighted by a 
loop into the outer court, and com- 
manding a view of the great gate. On 
the side of this room there is a passage 
into the inner court. On the south 
side of the court, adjoining the hall, 
there is a spacious apartment, twenty- 
nine feet by twenty-two, a portion of 
the arched roof of which still remains. 
It has a bay window looking into the 
court. This chamber was called the 
withdrawing room, whence our mo- 
dern ‘‘ drawing room.’’ Here the 
King received his guests before dinner, 
and retired to after. It walls were 
probably adorned with tapestry, and 
the seats with embroidered cushions. 

The massive tower at this angle 
of the building, had the name of the 
King’s Tower: it consisted of two 
stories and a ground floor. The upper 
story was the King’s Bedchamber, 
and the one below the private sitting 
room, from which a vaulted passage in 
the thickness of the outer wall com- 
municated with the Queen’s private 
room inthe largetower at theotherangle 
of the building, called the Queen’s 
Tower. The Queen’s private room, or 
bower as it was then styled, answer- 
ing the same purposes as the modern 
boudoir, was the most elegant apart- 
ment in the castle. Besides the cir- 
cular room, which is eighteen feet and 
a half in diameter, there are two small 
oblong rooms, which have stone seats 
around them, the windows of which 
look towards the river. Between the 
doorways of these rooms is the opening 
of the oriel or bower, ten feet wide, 
beneath a pointed arch, the entire 
height of the room. Its form is an 
irregular semioctagon, the sides of 
which are divided into seven compart- 
ments ; two of them are on each side 
of those portions which are at right 
angles with the opening, and one on 
each of the other side. Its walls are 
divided into two heights of paneling, 
and the roof arched. The lower se- 
ries of panels are five and a half feet 
high, and are sunk to the depth of fif- 
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teen inches, with seats within. The 
heads of these arches are trefoiled. 
Those above are plain ; three of which, 
in the centre towards the river, are 
open to serve as windows, Between 
these panels, slender columns run up 
to the spring of the upper series of 
arches, from which ribs cross the 
vaulted roof. On each side there is a 
small square aperture, opening into 
the rooms already described. The 
tower on the south side next to the 
hall was the keep, and a passage led 
through it to the top of the walls. At 
the east end a door opened to the gar- 
den terrace, from which there was a 
communication with theriver by means 
of a narrow flight of winding steps cut 
out of the rock, and protected by a cur- 
tain and hanging tower, which project- 
ed somedistance into theriver; and had 
a round tower at its extremity to pre- 
vent the approach of an enemy at ebb 
tide. This garden was sufficiently 
protected by its embattled walls and 
towers, that its walks could be enjoyed 
with safety, though the district around 
might be hostile. [t commands a fine 
view of the surrounding scenery. 

The walls on the east of the town 
present seven semicircular towers, and 
a portal called the small gate or Porth y 
Castle. There is also the lower or 
water-gate, called Porth Issa, with a 
tower on each side. From the nor- 
thern extremity of the wall a curtain, 
embattled on each side, runs seventy 
yards into the river, and was termi- 
nated by a strong tower. Through 
this curtain was a gateway, called 
Porth yr Advor. The next entrance to 
the town is on the west; and is called 
the Upper Gate, or Porth Ucha: it 
was protected by two towers and a 
drawbridge, over a deep and wide 
moat, which surrounded the town, ex- 
cept on the river side. The next en- 
trance was on the south. It was called 
the Mill Gate, or Porth y Felin, as it 
led to the salt-water mill, and was de- 
fended at the other by two towers. 
One of the towers on this side has a 
wall built within it, and contained 
some spacious apartments : it is called 
Llywellyn’s Tower. In the wall imme- 
diately adjoining them are three win- 
dows, which there can be little doubt 
lighted some apartments. Such would 
be the appearance of the castle and 
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walls in 1290, when Edward kept his 
Christmas here, and in 1301, when he 
received the homage of the barons and 
lords, after quieting an insurrection 
of the Welsh, and the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards Edward II.) re- 
ceived the homage of Eineon bishop 
of Bangor, and of David abbat of 
Meanon. One of the last monarchs 
who entered these walls, was the un- 
fortunate Richard, when, in 1399, on 
arriving at Caermarthen from Ireland, 
and finding the Welsh army, under the 
command of the Earl of Salisbury, to 
be disbanded, he came here, consider- 
ing the castle as impregnable. Find- 
ing, however, that it was unprovided 
with stores, and being deserted by 
most of his followers, he threw him- 
self upon the generosity of his enemy. 
The Duke of Lancaster, who was then 
at Flint Castle, sent the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Percy, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, (both of them eworn 
enemies of the King) to treat with him. 
They solemnly assured the King, that 
the Duke only wished his alienated 
property to be restored, and the an- 
cient privileges of parliament to be 
confirmed. The King appearing to 
distrust the Earl’s professed good in- 
tentions, the latter, to remove all sus- 
picion, attended at high mass in the 
chapel of the castle and vowed fidelity, 
swearing allegiance to his sovereign at 
the altar. Caught in this wily and ini- 
quitous snare, the King accompanied 
them out of the castle; and when he 
arrived at Penmanlhos, now Gurch 
Castle, perceiving a band of soldiers 
with Percy banners, he found he was 
betrayed. He was conveyed as a pri- 
soner to Flint Castle, and delivered 
into the hands of the Duke of Lan- 
caster, from which occurrence sprung 
the disastrous civil wars between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. 

This once magnificent abode of roy- 
alty is now in a sad state of dilapida- 
tion, presenting a most picturesque 
ruin. The avarice of individuals has 
done more to destroy it than time itself. 
After the civil wars the Earl of Con- 
way, in 1665, stript the castle of all 
the timber, iron, and lead, and re- 
duced it to its present state. Some of 
the inhabitants of the town have not 
only resorted to it, but also to some 
parts of the walls, particularly near 
the Mill Gate, as a quarry of ready 
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hewn stone; and the tower of the 
castle next to the King’s, has been 
undermined in such a manner as to 
cause a Jarge portion of the tower to 
fall down, and leave the upper part sus- 
pended in the air, whereby the massive 
thickness of its walls is fully exhibited 
to view. Whilst regretting the wanton 
ravages of man o’er this once magni- 
ficent pile, I exclaimed, with Ossian, 
*«T have seen the walls of Conway, but 
they are desolate. The stream of 
Conway is removed from its place by 
the fall of the walls. The thistle 
shakes there its lonely head, the moss 
whistles to the wind—the rank grass 
of the wall waves round its head. 

“* Desolate is the dwelling of the af- 
fectionate Edward and Eleanor, si- 
lence isintheir house. They have but 
fallen before us ; for one day we must 
fall. Why dost thou build the hall, 
son of the winged days? Thou lookest 
from thy tower to day; yet a few days 
and the blast of the desert comes—it 
howls in thy empty courts,and whistles 
round thy half-worn shield.” 

Yours, &c. W. J. Roperts, 


Mr. Ursan, 


HAVING the satisfaction to per- 
ceive that the slight sketch of the life 
of Thomas Hill, Esq. which I sent you, 
varies but little from the chief tenor 
of the accounts furnished by the press 
in general, I am desirous to add a few 
particulars which I then omitted, 
though not because they escaped 
my memory. However, they now ap- 
pear to be more subservient to posi- 
tive truth, than the tone (between jest 
and earnest) adopted by the periodi- 
cals of the day,—not that I wish to 
impugn either the taste or veracity of 
the writers, it being almost impossi- 
ble to treat of so singular a character, 
in any but an interesting manner. 

In the first place, I left it to others 
to speak of the familiar epithet of 
“Tommy Hill,’’ which was so fixed 
upon him that you might speak of 
Mr. Hill, as of a total stranger to 
those who perfectly well knew Tommy 
Hill of the Adelphi. This appellation 
I presume he must have gained from 
the peculiar gossiping tone of in- 
quisitiveness which he everywhere as- 
sumed? His manner of coming ata 
desired piece of information was so 
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penetrating and persevering—so pecu- 
liarly his own—that if it had not been 
for his general good nature, and ap- 
parent anxiety for every one’s welfare, 
it would have been, at times, both op- 
pressive and embarrassing ; indeed, it 
was really so when (as it often hap- 
pened) you had the interests of a com- 
mon friend to preserve by your silence. 
And even then, strive for concealment 
as you might—he would subject you 
to so singular a cross examination— 
give you so searching a look! that 
your extorted smile was sure to betray 
the secret which was ever his more 
darling prize, the harder he had found 
it to worm out! he would then 
laughingly dart away from you as 
much ‘as to say, ‘blame me if you 
can!’? He was thus possessed of in- 
formation frequently, which no one 
else had the fact to elicit; and it was 
often derived from sources where none 
but himself had the privilege of the 
entrée. He was, in short, an adept 
in all that kind of intelligence which a 
general love of literature and art could 
render interesting to persons of fashion, 
properly so called. Authors, artists, 
actors, publishers, and auctioneers 
were thus, at once, both his friends 
and his game; till it could not be de- 
nied, that of late years, from his 
more and more gossiping propensi- 
ties, some persons of eminence were 
known to have shunned him, for fear 
of being made the subject of a para- 
graph ina ‘‘ morning paper.”’ But 
if our friend was so expert an angler 
for the secrets of others, never was 
there a better tactician in his own af- 
fairs, Even when he failed in busi- 
ness, so extensive was the concern that 
he had 400/. per annum for several 
years, to wind up the accounts; be- 
sides being allowed by his creditors, 
to retain all the choicest poetical ar- 
ticles from his library—as some said, 
without any idea of their being worth 
quadruple the bulk of his whole col- 
lection, which still made a ten or 
twelve days’ sale at Leigh and Sothe- 
by’s. 

“hee he had the gift of conciliat- 
ing differences for others as well as 
himself, and from himself I had it, 
that—in reference to a character in 
one of Mr. Inchbald’s plays, he liked 
to be called ‘‘ Mr. Harmony.” Mr. 
James Perry told me that the contract 
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of Messrs. Longman for the poetical 
collection, was as follows,—5000/. by 
their acceptances at 1, 2, 3,4, and 
5 years; but as the same gentleman 
also informed me, some degree of re- 
pentance of the bargain was expressed, 
probably it might have been com- 
muted to the annuity of which so much 
has been said, as Mr. Hill’s chief 
source ofincome for thelast twenty-five 
years. After he left business, he lived 
for several years in chambers, No. 2, 
New Inn, Wych Street, before going 
to James Street, Adelphi. At New 
Inn he amassed an interesting collec- 
tion of theatrical whole-length por- 
traits, by De Wilde, which were trans- 
ferred to his friend C. Mathews’s cele- 
brated gallery at Highgate, and are 
now in the collection of the Garrick 
Club, King Street, Covent Garden. 
Yours, &e. 
An O_p CorresPonvDENT. 

Mr. Ursan, Cork, Jan. 16. 

I LATELY perused, for the first 
time, the ‘Review of Lord Broug- 
ham’s translation of Demosthenes de 
Corona,” and I now trouble you with 
some remarks thereupon. In the first 
place, I regret that the learned re- 
viewer has indulged in much severity, 
on matters wholly unconnected with 
his subject, evidently forgetting that a 
critic ought not ‘‘to travel out of the 
indictment, ju) katnyopew pndev eo rijs 
ypapis,” (p. 30 of Review,) for, surely 
the private character and political re- 
putation of the noble lord have nothing 
to do with the charge of his having 
failed in the attempt to render into 
English the finest oration of antiquity. 

That the weighty task undertaken 
by his lordship was hastily, and there- 
fore, in some respects, incompetently 
performed, no one can deny; that the 
translation is far too much under- 
valued by the reviewer, no impartial 
reader can doubt. To prove that our 
critic, or C. (as I shall henceforward 
call him, availing myself of the newly 
adopted and useful mode of naming by 
initials,) often unjustly censures Lord 
B. and, with an overweening confi- 
dence in his own infallibility, in more 
than one passage, ridicules, in italics 
and ironical notes of admiration, ver- 
sions much more correct than those of 
which he suggests, or rather dictates, 
the sutstitution,—I shall adduce some 
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instances,—instances too, apparent on 
a merely cursory glance at the review, 

At pages 18 and 19 we find, 
on the opening section, his Lord- 
ship translates as follows :—‘“ ‘ Let 
me begin, men of Athens, by implor- 
ing of all the heavenly powers,’ (i. e. 
he implores human beings to let him 
implore the gods—how different from 
the simple Lpérov etyoua! We be- 
lieve that the Greek for his words 
would be either "Aye viv mparov «i- 
xeopat, or Adre por mparov évyeoOat.)”” 
Here C. goes too far in his spirit of 
hypercriticism. ‘‘1 begin by implor- 
ing,” &c. is certainly a better trans- 
lation of mp@rov evxonae than ‘ Let me 
begin,” but the latter is by no means 
** imploring his audience to let him im- 
plore the gods.” It is synonymous 
with “1 begin.” For what turn of 
phrase is more common with correct 
speakers, in anger, when there is least 
intention of imploring the person ad- 
dressed, than ‘‘Let me tell you,” 
“Let me say,” &c.? ‘‘B. that the 
same kindly sentiments which I have 
throughout my public life! cherished 
towards this country, and each of you 
(Sony etivovay Exo SvateA@ TH TE dre 
kat maow wtpiy—literally,” says C, 
“whatever attachment 1 may have 
borne, and still continue to bear, to- 
wards this country and to all of you.)” 
It is true that B. overlooked the true 
import of d:arek; but why does C, 
make the orator speak doubtingly, by 
saying ‘‘ whatever attachment J may 
have borne,” rather than ‘‘I have 
borne and still bear?” ‘Still con- 
tinue to bear”’ is tautology. Again, 
B.’s version of evvotay, “‘ kindly senti- 
ments,’’ censured in the italics of C. is 
much more literal and more English 
than C.’s own ‘‘ attachment.” A dog 
may haveattachment to his master, but 
evvoia, bene sentire, kindly sentiments, 
are proper to the mind of man. dep 
cori padioO imep tpev is rendered by 
B. ‘‘ what so nearly concerns your- 
selves: the preposition dtmep here 
has precisely the import of the English 
word concerning ; but C. enlightened 
by the context, gives us ‘“‘ literally! 
what is most of all conducive to your 
interests.””’ In this 1 can see no im- 
provement on B :—quite the contrary. 
P. 21,—*“ odros &x mepiovaias jou KaTn- 
yope::”” “ He brings his charge an 
unprovoked volunteer,” says® B, 
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Rather, says C.—‘out of the 
abundance of his malice he prefers his 
accusation against me.” We have the 
phrase in the English translation of 
the Bible: ‘ Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.’” I 
confess I cannot see the appositeness 
of this quotation from scripture; for 
the passage in the Greek, cx yap Tov 
Tepioevpatos Ths Kapdias ToaTépa hadel, 
(St. Mat. c. 12, v. 34,) leaves nothing 
understood, but has the words ris 
kapdias, of the heart, in full. But C. 
likes the expression, and forthwith 
adopts it; but in conjunction with 
‘the heart’’ it will not answer here; 
so he turns to the context, and as 
the orator is speaking of an accuser, 
he writes ‘‘ out of the abundance of 
his malice.” Are these the words of 
Demosthenes, the cautious and tempe- 
rate speaker? Would he thus, at the 


outset, upbraid Aéschines: Certainly 


not: he well knew that, with his en- 
lightened audience, arguments alone, 
and not abuse, would be effective,— 
that indeed the latter would argue a 
bad cause. B., evidently more an ora- 
tor than C., has not overlooked this, 
and renders the words correctly, ‘ he 
brings his charge an unprovoked volun- 
teer ;’’ but C. as a Greek scholar, ought 
at least to have borne in mind that 
€x meptovaias, by itself, stands for 
** officiously,”’ ‘‘ superfluously,”’ “‘ out of 
mere wantonness.”” 

Page 22. ‘‘ robs Oeovs mapaxadeoa,”’ 
‘‘ implore the gods,”’ B. A, (i. e. De- 
mosthenes,) ‘‘doesmore. Hesummons 
the gods personally into the court, as 
his coadjutors. The preposition rapa 
brings them to his very side.” Now 
I shall not stop to dispute the possibi- 
lity of his thus ‘‘ summoning the gods 
personally into court”’ to plead before 
men, though it is somewhat contrary 
to the theology of C. who, at pages 18, 
and 19, censures B. in no very mea- 
sured terms, for “‘ imploring human 
beings to let him implore the gods,” 
(and [ have shown that B. does no such 
thing,) nor shall I dwell with regret 
on the circumstance of the summons 
proving ineffectual, for, had Mercury 
entered the court as coadjutor, he 
must have eclipsed A. himself, and 
thus enriched posterity with a speci- 
men of eloquence really divine! Suf- 
fice it to observe that mapaxayew and 
the Latin invoco, addressed to the im- 
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mortals, mean to invoke, to implore, 
to call upon, rather than to summon to 
one’s side as “‘ coadjutors.”” But how 
comes it that C., on this occasion, did 
not look to the context, or even did 
not give the little, but important 
word zaduw, in his extract? In the 
original, the sentence runs thus :— 
Bovdopa, xabdmep e€v apy, marw 
tovs Oeods mapaxadéoat, Kal evavriov 
bpav edyoua. ‘I wish, as in the be- 
ginning, again to implore the gods, 
and in your presence I pray.” Here 
A. himself, by the words xadrep év 
dpxn and mabuy, tells us that tapaxadew 
is the same with the edyoua of the 
opening section. 

There are many parts of C.’s criti- 
cism to which [ object; but, not 
wishing to trespass further on your 
space, I content myself with the above 
citations. It is strange that he, of all 
others, should fastidiously animadvert 
on the phraseology of Lord B. for, in 
this respect, he is not very particular 
himself. I do not mind his sprinkling 
of such words as strongish, stuff'!, 
Balderdash,! Fiddledee,! and Fiddle- 
dedee ! ; but when he places in the pil- 
lory of his italics B.’s expression, 
“* first broached the subject of peace,” 
and forthwith sympathetically tells us 
of A.’s “ horror for all pijara doprixa 
kat and7,’’ and adds, ‘ B. often of- 
fends upon this string” (!), p. 26; and 
furthermore when he suggests the sub- 
stitution, in an oratorical period, of 
the term, ‘‘ throwing of dirt,” for that 
used by B. “ foul slander,’”’ mpomn\a- 
Kispov, p. 22, may we not submit to 
his consideration the precept of the 
Roman satirist, 


‘* Qui ne tuberibus propriis offendat 
amicum 
Postulat, ignoscet verrucis illius ;’’ 


and, reminding him that we are all 
liable to err, venture to express a hope 
that he will be more lenient on his 
brethren of the pen in future. 

“ Amari 


Si volet hac lege, in trutina ponetur 
eAdem.”’ 








He is, no doubt, a good Greek scho- 
lar, and could enlighten the world vo- 
luminously on the rival interests of o 
aud r, or on the weight and influence 
of grave and influential particles : but 
let him recollect that these do not 
constitute all the requisites for trans- 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XV. 
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lating the Iep: Srepavov; nay, that it 
is the meaning, the spirit of the orator, 
rather than his words, set piece by 
piece, as mosaic work, that should be 
transferred. Bearing this in mind, 
and viewing B.’s translation as a 
whole, he will find it much nearer the 
original than it appeared to him at 
first, in his most laudably industrious, 
piecemeal examination. In the in- 
stances I have cited, as in many others, 
it will be seen how he, ever jealous of 
B.’s at all straying from the literal 
meaning, frequently wanders himself, 
and then always stumbles: and why ? 
Because, in his circumscribed view, 
he cannot take in the context of the 
whole, the circumstances, or the policy 
of the orator, as B. does. 

In conclusion, I again express my 
regret that he should have abused his 
talent, (and this remark comes from 
one who is no friend to Lord Broug- 
ham,) in availing himself of this pub- 
lication to attack most virulently the 
character of its author, who has done 
so much for literature, and who is 
universally admitted to be one of the 
greatest men of the age. 

Yours, &c. 

Mr. Ursan, Greenwich, Feb. 16. 

THE ability which the Letters writ 
by a Turkish Spy are admitted to dis- 
play, the popularity of the work for 
more than acentury, and the influence 
which its bold speculations may have 
exercised on public opinion, conspire 
to render it desirable that the author 
of the anonymous portion of it, which 
is comprised in the latter seven vo- 
lumes, should be clearly ascertained ; 
and it may be added that the discovery 
would tend to give completeness to the 
literary history of three countries— 
Italy, France, and England. 

To the just composition of literary 
history there are numerous impedi- 
ments, independently of the acquire- 
ments which it demands. It would 
therefore be tyranny to expect perfec- 
tion. We must be content to bestow 
our applause on every work which 
approximates to it. 

I may particularize, as some of the 
more formidable of such impediments, 
the errors and assumptions of previous 
writers—the questions which arise as to 
personal identity—the mixture of truth 
and fiction in the titles and prefaces of 
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books—the prevalence of anonymous 
works—the difficulty of fixing the 
order of editions—and the difficulty 
of procuring those which it may be 
expedient to consult. Now, as we 
proceed to investigate the history of 
the work under consideration, we meet 
withall these difficulties ; and the proofs 
of this assertion, if the statement did 
not involve repetition, might neither be 
inapplicable, nor devoid of general 
instruction. 

The frank and candid letter‘of Mr. 
Hallam in reply to various communi- 
cations on the authorship of the Turk- 
ish Spy, now solicits attention ; and if 
I comment on some parts of it, or 
endeavour to fortify my previous ar- 
guments, it shall be in that tone of 
respect which is due to one who 
searches after truth with assiduity, 
and would scorn to pervert it in favour 
of an hypothesis. 

Mr. Hallam, it appears, is rather 
confirmed in his opinion. He now 
believes, as no proof to the contrary 
has been adduced, what he did but 
conjecture before.—This may be the 
place for a canon of criticism. To 
advance an hypothesis and require 
that proof to the contrary be adduced, 
is a mode of procedure which might not 
bear the test of application. If proof be 
accessible, there seems to be no scope 
for hypothesis. If inaccessible, we can 
only oppose hypothesis to hypothesis. 
Now the particulars of the transaction 
were concealed at the time, or faintly 
adumbrated. We must not, therefore, 
expect direct evidence on the question : 
it must be decided by the preponde- 
rance of circumstantial evidence. 

I stated the fact of the Hspion of 
1684, left untouched by the paper-knife 
till the 10th August 1840, as a curious 
anecdote—not as an insinuation. I 
may have assumed that Mr. Hallam 
had not examined that copy, but 1 
certainly did not assume it to be 
unique. 

It is suggested that there may have 
been an edition of the four parts in 
French prior to 1688, and perhaps 
published in Holland. If the Dutch 
printers post-date those works which 
are executed towards the close of the 
year, according to the English prac- 
tice, the London edition announced in 
Michaelmas term anno 1687, and the 
Amsterdam edition dated in 1688, may 
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have appeared simultaneously ; and 
Wetstein, who paid much attention 
to English literature, may even have 
furnished the manuscript of the fourth 
part. I madea query to that effect 
while writing my previous letter, but 
could not conveniently introduce it. 
The French writers assume the 
priority of the entire Espion du Grand 
Seigneur, and thence ascribe the work 
to Marana. Mr. Hallam conjectures 
the priority of the latter seven volumes 
of our Turkish Spy, and thence ascribes 
that portion of it to some English 
writer. Now, I applaud the novel 
conjecture, but I do not assent to the 
inference.—If Dumont had published 
the Traités de Législation anonymous- 
ly, if Jeremy Bentham had previously 
retired into solitude, if he had died 
while the work was in progress, and 
if Dumont had acted equivocally, the 
work might have been erroneously 
ascribed to some French writer—and 
it seems to be a parallel case if we 
ascribe the Turkish Spy to an English 
writer. I return to Mr. Hallam. As 
he has done me the honour to adopt 
my dates, J shall describe the process 
by which I was enabled to establish 
the soundness of his conjecture. After 
considerable research, | discovered an 
announcement of the publication of 
Letters writ by a Turkish Spy in Mich- 
aelmas term 1687. The volume was 
said to be printed for H. Rhodes. In 
tracing out his other publications, I 
met with The present State of Europe 
—a periodical work which commenced 
July 1690. It seemed probable that 
Mr. Rhodes would advertise his own 
publications in it, and soit proved. I 
found announcements of each of the 
latter seven volumes. As the journal 
was published monthly, and each 
number had also the date of license, 
the true time of publication admitted 
of no doubt—although the seventh 
and eighth volumes may bear the date 
of 1694.—Mr. Henry Rhodes, give me 
leave to add, was one of the fathers of 
periodical literature in England. He 
was not only the chief proprietor of 
The present State of Europe, but also 
of The History of the Works of the 
Learned—both superior to all similar 
publications of those times. He was 
otherwise attentive to the wants of the 
studious, as he vended achoice Ex1x1r 
Stomacnicum, and A most excellent 
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Cepuatic Water! He acquired a 
considerable estate, and lived to pub- 
lish the seventh edition of the Turkish 
Spy in 1718. 

The assertion which I made, per- 
haps too positively, that ‘‘only so 
much as is equivalent to one volume 
of the English edition appeared in 
French before 1696,” is supported by 
the evidence of various early cata- 
logues. Such evidence may not be 
decisive, but I shall give a specimen 
from the Catalogus Librorum in Bib- 
liopolio Wetsteniano venalium Amst. 
1699.—‘‘ Espion du Grand Seigneur et 
ses relations secretes. 12. Amst. 1688, 
1696.” 

To the French edition ‘‘ avowedly 
translated from the English,” I have 
opposed the English edition ‘‘avowedly 
translated from the Italian.” Mr. 
Hallam does not see the appositeness of 
this argument ; and perhaps it should 
be admitted that I was too concise. 
The concatenation of ideas seemed 
quite complete, but we miss a link or 
so on the paper!—The Arabic proto- 
type is an obvious fiction, which the 
plan of the work required. The above 
assertions, however, may both be true, 
but they rest on ‘the same species of 
authority—that of an anonymous 
editor, Our arguments, therefore, 
would neutralize each other—except 
we believe, as I have rather ‘sarcasti- 
cally intimated, that the prototype of 
the London edition had been com- 
posed in Italian by an Englishman. 

I admit that the phrase follows the 
English so closely, &c. imports less 
than follows the English closely. Ne- 
vertheless, I shall proceed to justify 
my censure of the version by a spe- 
cimen : 

L’Espion, 1684. Lettre 1*. ‘* Mah- 
mut Arabe, tres vil esclave du Grand 
Seigneur, & MHaznadarbassy, Chef et 
Garde du Thresor de sa Hautesse 4 Con- 
stantinople.—J’ay enfin achevé mon voy- 
age, aprés avoir marché cent quarante- 
quatre jours, et je suis arrivé d Paris le 
quatriéme du mois, 4 la manicre des 
Chrestiens. Je ne me suis point arresté 
en Hongrie, et j’ay séjourné quarante 
et un jour a Vienne. J’ay remarqué 
dans la Cour de l’Empire tout ce qui 
m’avoit esté ordonné, j’en ay rendu 
compte au Visir Azem toijours in- 
vincible, ce qui fait que je ne te parleray 
point la-dessus. Il y asi peu que je suis 
arrivé icy, que je n’y connois personne, 
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et personne ne m’y connoist. J’ay fait 
couper un peu au dessous de l’oreille 
mes cheveux que j’avois laissé croistre. 
Je me suis logé dans la maison d’un 
vieux Flaman, et j’y ay pris une chambre 
si petite que le soupgon mesme n’y 
pourra pas entrer, et pour n’avoir pas 
d’ennemi auprés de moy, je n’ay point 
voulou avoir de valet.’’ 

A Paris le 11. de la 9. Lune de I’ 
année 1637. selon |’ Epoque des Chres- 
tiens. 

Turkish Spy, 1694. Letter 1. ‘‘ Mah- 
mut the Arabian, and vilest of the Grand 
Signior’s Slaves, to Hasnadarbassy, Chief 
Treasurer to his Highness at Constanti- 
nople.—I have at length finished my 
journey, after one hundred and forty days’ 
march, arriving at Paris, the 4th of this 
present moon, according to the Christians’ 
Style. I made no stay in Hungary, yet 
sojourned one and forty days at Vienna; 
where I observ’d all the motions of that 
Court, according as I was ordered; of 
which I shall not now speak, having 
given a full account to the ever invincible 
Vizir Azem. Being but newly arrived, I 
scarce know any body, and am as little 
known myself. I have suffered my hair 
to grow a little below my ears; and, as 
to my lodging, ’tis in the house of an 
old Flemming, where my room is so small, 
that jealousie it self can scarce enter. 
And because I will have no enemy near 
me, I will therefore admit of no servant.’’ 


eke 

Paris, 11th of the 9th moon, of the 
year 1637, according to the Christian 
Style. 

L’ Espion, A Cologne, 1696. Lettre 5*. 
—‘* Au premiér Tresorier de sa Hautesse. 
Mon voyage est enfin fini, et aprés une 
assez longue marche je me trouve a Paris, 
ou j’arrivai le quatriéme de ce mois, selon 
la maniere de compter des Chrétiens. 
Je n’ai fait que passer en Hongrie, et 
j'ai fait & Vienne wun sejour de six 
semaines. J’ai selon mes ordres observé 
tous les mouvemens de cette cour; 
de quoi je n’entrerai pas maintenant dans 
un plus grand détail, parce que j’en ai 
déja écrit au Grand Visir. Comme je ne 
fais qu’arriver, je ne connois presque 
personne, et personne ne me connoit 
aussi. J’ai laissé venir mes cheveux un 
peu plus bas que mes oreilles, et je loge 
chez un vieux Flamand, et dans une 
chambre si petite, qu’ a peine le soup- 
gon pourroit-il y trouver place. Pour 


n'avoir point d’ennemi avec moi, je me 
passerai de valet.”’ 

1637. 

That the French editor of 1696 
should re-translate the English ver- 
sion of 1687, rather than give the 
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Paris text, may be no proof of igno- 
rance of its existence. The circum- 
stance admits of another explanation. 
— Marana obtained royal license and 
authority to print his first volume for 
six years, and the second and third 
volumes for ten years. He afterwards 
ceded his rights to Barbin. We may 
therefore presume that the alteration 
of title, and the guise of translation, 
were means adopted to evade theclaims 
of Barbin. 

After a fair statement of my hy- 
pothesis, Mr. Hallam declares that 
“‘such a conjecture seems rather vio- 
lent.””-—Now, I must be allowed to 
compare our notions as to violence of 
conjecture, with reference to the com- 
position of the work. Mr. Hallam 
believes that some nameless person, 
with no obvious motive to preparation, 
announced at once seven volumes of so 
peculiar a cast, and produced them in 
three years. Behold my conjecture. 1 


believe that Marana, who indisputably 
claims the invention of the work, who 
had published a portion of it, and had 
written a more considerable portion in 
continuation, completed the plan which 


he had announced in 1684, and which 
had been his principal occupation for 
more than six years. 

He presumes that Marana would 
not have “acquiesced in so gross a 
robbery upon his reputation.”—Ma- 
rana retired into Italy in 1689, and if 
he had obtained the pecuniary reward 
of his labours, by the disposal of the 
manuscript, might be less solicitous 
about the bubble reputation—especially 
as he is said to have lived a life of 
seclusion. Moreover, the anonymous 
English volume of 1687 called forth no 
public remonstrance. Marana was 
then at Paris, but he submitted to the 
injustice in silence. 

He alsoremarks that Marana“ might 
have published the whole in Holland 
with impunity.’’—As far as the liberty 
of the press was concerned, I admit the 
justness of the remark. It should be 
remembered, however, that both au- 
thors and publishers have to consider 
the probability of a sufficient sale. 
Now, the second English volume must 
have reached Holland early in 169], 
but there was no continental edition of 
it before 1696. Ihave before observed 
that the enterprise was not cherished 
in Holland. 
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When Mr. Hallam remarks that 
Marana had about a dozen little volumes 
by him in 1690, he materially di- 
minishes the force of my argument. 
The dozen volumes had been achevés 
dans sa langue three years previously, 
and probably more were in progress. 
Now, this is an important point in the 
evidence. We see the rapidity with 
which Marana wrote. 1t would have 
enabled him to complete the manu- 
script in 1690—the date which I[ 
assign to the disposal of it! The 
connexion of the manuscript volumes 
with those published in England is no 
very bold step. Barbin, who purchased 
the copyright of three parts of the 
Espion in 1686, was in correspondence 
with Wetstein who published a fourth 
part in 1688; and Rhodes, who pub- 
lished the continuation in 169], had 
been in constant communication with 
Holland, since July 1690. 

One of my remarks on the errors of 
Salfi has been misconceived. I do not 
dispute that Marana retired into Italy 
in 1689: it is the fit of melancholy 
which I call a fiction. M. Weiss, 
who seems to have been the authority 
of Salfi, cites Dreux du Radier and 
Drouet, who authorize no such state- 
ment. I presume that M. Weiss made 
his assertion on the authority of 
Mahmut—a very fallacious mode of 
writing biography. 

On the Journal de Verdun, Mr. 
Hallam observes: ‘‘ this I have never 
seen ; nor is it, perhaps, to be read in 
England.”—The observation startled 
me, for I have cited the work four 
times. Do I refer to texts which I 
have not seen? I leave to others the 
pursuit of such inquiries, and shall at 
once recommend Mr. Hallam to visit 
a certain establishment where his 
name is held in honour, and to present 
to one of the attendants a memo. thus 
endited : 

295b 29. Cabinet.—La Clef du Ca- 
binet, 8vo. Verdun, 1704—76. (The 
vols. for 1754.) H. H. 

In ten minutes, he may have the 
gratification of being in company with 
the instructive M. Dreux du Radier. 

Mr. Hallam represents me as rather 
a traducer of John Dunton.—In the 
extract which I gave, it was my sole 
design to expose the coarse flippancy 
of Mr. John Wilson Croker. The 
opinions of Dunton may not be of 
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much value; but his evidence, in other 
respects, | consider as some of the 
best which has been produced on the 
question. 

To the advertisement of a work by 
the author of the Turkish Spy, 1 attach 
more importance than either F. R. A. 
or Mr. Hallam. Richard Sare, the 
publisher of that work, was one of the 
proprietors of the Turkish Spy, and 
the examination of it, with a view to 
its authorship, is therefore a special 
desideratum. I omitted to notice the 
circumstance before, as it seemed 
probable that F. R. A. would follow 
up his discovery. 

In reply to my argument that Paris 
is the centre of observation and reflec- 
tion, Mr. Hallam asks, ‘‘ Could it be 
otherwise, on the conditions of keep- 
ing up the original design ?”’—I 
answer, certainly; either through de- 
ficiency of skill, or deficiency of at- 
tention. I may cite an example. 
Montesquieu, who was no ordinary 
writer, endeavoured to give his Usbek 
the semblance of a Persian—but Mr. 
Hallam pronounces him to be more 
than half Parisian. 

I am not one of those who consider 
that Mr. Hallam relies exclusively on 
the internal evidence of the work. 
Indeed, an important part of internal 
evidence, sometimes the most convin- 
cing, he omits to notice—that of style. 
I shall therefore produce some speci- 
mens of that class : 

Vol. 1. 
From the French. 
Julius Mazarin 

or Mazarine 


Vol. 2. 
From the Italian. ? 
Julio Mazarini 
or Mazarini 


Genoa Genoua [Genova] 
Leghorn Livorno 

Tuscany Toscany [Toscana] 
A sequin Azechin [zecchino]} 


In Vol. 1. we observe Gallicisms; as 
conserve=preserve, rendition=surrender, 
voyage=journey, defie=challenge ; naval 
army=fleet, &c. In Vol. 2. we mect 
with apparent mistranslations and Italian- 
isms; as, temporize with thy genius, the 
brims of the horizon, a crystal to the 
lamp, diseases and dolors, the capricios 
of fortune, the immarcesscible colour, the 
best of my spirits [abilities], a prefixed 
day, a prefived number of servants, &c. 
In some cases the manuscript seems to 
have been illegible. Thus, we are told 
that the Chinese excel in the art of 
making porphyry [porcelain}|—and we 
read of Mecca and Medina Zalnabs in 
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Arabia. The French translators omit the 
word Talnabs. 

The volume entitled Enirétiens d’un 
philosophe avec un solitaire has excited 
my curiosity, as it has that of Mr. 
Hallam—but not on the same score. 
The preface is said to contain some 
account of the quantité de manuscrits 
which Marana left, and if the silence 
of Dreux du Radier is to be con- 
sidered as evidence, the continuation 
of the Espion formed no part of those 
manuscripts—a_ circumstance which 
would forcibly tend to confirm my 
hypothesis as to the disposal of it. 

As another allusion has been made 
to the mystic epistle of Mr. Daniel 
Saltmarsh, I shall submit an interpre- 
tation of it.—Mr. Saltmarsh pretends 
to write from Amsterdam—becaue, 
as I conceive, Marana had sent his 
manuscript to Wetstein for disposal. 
He pretends to have obtained an 
Italian edition of the work—because 
Marana had composed the previous 
part in that language. He states the 
edition to consist of eight volumes — 
because, with the manuscript before 
him, he could calculate its precise 
extent. He offers the work, as a pro- 
fitable speculation, to his friend in 
London: the unnamed friend was Dr. 
Robert Midgley. He reminds him, 
as an incentive to the enterprise, of 
his ‘‘ great acquaintance with learned 
and ingenious men:” as licenser of 
the press, he was more or less ac- 
quainted with all learned and in- 
geniousmen. He stipulates that only 
one other person should share in the 
speculation: we find, accordingly, 
that Mr. Henry Rhodes was the sole 
publisher of the work.—Such coin- 
cidences were almost sufficient to 
reveal the true state of the case, even 
at the time of publication; but some 
readers, as Sir Walter Scott had the 
wit to discover, love mystery—and 
others, provided they are amused, 
care not whether the name of the 
author be Onuphrio Muralto or Horace 
Walpole.—So ends my comment. 

In the midst of perplexing un- 
certainty, and the necessity of frequent 
conjecture, there is one prominent 
fact, hitherto not sufficiently noticed, 
of which I shall now avail myself as 
the basis of an additional argument on 
the authorship of the work. I shall 
also attempt, on the best circum. 
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stantial evidence, to point out the 
editor and the translator. 

It is certain that Dr. Robert Midgley 
held the copyright of the Turkish Spy 
previously to the 27 Dec. 1693. Now, 
there are various ways in which he 
might have acquired it. Was it as 
the author? We possess a specimen 
of his composition, and it utterly 
forbids us to ascribe to him a work 
of so much ability. Did he employ 
a person to write it? Surely the 
brilliant success of the work would 
have induced such person to throw off 
the mask, and claim his share of ap- 
plause. There is only one other mode 
in which he could have acquired it. 
He may have purchased the inedited 


manuscript, and have procured the - 


translation of it. Thus, by a new 
route, we arrive at the same point of 
conviction. 

It is probable that Dr. Midgley 
edited the work. ‘There are circum- 
stances, besides his connexion with 
it as proprietor, which favour that 
opinion. He edited The History of 
the War of Cyprus, 1687, 8vo. It is 
an avowed translation, but the trans- 
lation is not claimed by the editor: 
such is the peculiar case of the Turkish 
Spy. The History is said to ‘ discover 
the intrigues and motions of the 
principal Courts of Europe:’ the 
Turkish Spy is recommended as ‘‘ dis- 
covering several intrigues and secrets 
of the Christian Courts.” 

It is probable that Mr. Wiiliam 
Bradshaw was the translator of the 
entire work. Dunton describes him 
as the literary operative of Midgley, 
and recognized his style in the first 
volume. Now, the second and sub- 
sequent volumes are said to be trans- 
lated “‘from the Italian by the trans- 
lator of the first volume,” 

The question concerns, as I have 
before observed, the literary history 
of France; and as Mr. Urban is not 
without friends at Paris, I could wish 
that some employé @ la Bibliotheque 
Royale, or some éléve de I’ Ecole des 
Chartes, would favour us with a list of 
all the editions of the Espion du Grand 
Seigneur, anterior to the year 1696, 
which are accessible in the numerous 
libraries of that capital—and also with 
acopy of the manuscript note, from 
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the printed catalogue of the royal 
library, which is said to be the only 
authority for the date of the decease 
of Marana. If men of letters, of what- 
ever nation, were more disposed to 
interchange commodities in such a 
manner, the beneficial effects of it in 
promoting mutual riches would soon 
become visible. 

I shall now take leave of the 
mysterious Mahmut. It would give 
me pleasure if this discussion should 
be the occasion of eliciting positive 
evidence on either side; but there is 
not much chance of it. In the pre- 
sent state of the evidence, I adhere to 
my hypothesis. With the most un- 
reserved inclination to appreciate fairly 
the opinion of Mr. Hallam, and with 
gratifying recollections of his commen- 
dation and his courtesy, I cannot lose 
sight of certain facts to which attention 
has been drawn—but am willing to 
commit to impartial readers the task 
of deciding on the comparative validity 
of our arguments. 

Yours, &c, 
Botton Corny. 


Mr. Urpan, Oxford, Jan. 18. 
THE subject of palimpsest inscrip- 
tions on sepulchral brasses having been 
occasionally introduced in some recent 
numbers of your Magazine, I trouble 
you with the two following, which 
were found nearly perfect on a loose 
brass discovered under the old pews, 
not long since removed, during the 
restoration of St. Peter’s Church in 
the East, at Oxford. Some of your 
Correspondents may perhaps give a 
history of the two persons mentioned 
in the first inscription. J.1. 


(1.) 

“@Orate pro animabus Tobhannigs 
ChHnttok, civig et pannarii Hondon- 
iensis, et Bicardi Wawngsard armigeri 
Defuncti, nuper de Comitatu Lincolni- 
ensi.”” 

(2.) 

“ Cerram terra tegat, Bemon pee- 
tata remitiat. 

Mundus res habeat, spiritugs astra 
petat.” 

N.B. The italic letters are supplied 
from conjecture, the end of the brass 
being imperfect. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


FRIDOLIN. 


THE story of “ Fridolin” is known to most persons who are admirers of 
art, and of the spirited etchings of Retsch; the story on which the series of 
plates is founded, we discovered in a scarce and singular work called ‘‘ Fratris 
Bonvicini de Ripa Mediolanensis, de Discipulorum Preceptorumque Moribus. 
Impr. Venetiis per Theod. de Ragazonibus de Asula, dictum Bresanum 1496. 4to.”’ 

We give it from the original, and shall add one or two more extracts from 


the work. 


Miraculum pro exemplo. No. I. 


‘¢ Juvenis quidam, a patre suo inter ce- 
tera monitus omni die, si posset, in honore 
Christi et matris ejus missam audiret, 
cum quodam domino morabatur ut ei 
serviret. Cui quidam conservus invidens, 
quia carus esset domino, plusquam ipse, 
insidias tetendit, ut posset facere eum 
destrui ; in tanto quod ejus dominus, qui 
zelotipus erat, credens servo invido ea 
quee dixerat, de juvene innocente cogitavit 
qualiter occulte eum perderet, et statuit 
cum uno magistro fornacis, accensé for- 
nice ut primum nuntium quem ad eum 
mitteret in mane in fornacem projiceret. 
Innocens autem juvenis et inscius rei, 
jussu domini sui mane ad fornacem vadit, 
sed in itinerecum transiret, audivit missam 
in quadam ecclesia celebrari, et ibi mora- 
tus est, usque in finem officii divini. 
Interea servus invidus scire desiderans, 
jussu domini sui ad fornacem ivit, ut 
sciret, si magister fornacis implesset quod 
ei preceptum fuerat; cum autem ma- 
gister fornacis eum vidisset, credens 
quod esset ille quem comburi debebat, 
quia primus erat, combussit eum, et sic 
invidus digne incidit in foveam quam 
alteri paraverat. Deinde juvenis innocens, 
finita missd, ivit ad magistrum fornacis, 
qui dixit ei,—Vade et dic domino tuo 
quam bene complevi mandatum ejus ; et 
sic innocens juvenis a morte liberatus est ; 
qui postea, recognita gratia, intravit reli- 
gionem, et fuit deinceps servus Christi et 
matris ejus.’’ 


No. I. 


**Quidam magister erat Parisius cui 
apparuit quidam ejus discipulus clericus 
post mortem, sicut ei premiserat in 
wgritudine sud, habens cappam totam so- 
phismatibus scriptam : qui interrogans a 
magistro, in quo statu erat, respondit, 
quod erat in inferno, dicens quod queli- 
bet litera, ut ei videbatur, habebat pondus 
unius turris, et ibidem multum cruciaba- 
tur ; et hance penam habebat, propter va- 
nam gloriam, quam habuerat in sophisma- 
tibus; dixit etiam, quod totus ardebat. 
Qui discipulus interrogatus a magistro suo, 


Miraculum pro exemplo. 


utrum esset multum horribilis pena, dixit 
ei, ‘ Porrige manum tuam, ut aliquid scias 
de mea ‘pena.’ Tunc magister porrexit 
manum suam, discipulus autem stillavit 
unam guttam sudoris sui super palmam 
ejus, que continuo perforavit eam peni- 
tus, tanquam ferrum acutum: nec postea 
potuit aliquo medicamine sanari. Magis. 
ter autem magnopere perterritus, intravit 
sanctam religionem, dicens, 

Linquo ranis coax: cracorvis, vanaque vanis, 
Ad logicam pergo ; que mortis non timet ergo. 


Miraculum ad premissa. No. III. 


‘* Quidam demon incantatus a quodam 
Mago, coram eo apparuit in formam ju- 
venis succincti, habentis coronam in ca- 
pite, et chirotecas in manibus. Qui cum 
ad quesita responderet, ecce quidam sa- 
cerdos cum corpore Christitransibat juxta, 
qui ibat ad communicandum quendam 
infrmum. Tune demon statim posuit 
coronam in terrd, et extraxit chirotecas, 
flectens genua, donec Presbyter transiret. 
In reversione Presbyteri sine Corpore 
Christi, cum adhuc demon esset ibi, flexit 
unum genu. Tum magus vero admirans 
interrogavit eum cur hoc fecisset. Qui 
respondit, ‘ Primo ob reverentiam Corpo- 
ris Christi feci quod feci; nam scriptum 
est, In nomine Jesu flectatur omne genu 
coclestium, terrestrium, et inferorum, 
licet fecerim hoc coacte. In reversione 
autem Presbyteri cum isset sine corpore 
Christi, flexi tamen unum genu, propter 
reverentiam sacerdotii, cum Sacerdos sit 
in loco Christi. Et nota quod propter hoc 
Miraculum institutum hoc fuit statim ab 
Ecclesia Dei, ut omnis Presbyter cum 
transit cum corpore Christi, habeat secum 
tintinabulum, et lanternam cum lumine.’’ 


Adducit Miraculuminexemplum. No. IV. 


‘*Quidam Miles confitens peccata sua 
Episcopo suo, confessus est omnia, ex- 
cepto uno abominabili peccato quod eru- 
buit confiteri, quoniam cum bonus repu- 
taret, erubescebat tum scelus pandere ; quo 
ab episcopo separato, quidam de familia 
Episcopi accessit ad ipsum tertius, et 
dixit ei, Nonne, domine, vidistis quod 
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vidi ? respondit Episcopus, Quod vidisti ? 
dixit famulus, Quando miles qui recedit 
venit ad vos, habebat catenamcirca collum, 
et dum fuit coram vobis, vidi quendam 
canem, qui deformis et niger, precedens- 
que ducebat eum vinctum, non derelin- 
quens eum, et quum recessit, nondum 
demisit eum: sed precedens tenet adhuc 
eum ligatum. Tunc Episcopus tertius 
(J. territus) cogitans quod canis ille 
Diabolus esset, qui nondum dimiserat 
eum, quia non fuerat confessus omnia sua 
peccata, statim misit nuntium ad mili- 
tem, ut sine mor reverteretur ad eum. 
Nuntius autem, quando fuit prope hos- 
pitium militis, audivit clamores flentium 
et plorantium in domo ejus, qui interro- 
gavit, quid hoc esset; et dictum fuit, quod 
miles ille subito mortuus inventus erat et 
suffocatus in vid. 


Miraculum pro Exemplo. No. V. 
’ * Quidam Castellanus tante malitiz 
erat, quod omnes transeuntes per partes 
illas sine miseratione spoliabat, et licet 
tam pessimus esset, tamen reverebatur 
virginem Mariam, et quotidie salutabat 
eam, et seepe, et cum devotione contingit, 
quod beatus Bernardus transibat per 
partes illas, qui a preedonibus quos Cas- 
tellanus ad suam petitionem tenebat, 
spoliatus fuit. Hic autem cum eis ivit co- 
ram Castellano, nec potuit precibus ab eo 
impetrare, ut spolia redderentur. Tunc 
precatus est eum, ut saltem totam fami- 
liam suam et omnes habitantes congregati 
in castello congregaret, ut coram omnibus 
dicat quedam utilia. Quo facto, cum 
omnes congregati essent excepto Canepa- 
rio Castellani latentes, tunc Beatus Ber- 
nardus dicens nihil posse facere sine illo, 
tum dici fecit eum inquiri, quod ipse vix 
adducitur. Erat autem ipse Caneparius 
doemon, qui formam hominis assumpserat. 
Adjuravit eum per nomen Christi, ut ma- 
nifestaret coram omnibus, quis esset et 
qualiter hic esset. Qui coactus adjura- 
tione dolens et tristis manifestavit se esse 
doemonem, in speciem hominis; et cum 
Castellano mansisse annis quatuor decem, 
ut eum occideret. Tunciterum interrogatus 
4 beato Bernardo quare tanto tempore cum 
eo Castellano stetissit, et non occidisset 
eum? respondit dicens, quod potestatem 
habebat occidendi eum quacunque die 
non salutasset virginem Mariam. Et 
quia Castellanus nullam diem miserat, in 
qua non salutasset eam, ideo ipsa Mater 
Dei defendit eum a morte. Tunc beatus 
Bernardus dimisit eum, qui coram omni- 
bus evanuit ab oculis eorum. Castella- 
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nus, his visis et auditis, territus, vitam 
suam in bonum commutavit.’’ 


Miraculum pro Exemplo. No. VI. 


‘‘ Quidam Pirata pessimus in mari, 
quadam die navigans fracti nave naufra- 
gium passus est, qui solus vivens in aqua, 
coeteris ejus sociis submersis, totus comes- 
tus est a piscibus, exceptis capite, corde, 
nervis, ossibus et paucis membris, non 
tamen mori potuerat. Interea navis 
quedam pertrunsiit, in qua erant duo 
fratres minores qui transibant per partes 
illos. Tune illi qui erant in nave audie - 
runt vocem Pirate clamantis, et lamen- 
tantis. Quiautemerant in nave, nihil vide- 
bant, et timuerunt. Quorum duo descen- 
dentes in quandam barchetam demum vi- 
derunt caput Piratz clamantis, qui mira- 
ti quomodo viveret, interrogaverunt, quis 
esset. Ille autem manifestans se fuisse pes- 
simum Piratam, dixit quod nave fractd, 
in qua erant, omnes socii ejus, in mari 
perierunt omnes, ipse vero non poterat 
mori quia impetraverat a Beat&é Maria 
se non moriturum, nisi prius confessus 
esset, quia ipse devotus erat Sanctee Ma- 
riz, et omni hebdomada faceret suum jeju- 
nium. Hoc dicto, fratres audiverunt con- 
fessionem ejus, et facta absolutione statim 
emigravit.” 


Miraculum pro Exemplo. No. VII. 


‘Agricola quidam misit filium suum 
ad civitatem, ut addisceret cantum ; qui 
adultus factus est sacerdos, et invitavit 
multos ad missam novam. Patrem autem 
non invitavit, quia homo vilis videbatur. 
Tamen ipse novit diem statutum ab aliis, 
qui cum pullis et multis bonis venit ad 
civitatem, ut interesset misse filii sui. 
Quem videns filius, dolens adventum pa- 
tris, quam cito potuit, fecit patrem rever- 
ti ad domum, ne cognosceretur quod esset 
pater ejus. Ile autem reversus domum 
cogitans quam spernatus esset a filio, des- 
peratus cepit vocare diabolum cum 
magno clamore, qui subito apparuit ei, 
in specium magne avis, et visu terribilis, 
et dixit agricole, Quod vis, ecce hic sum. 
Dixit agricola, volo ut suspendas me per 
gulam. Dixit Diabolus, ducas corrigiam 
tuam, et noli nominare nomen matris Dei. 
Quo facto, cum Diabolus levaret eum 
in aera, sensit agricola dolorem, et peni- 
tus sicut potuit, nominavit Mariam, quo 
nomine, audito Diabolo, dimisit eum et 
fugit, et sic virgo Maria liberavit despera- 
tum a morte anime et corporis, et dein- 
ceps egit penitentiam.” 


The volume ends with the following couplet :— 


‘Hee Bonvicinus de Ripa noscere lector, 
Si vis, composuit carmina dante Deo.’’ 
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Olla Podrida, by the Author of Peter 
Simple. In 3 vols. 18mo. 

THE author of Peter Simple, or, as 
we should prefer, of Jacob Faithful, 
is an exceedingly clever writer. He 
can describe life, sketch the manners 
of society, paint the scenery of nature, 
be witty or sententious, as may be 
required ; and the public is indebted 
to him for adding richly to their stores 
of harmless amusement. The present 
volumes, in the most part, may be 
read with profit and pleasure. The 
author’s travels in Belgium, his winter 
visit to Spa, the brief but spirited 
sketches of the Burmese war and 
people, delighted us much ; and, as we 
always find him true and faithful in 
his narrative, where we can follow 
him with our own experience, we give 
himcredit for the same qualities when he 
isexploring regionsthat we never visited. 
We could gladly make copious extracts 
from his work, especially from that 
part in which he gives an account of 
that singular people the Burmese, and 
of the future effect which they may 
have upon the well-being and safety 
of our Indian possessions; but it 
would, perhaps, be better to refer to 
the work itself, where the historical 
picturemay be seen entire; and, as 
we are very fond of authentic anec- 
dotes connected with the animal 
creation, and of their sagacity and re- 
sources, whether instinctive or acquired, 
and because the knowledge of such 
facts is the only ground upon which a 
sound and solid theory on the nature 
of instinct itself can be formed, we 
shall extract a few circumstances 
mentioned by Capt. Marryatt, which 
are probably as new to our readers 
as to ourselves, and which may enrich 


some future edition of Mr. Jesse’s 


Gleanings.* 


“* Vol. 1. p. 142. I could cite an hun- 
dred instances which would prove that 
animals have invention, independent of 
the instinct handed down from generation 
to generation. I will, however, content 
myself with one instance of superior in- 
vention in the elephant, which occurred at 
Ceylon. Parties were employed felling tim- 
ber in the forests of Candia, and this timber, 
after having being squared, was dragged 
to the depdt by a large party of elephants, 
who with their keepers were sent there for 
that purpose. This work was so tedious, 
that a large truck was made, capable of 
receiving a very heavy load of timber, which 
might be transported at once. This truck 
was dragged out by the elephants, and it 
was to be loaded. I should here observe, 
that when elephants work in a body, 
there is always one, who, as it were by 
common consent, takes the lead and directs 
the others, who never refuse to obey him. 
The keepers of the elephants and the 
natives gave their orders, and the 
elephants obeyed. But the timber was so 
large, and the truck so high on its wheels, 
that the elephants could not put the 
timber in the truck, according to the 
directions given by the men. After several 
attempts, the natives gave up the point, 
and retiring to the side of the road, as 
usual, squatted down, and held a cone 
sultation. In the mean time, the elephant 
who took the lead, summoned the others, 
made them drag two of the squared pieces 
to the side of the truck, laid them at 
right angles with it, lifting one end of 
each on the truck, and leaving the other 
on the ground, thus forming an inclined 
plane. The timber was then brought by 
the elephants, without any interference 
on the part of the keepers or natives, 
who remained looking on, was pushed by 
the elephants with their foreheads up the 
inclined plane, and the truck was loaded. 





* Capt. Marryatt seems to query the truth of all Mr. Jesse’s stories. 
Mr. Jesse is a very zealous naturalist, and an eager inquirer after knowledge. 


The fact is, 
It is 


said that, by his great height, he has an advantage in looking into birds’ nests, instead 


of under them, like Mr. Yarrell, and other gentlemen of short adipose stature. 


He was 


called by the naturalists at Paris, ‘‘ Un savant trés zélé, et un enfant bien aimable.’’ 
2 


Gent. Mac. Vout. XV. 
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Here then is an instance, in which the 
inventive instinct of the animal—if that 
term may be used, was superior to the 
humbler reasoning powers of the men who 
had charge of them. * * * To detail in- 
stances of memory must be superfluous, but 
as it does occur to me, I must give an 
amusing instance, how the memory of a 
good thrashing overcame the ruling 
passion of a monkey, which is gluttony, 
the first and only instance that I ever saw 
it conquered. 

‘¢T had on board of a ship which I com- 
manded, a very large Cape Baboon, who 
was a pet of mine, and also a little boy, 
who was a son of mine. When the 
baboon sat down on his hams, he was 
about as tall as the boy was when he 
walked. The boy, having a tolerable 
appetite, received about noon a consider- 
able slice of bread and butter, to keep 
him quiet till dinner time. I was on one 
of the carronades, busy with the sun’s 
lower limb, bringing it in contact with 
the horizon, when the boy's lower limbs 
brought him in contact with the baboon, 
who, having as well as the boy a strong 
predilection for bread and butter, and a 
stronger arm to take it withal, thought 
proper to help himself to that to which 
the boy had been already helped. In 


short he snatched the bread and butter, 


and made short work of it, for it 
was in his pouch in a moment. Upon 
which the boy set up a yell, which 
attracted my notice to this violation of the 
articles of war, to which the baboon was 
equally amenable as any other person in 
the ship, for it is expressly stated in the 
preamble of every article, ‘ All who are 
in, or belonging to. Whereupon | jump- 
ed off the carronade, and, by way of as- 
sisting his digestion, I served out to the 
baboon, monkey’s allowance, which is, 
more kicks than halfpence. The master 
reported that the heavens indicated that 
it was 12 o’clock, and with all the humili- 
ty of a captain of a man of war, | ordered 
him to make it so, whereupon it was 
made, and so passed that day. I do not 
remember how many days it was after- 
wards, that I was on the carronade as 
usual, about the same time, and all parties 
were precisely in the same situation— 
the master by my side, the baboon under 
the booms, and the boy walking out of 
the cabin with his bread and butter. As 
before he again passed the baboon, who 
again snatched the bread and butter from 
the boy, who again set up a squall, which 
again attracted my attention.—I looked 
round, and the baboon caught my eye, 
which told him plainly that he’d soon 
catch what was not ‘all my eye,’ and he | 
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proved that he thought so, for he actually 
put the bread and butter back into the 
boy’s hands. It was the only instance of 
which I ever know or heard, of a monkey 
being capable of self-denial where his sto- 
mach was concerned, and I record it 
accordingly. 

P. 225. **I have been reading Jesse’s 
Gleanings. Is he quite correct? I have 
my doubts. In one point I certainly do 
not agree with him, in his favourite opi- 
nion of cats. I do, however, know an 
instance of misplaced affection of a cat, 
which, although it does not add to the 
moral character of the race, is extremely 
curious for more reasons than one, and 
as it happened in my own family, I can 
vouch for its authenticity.—A little black 
spaniel had five puppies, which were con- 
sidered too many for her to bring up. 
As, however, the breed was much in re- 
quest, her mistress was unwilling that any 
of them should be destroyed, and she 
asked the cook whether she thought that 
it would be possible to bring up a portion 
of them by hand before the kitchen fire. 
In reply, the cook observed, that the cat 
had that day kittened, and that perhaps 
the puppies might be substituted for her 
progeny. The experiment was made, 
two of the kittens were removed, and two 
puppies substituted. The cat made no 
objection, took to them kindly, and gra- 
dually all the kittens were taken away 
and the cat nursed the two puppies only. 
Now the first curious fact was, that the 
two puppies nursed by the cat, were in a 
JSortnight as active, forward, and playful, 
as kittens would have been if they had the 
use of their legs, barked and gambolled 
about, while the other three, nursed by 
the mother, were whining and rolling 
about like full slugs. The cat gave them 
her tail to play with, and they were always 
in motion; they very soon ate meat, and 
long before the others they were fit to be 
removed. This was done, and the cat 
became very inconsolable. She prowled 
about the house, and on the second day 
of tribulation, fell in with the little spa- 
niel who was nursing the other three 
puppies. Oh! oh! says puss, (putting 
up her back) is it you who have stolen 
my children. No, replied the spaniel, 
with a snarl, they are my own flesh and 
blood. That wont do, says the cat, I’ll take 
my oath before any justice of the peace 
that you have my two puppies. There- 
upon issue was joined, that is to say, 
there was a desperate combat, which 
ended in the defeat of the spaniel, and 
the cat walking proudly off with one of 
the puppies which she took to her own 
bed, Having deposited this one, she re- 
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turned, fought again, gained another vic- 
tory, and redeemed another puppy. Now 
it is very singular that she should only 
have taken two, the exact number she had 
been deprived of. Does not this prove to 
a certain extent the power of calculating 
numbers in animals? and does not the 
precocity of the two puppies brought up 
by the cat, infer there is some ground for 
the supposition that with the milk is 
embued much of the nature and dispo- 
sition of the mother? A few experiments 
made on these points would be interest- 
ing, and we should have a new science, 
that of Lacteology to add to Craniology in 
our nurture and rearing of the species.”’ 


The author follows this interesting 
anecdote up, with another relating to 
elephants. 


‘“*The Burmahs, who are disciples of 
Gaudma, equally with the inhabitants of 
Pegu and Syriam, whose country they have 
conquered, worship the White Elephant, 
who is considered as a god. There have 
been but three white elephants since the 
formation of the Burmah dynasty by 
Alompraa. The first one is dead, and I 
have one of his teeth carved with figures 
which was consecrated to the great Dagon 
Pagoda. The second now reigns—he is 
attended by hundreds, wears a houdah, or 
cloth, studded with precious stones, which 
is said to be worth a million of money. 
He also wears his bangles, or armlets on 
each leg, and fares sumptuously every day. 
White Elephants are very scarce. The co- 
louris occasioned by a disease in the animals, 
aspecies of leprosy. Any elephant hunter 
in these countries who is fortunate enough 
to capture a white elephant is immediately 
created a noble, and advanced to high 
honour and wealth. The third white 
elephant, of which I am about to speak 
more particularly, and who may be con- 
sidered as the heir apparent, was taken a 
few months previous to our declaring war 
against the Burmahs. He was very young ; 
his mother had been killed, and he yet 
required partial nourishment. He was 
brought to Rangoon, established in one of 
the best houses in the place, and an edict 
was sent forth from the capital, ordering 
that twenty-four of the most healthy 
young married women should be dedicated 
to his wants, and if they fell off in powers 
of nourishment, be replaced by others. 
This was considered an honour,—for were 
they not nursing a god? Major Canning, 
the political agent, who went to see 
this curious spectacle, described it to me 
as follows :—‘ The animal was not above 


three feet and a few inches high; its co- _ 


lour was a dirty grey, rather than white; 
it was very healthy, playful, and in good 
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spirits. When I went into the room, 
which was very spacious, and built of 
teak-wood, the twenty-four nurses were 
sitting or lying on mats about the room, 
some playing at draughts, and other 
games, others working, the elephant 
walking about, looking at them, and what 
they were doing, as if he understood all 
about it. After a short time, the little 
deity felt hungry, and with his trunk he 
pushed some of the women, but, to annoy 
him, they would not yield to his solicita- 
tions. When he became angry, and was 
too rough for them, they submitted, and 
he put his trunk round their waists, in 
the most affectionate manner, while he was 
supplying himself. I did not see the 
animal myself, as immediately after they 
heard of our arrival at the mouth of the 
river they despatched him under a strong 
guard to a place of security ; but I should 
like to ascertain hereafter whether his 
nurture made him a more reasonable 
being than are elephants in general.’’ 


We shall proceed with some further 
accounts (exceedingly valuable as re- 
cords of facts) of the sagacity of the 
animal creation, moving, as it would 
appear, beyond the line and boundary 
of mere instinctive impulse. In vol. ii. 
p- 4, we find the following anecdote :-— 


‘¢ There is much more intellect in birds 
than people suppose. An instance of that 
occurred the other day at a slate quarry 
belonging to a friend from whom I have 
the narrative. A thrush, not aware of 
the expansive properties of gunpowder, 
thought proper to build her nest on a 
ridge of the quarry, in the very centre of 
which they were constantly blasting the 
rock, At first she was very much dis- 
composed by the fragments flying in all 
directions, but still she would not quit her 
chosen locality. She soon observed that 
a bell rang whenever a train was about to 
be fired, and that at the notice the work- 
men retired to safe positions. In a few 
days, when she heard the bell, she quitted 
her exposed situation, and flew down to 
where the workmen sheltered themselves, 
dropping close to their feet. There she 
would remain until the explosion had taken 
place, and then return to her nest. The 
workmen observing this, narrated it to 
the employers, and it was also told to 
visitors who came to view the quarry. 
The visitors naturally expressed a wish 
to witness so curious a specimen of intel- 
lect, but as the rock could not always be 
ready to be blasted when visitors came, 
the bell was rung instead, and for a few 
times answered the same purpose. The 
thrush flew down close to where they 
stood; but she perceived that she was 
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trifled with, and it interfered with her 
process of incubation, The consequence 
was, that afterwards when the bell rang 
she would peep over the ledge to ascertain 
if the workmen did retreat, and if they 
did not, she would remain where she was, 
probably saying to herself, ‘No! no! 
gentlemen—I’m not to be roused off my 
eggs merely for your amusement.’ 

‘* Some birds have a great deal of hu- 
mour in them, particularly the raven. 
One that belonged to me was the most 
mischievous and amusing creature I ever 
met with. He would get into the flower 
garden, go to the beds where the gardener 
had sowed a great variety of seeds, with 
sticks put in the ground with labels. Then 
he would amuse himself with pulling up 
every stick, and laying them in heaps of 
ten or twelve on the path. This used to 
irritate the old gardener very much, who 
would drive him away, The raven knew 
that he ought no¢ to do it, or he would 
not have done it. He would soon return 
to his mischief, and when the gardener 
again chased him (the old man could not 
walk very fast), the raven would just keep 
clear of the rake or hoe in his hand, danc- 
ing back before him, and singing as _ plain 
as man could, ‘tol de rol, de rol,’ &c. 
with all kinds of mimicking gestures. 
The bird is now alive, and continues the 
same meritorious practice whenever he 
can find an opportunity.” 


The following anecdote of an animal 
not easily rendered docile or gentle is 
given at p. 108 :— 


“¢ Leopold Duke of Lorraine had a bear 
confined by a long chain, near the palisade 
below the glacis. Some poor Savoyard 
boys, who had emigrated, as they stilldo, 
with the hope of picking up money to take 
back with them, had taken shelter in an out- 
house during a severe snow storm. One 
of them who was numbed with the cold, 
thought that he wouldtryifhecould not find 
some warmer berth, and in seeking this, as 
the snow fell fast, he at last crawled nearly 
exhausted into the kennel of the bear. 
Instead of tearing the lad to pieces, the 
bear took him in his fore-paws, and 
pressed him to his shaggy warm coat till 
he was quite recovered. A bear generally 
receives you with open arms, whatever 
may be his ultimate decision, but on this 
instance it was favourable. The poor 
little boy finding himselfin good quarters, 
went fast asleep. The next morning he 
sallied forth to obtain some victuals if he 
could, but without success. Cold and 
hunger drove him again to the kennel of 
the bear, who not only was delighted to 
see him, but had actually /aid aside a por. 
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tion of his supper for the boy’s use. The 
amicable arrangement continued some days, 
and the bear at last would not touch his 
victuals till the boy’s return. This pecu- 
liar friendship was at last discovered, and 
the story narrated to the Duke, who sent 
for the boy and admitted him into his own 
household.” 


The account which we are now 
about to transcribe, (from p. 112) 
is remarkable, for it shows how 
far parental love and solicitude will 
go, in conquering the terrific dread 
which hares (and rabbits) have of 
stoats and weasels, and which abso- 
lutely paralyses their effects to escape. 
We doubt if a similar instance of 
courage on the same occasion, and 
shown by the same animals, is on re- 
cord, 


‘¢ The hare and rabbit tribe, as well as 
the deer, defend themselves by strik- 
ing with their fore paws, and the blow 
which they can give is more forcible 
than people would suppose. One day 
when I was ina cover, leaning against a 
tree, with my gun in my hand, I presume 
for some time I must have been in deep 
thought, I heard a rustling and then a 
squeak on the other side of the tree. 
I looked round the trunk, and beheld a 
curious combat between two hares and a 
stoat. The hares were male and female, 
and had their leveret between them, which 
latter was not above six weeks old. The 
stoat, a little devil with all its hair, from 
the tip of its nose, to the end of its tail, 
standing at end, was at about two yards 
distance from them, working round and 
round to have an opportunity of springing 
upon the leveret, which was the object of 
its attack. As it went round so did the 
the hares face him, pivoting on a centre 
with the young one between them. At 
last the stoat made a spring upon the le- 
veret. He was received by the hares, who 
struck him with their fore feet such blows 
as I could not have believed possible. 
They actually resounded, and he was rolled 
over and over until he got out of distance, 
when he shook himself and renewed his 
attacks. These continued about ten mi- 
nutes, and every time he was beaten off; 
but as at every spring his teeth went in to 
the poor little leveret, at last it gave its last 
squeak, turned over on its side and died: 
the father and mother still holding their 
relative situations, and facing the stoat. 
The latter showed as much prudence 
as courage, for as soon as he perceived the 
leveret was dead, he also walked off. The 
hares turned round to their young one, 
smelt at it apparently, pushed it with their 
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noses, and shortly after, as if aware that 
it was past all defence, hopped slowly 
away. They were hardly out of sight in 
the bushes, when back came the stoat, 
threw the leveret twice as big as himself 
over his shoulders, and went off with his 
prize at a hard gallop, reminding me in 
miniature of the Bengal tiger carrying off 
a bullock. All the actors of the drama 
having gone off, I walked off, and shortly 
after both barrels of my gun went off, so 
the whole party disappeared, and there is 
an end of my story.”’ 


Let us now return to our friend the 
elephant. 


‘*When I was at Trincomalee an elephant 
had taken possession of the road at some 
leagues’ distance, and for reasons best 
known to himself, would not allow a soul 
to pass it. He remained perdu in the 
jungle, till he saw somebody coming, and 
then he would burst out and attack them. 
It is the custom to travel in palanquins 
from one part of the island to another, as 
in all parts of India. If some officer or 


gentleman was obliged to proceed to Co- 
lombo, or elsewhere, so soon as the palan- 
quin came towards him, out came the elc- 
phant. The native bearers, who knew it was 
no use arguing the point, dropped the pua- 
lanquin and fled, and all that the occupant 


could do was tobundle out anddothesame, 
before the elephant came up, otherwise he 
had little chance of his life, for the elephant 
immediately put his knees in the pa- 
lanquin and smashed it to atoms. Having 
done this, he would toss the fragments in 
the air, in every direction, at the same 
time carefully unfolding all the articles 
contained in the palanquin for the occu- 
pant’s use. Shirts, trowsers, boots, bot- 
tles, books, undergoing a most rigid ex- 
amination, and after that, being rended to 
fragments. If the cooley who had the 
charge of the bag of letters made his ap- 
pearance, he was immediately pursued, 
until he gave up the whole correspondence, 
official or private. The bag was opened, 
every letter was opened one by one, and 
thus torn in fragments and tossed to the 
winds. In this way did he keep posses- 
sion of the road, stopping all commu- 
nication for several weeks, until it 
was his sovereign will and pleasure that 
people might receive their letters and 
travel across the country as_ before. 
Now what an unaccountable freak was 
this! It was like the madness of a rea- 
sonable being. If I recollect right it was 
when Capt. Owen was on the east coast of 
Africa; some of his party who landed 
were attacked by elephants, who threw 
them down on the ground, and instead of 
killing them, ag might haye been expected, 
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and which would have given them no trou- 
ble, they drew up a large quantity of mud 
in their trunks, and poured tit into their 
mouths so as nearly to suffocate them, and 
then left them. On another occasion they 
put their fore feet on their limbs so as to 
pinch and bruise them severely in every 
part of their bodies, but avoided their 
bones so as not to fractureone. Now this 
was evidently two species of torture invent- 
ed by the elephants, and these elephants 
in a wild state. There certainly is some- 
thing very incomprehensible about these 
animals. * * * The sympathy between 
the Arab and his horse is well known. 
The horse will lie down in the tent, and 
the children have no fear of receiving a 
kick ; on the contrary, they roll upon him 
and with him, and such is the result of 
kindness. And I can now give a proof 
of the effects of the contrary, as it was in 
this instance what may be termed malice 
prepense in the animal. The horses used 
in the West Indies are supplied from the 
Spanish Main. They are from the Anda- 
lusian stock originally, partly Arab and 
partly Barb. These horses are taken by 
the lasso from the prairies, and are 
broke in as follows :—They lead them 
down to the sea beach, saddle and bridle 
them for the first time, and mount them 
with a pair of spurs, the rowels of which 
are an inch long. Sosoon as the animal 
plunges and attempts to divest himself of 
his rider, he is forced into the sea, and 
there he is worked in and out of his depth 
till he is fairly worn out and exhausted. 
This is repeated once or twice till they are 
submissive, and then they are sent off as 
broke-in horses to the West India islands. 
A friend of mine had a very beautiful 
animal, which he had purchased from one 
of these ships. He had not bought him 
more than a week before he took the bit 
in his mouth, and ran away with the 
black boy who was exercising him. The 
boy lost his seat and fell, and the horse 
for an hundred yards, continued his ca- 
reer, and then it stopped, turned round, 
and gallopped up to the boy, who was 
still on the ground, and never ceased 
kicking him till the poor fellow’s brains 
were scattered in the road. Now this 
was evidently determined revenge.” 

We end our anecdotes with an 
amusing story, which La Fontaine 


would have turned into an excellent 
fable. 


‘* Talking about lap-dogs, one of the 
best stories relative to these creatures is to 
be found in Mad. de Crequey’s Memoirs. 
A Madame de Blot, a French dandysette, 
if the term may be used, who considered 
her own sex ag bound to be ethereal, and 
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would pretend that the wing of a lark was 
more than sufficient for her sustenance 
during the twenty-four hours, had one of 
the smallest female spaniels that was ever 
known. She treated her like a human 
being, and when she went out to a party, 
used to desire her lady’s maid to read the 
animal a comedy in five acts, to amuse it 
during her absence. It so happened that 
a fat priest, who was anxious for the pro- 
tection of Mad. de Blot, called to pay his 
respects. Mad. de Blot made a sign to 
him, without speaking, to take his seat 
upon a large fauteuil. No sooner had 
the priest lowered down his heavy carcase 
into the chair than he felt something 
struggling under him, and a little recol- 
lection told him that it must be the little 
spaniel. That it was all over with the 
spaniel was clear, and that if her mistress 
had discovered the accident it was equally 
clear that it was all over with him, as far 
as the patronage of Mad. de Blot was con- 
cerned. The priest showed a remarkable 
degree of presence of mind upon this 
trying occasion. He raised himself up a 
little from his chair and plumped down 
80 as to give the poor little spaniel her 
coup de grace, and then entered into con- 
versation with Mad. de Blot. During the 
conversation he contrived by degrees to 
cram the dog, tail and all, into his capa- 
cious coat pocket. As soon as it was 
fairly out of sight he rose, bade adieu to 
M. de Blot, and backed out of the room 
with as great respect as if he was in the 
presence of royalty, much to the satisfac- 
tion of Mad. de Blot, who was delighted 
at such homage, and little thought why 
the good priest would not turn his back 
on her. The story says that Madame de 
Blot never could find out what became of 
her little dog.’’ 


Seville and its Vicinity. By F. H. 
Standish, Esq. 8vo. 

WE wish Mr. Standish had spared 
more room for his own observations, 
and abridged his history; for the 
book to us would have been more 
valuable. We make one or two ex- 
tracts, and recommend the work as 
showing much diligence and some 
learning. 


“‘To enjoy the romance of Seville it 
must be visited by night. A walk through 
the streets, when the burning sun has set, 
and the moon risen, presents a scene of 
luxurious novelty, peculiar to this extra- 
ordinary city. Then the guitar sends 
forth its tender and tremulous notes, and 
the fragrance of the rose and jessamine 
are on the gale. Through the green 
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grated iron doors of the houses all the 
varied lights of their courts are seen, and 
each is filled with a diversified group. 
The sky above appears as clear as in 
broad day, while numberless convent 
towers cut upon its pale blue surface, and 
in the tortuous streets the long dark 
shadows of a passenger, or an immovable 
lover waiting for the object of his passion, 
are cast on the white walls of the irregu- 
lar habitations. Here an abutment throws 
a line of shade on a building, there a tower 
darkens all below, while the broad flash of 
light glares upon half a street. In the 
deep stillness of all around the mind 
enters within itself, no longer disturbed 
by the business of the day: it has leisure 
for reflection, and the venerable antiqui- 
ties around recalling the many years that 
have passed over them, the imagination 
depicts another and an earlier age, when 
the treasures of America floated to these 
shores, and the Spanish name caused 
terror to all Europe. In a still more ex- 
tended range, it may figure to itself the 
iron visages of the Goths, and the tur- 
baned Arabs, amongst whom a glance from 
the jet black eyes of beauty to a lover was 
a fatal luxury, often purchased by his 
blood. Boiling and impetuous, but kind 
and docile, the veins of the Andalusians 
are still filled with the life-drops of their 
African ancestors; wild and untamed, 
their every movement betrays the freedom 
of the roving camp, when amidst the fire 
of battle, or the whirlwind of the desert, 
all are equal, and rage and sympathy alone 
have place in the heart, where existence 
is too uncertain to tutor conduct to pru- 
dence, and pleasure too rare to be resisted, 
or accepted without greediness and pas- 
sion. Clanship still exists in Spain; a 
point of honour in the great is to support 
the weak, even in conduct contrary to 
law, whilst an intrusive swain, prowling for 
conquests, is chased by the whole neigh- 
bourhood from the quarter to which he is 
unknown, as the birds unite to drive away 
the stranger from their flocks.”’ 


Mr. Standish thus describes the 
houses :— 

‘The houses of this town are, perhaps, 
the most picturesque in the world. You 
enter them from a porch or zaguan 
to a court, round which are marble co- 
lumns, and these are found not only in 
the principal, but even ordinary habita- 
tions. The arches between the columns 
support galleries or rooms above. It is 
usual to inhabit the ground-floor in 
summer time, and the upper story in 
winter. In the former season a canvass 
veil is placed over the whole court during 
the heat of the day, and removed at night, 
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when the family collect together to receive 
friends under the galleries or in the courts, 
whilst flowers are placed round a foun- 
tain, which generally plays in the centre, 
the courts being often paved with marble. 
The lamps which hang around the walls 
in symmetrical arrangement, the bubbling 
of the water, the fragrance of the flowers, 
the mystical green branches which spring 
up in every direction from large earthern 
pots, givean appearance of romance, which, 
added to the broken lights, the irregular 
architecture of the buildings, and the white 
Ionic columns of marble, present, in every 
house, a varying subject for the draftsman 
or the painter. To the sides of the walls 
are attached mirrors, which reflect all 
around, and pictures, amongst which were 
once works of art that would delight the 
connoiseur. It has been calculated that 
80,000 marble columns exist in Seville, 
but there assuredly must be a much larger 
number, for many are buried in the walls, 
others covered with plaister, and on an 
average every house possesses six.’’ 


The account which Mr. Standish 
gives of the cultivation of the ‘‘ Olive,” 
is well worthy of attention, though 
our climate is far too severe to allow 
of its cultivation, for, though it might 
grow in Cornwall and Jersey, it would 
not mature its fruit. 


‘¢The culture of the olive tree is very 
extensive in the neighbourhood of Alcala, 
and persons even from New South Wales 
have visited it to gain information re- 
specting the mode of treating the plant. 
It gives me pleasure to be enabled to 
lay before my readers an account of the 
best and most modern mode of culture 
employed here, for though it may never 
be capable of adoption in England, its de- 
scription is always an useful addition to 
our stock of knowledge. ‘The olive tree * 
is propagated in Andalusia, by branches 
taken from large trees in the months of 
January and February, cut to the length 
of nine feet, and planted three feet in the 
ground, thirty-six feet apart. Imme- 
diately after planting they are banked up 
with earth in shape of a cone, to the height 
of five feet, in order to preserve the 
moisture for a greater length of time, and 
oblige the shoots to spring from the 





* We believe the olive tree grew some 
years at Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire, in 
the garden of the Hon. Mr. Strangways, 
and was killed in the severe winter of 
1838-9. The olive tree does not appear 
to the traveller till he goes out of the 
Southern gates of Genoa. The white 
mulberry, when he leaves the gate of Lyons 
going to Chambery. 
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upper part of the branch, In the other 
provinces of Spain, where the heat is not 
so great, they do not go to the expense of 
banking them up, but merely cut away 
the shoots that grow toolow. During the 
first year, and sometimes the second, it is 
customary to water them in the months of 
July and August, which is done by 
making a hole in the embankment, which 
is not levelled until the end of the second 
year, when the superfluous shoots are cut 
away, leaving only four that are the most 
favourably placed at the top of the young 
tree, so as to form four branches, which is 
considered the most perfect form, al- 
though a good tree will be produced from 
three or even two branches, but not fewer. 
And in case, from accidental circum- 
stances, it is left with only one branch, 
the others are replaced if possible, in 
succeeding years, by leaving new shoots. 
When the young trees are well taken care 
of, by cutting away all the superfluous 
shoots, and the ground has been ploughed 
once in the winter, and again in the spring, 
and kept clear of weeds, at the age of ten 
years they begin to be so far productive 
as to leave a profiton the yearly expense 
of their management, but they cannot be 
considered to be in their full force of 
bearing, until the age of 30 or 40 years. 
It is customary to prune the trees in this 
province every second year, cutting away 
all the suckers, and leaving them clear 
for the admission of the sun, and for 
ventilation. No branch is allowed to 
grow in a vertical position, as such 
branches are observed to produce few or 
no olives. The olive tree is never very 
productive, unless kept in a strong grow- 
ing state: for which reason at the age of 
50 or GO years, when they have attained 
a large size, and the common pruning and 
cultivation is no longer sufficient to keep 
them in that state, if they be formed of 4 
branches, the two longest on one side are 
cut away within about 9 inches of the 
trunk of the tree ; if found of three, two 
are cut away, leaving one ; and when found 
of two, the largest is cut off, which is 
again done in winter, and the branches 
so removed, are those that serve for plant- 
ing. After this operationis performed, the 
branches that are left shoot with great 
vigour, and new ones are formed on those 
that have been cut off, by taking away the 
superfluous shovts at the end of the second 
year, but not before, and leaving those that 
are most favourably situated. At the 
end of ten years, the new branches will 
have attained a considerable size, and the 
remaining old branches are also cut away, 
by whici) means the tree is formed anew, 
a vigorous state of vegetation is main- 
tained, and by this succession the tree 
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may be continued for ages. If an olive 
plantation gets burnt, which sometimes 
happens from the dry pasture taking 
fire, or any other serious injury happens 
to a tree, the trunk should be cut level 
with the ground, and a new tree is formed 
in the course of ten years, from the 
shoots that spring up from the roots. 
There are a great many olive trees still 
in existence, that were planted by the 
Moors. There are also in this part of 
Spain many large plantations formed in a 
different way. Some grounds are found 
full of the wild olive, in which case they 
are cleared, leaving the trees that are most 
favourably situated, and grafting them. 
The trees thus formed, are found to be 
more hardy, and suffer the dry seasons 
better, than those that are produced by 
planting the branches. The Haciendas, 
or olive plantations in Andalusia, are on 
a large scale, some of them being 
composed of about 60,000 trees, and 
having a palace-like house for the 
proprietor, with a chapel, two or three 
mills, and houses for the workmen, with 
offices. An olive tree produces frequently 
two or three fanegas of olive (five fanegas 
are equal to eight bushels) ; but, taking 
the average, half a fanega is considered a 
good crop per tree. A plantation of 
60,000 trees will produce at least 90,000 
gallons of oil, worth, at the present price, 
6,2507.; the expenses of the year, 
2,0007. : leaving a clear profit of 4,250/. 
The capital employed may be considered 
15,000/. for the value of the plantation, 
and 2,000/. required for the management ; 
making a total of 17,000/.: so that the 
annual profit reaches 25 per cent. The 
average profit, however, is about 10 to 15 
per cent, and when rented, only five. 
The most favourable soil for the olive, is 
a light sandy ground, and the olive will 
grow where wheat can not.”’ 


The author, we think, is not very 
conversant with arboriculture ; we did 
not at first know what he meant by 
the Paradise Tree, p. 59, bearing a blue 
and odoriferous flower like our Lilac, 
but we conjecture it to be the Melia 
Azederach, or Neem Tree of India. 
He says, p. 70, that the Alerce was 
akind of incorruptible cedar, of which 
furniture was made, but the trees are 
now extinct. We think that the Alerce 
was a species of Thuia or Arbor Vite, 
and not acedar, and that the old build- 
ings, cathedrals, &c. of Spain, are cer- 
tainly built with it; but we do not 
think it is extinct. 


eee ee 
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Recollections of the Lakes, and other 
Poems ; by the Author of the Moral 
of Flowers, &c. 


THIS volume of descriptive poetry 
is preceeded by a very modest preface, 
which is a becoming introduction to 
the sterling merit of the volume itself: 
—we have been much pleased with 
the poetic genius, the knowledge of 
the poetic art, and the good taste that 
prevails throughout; nor do we know 
a female author of the present day, 
more worthy to wear the laurel 
wreath: whoever she may be, she 
has been endowed by nature with 
poetic feeling, which she has im- 
proved by studying the best models, 
not in any servile imitation, but as 
the mirrors in which nature may be 
most clearly seen, and as the best 
guides, by which a selection from the 
general stores of nature has been 
most wisely made. She evidently 
loves the poetry of Wordsworth, and 
has judiciously paid great attention 
both to its spirit and the method of 
execution ; nor could she have chosen 
a better model, if she does not make 
it an exclusive one, but joins to it the 
study of our great poets of the elder 
days, through whom Wordsworth 
himself learned the elements of the 
art, in which he excels now so emi- 
nently. We lament that our selec- 
tions must be brief, but we earnestly 
beg the lovers of poetry to possess 
themselves of the entire volume; and 
we can assure them, that nothing can 
ever induce us, either through 
favour, or flattery, or interest, to give 
our humble commendation to any 
poetry that does not appear truly to 
deserve it. We stand in dread of 
Apollo’s ire; in this instance, how- 
ever, neither the author nor ourselves 
have to fear that our judgment will 
be reversed by the synod of Parnassus. 
At the same time we do not say that 
there are not particular passages 
which might not be improved, and 
expressions which we should wish 
altogether altered, as in p. 2— 


‘¢ ____——« T inhale 
No pleasant breezes; see no opening 
flowers 
Save yon few miseries, the sickly growth 
Of a town garden.’”’ 


This wretched colloquial expression, 
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born and bantled in a girl’s boarding 
school, at Kensington or Hammer- 
mersmith, is unworthy of the Muse, 
and should be dismissed in the next 
edition; but there is not much to 
complain of in this way, and we 
hasten to the more genial occupation 
of extracting a sonnet or two as speci- 
mens of the author’s manner of ex- 
pressing her admiration of natural 
beauty. 
FRIAR’S CRAIG, KESWICK. 
“Here cease we from our wand’rings—this 
rude seat, 
Carved thickly o’er with names, invites repose: 
How happily these fir-trees interpose 
Their tall bare stems, which form a frame- 
work meet 
For such a landscape ! while beneath our feet 
Their fibrous roots are traced in such strange 
sort, 
As if some frolic nymph of Dian’s court, 
On fun and mischief bent, a mesh had wrought 
To catch unwary steps—a far retreat, 
Till track’d as now by many a frequent guest, 
As Oread or Dryad ever sought 
For pastime, sylvan rites, or pleasant rest ; 
And still, when Reason sleeps, fond Fancy sees 
Their shadowy forms light tripping ’mid the 
trees. 


Il. 
‘*Ne’er to thought’s inward eye was lov’lier 
scene 
Pictured in blissful vision than is now 
Outspread before us, bathed in the rich glow 
Of mellow Autumn; meads there are, as 
green (tween 
As spring e’er painted; rocks that peep be- 
Rich tufts of natural wood, and mountains 


hoar, 

The true similitude of couchant power, 

Some dark and rugged, others scarcely seen 

Through wreaths, by Morning’s dewy fingers 
wrought, 

Of colored vapour—coronal how fair ! 

Yet frail withal, for soon as they have caught 

The warmer sunshine, lo! they melt in air, 

With dream-like beauty, leaving each proud 
height 

And verdant slope in sunshine richly dight. 

III. 

“With gentle motion, and yet gentler sound, 

(Sound soft and musical as ever woo’d 

The ear of silence in her stillest mood,) 

Glide the charm’d waves amid the rocks 
which bound (round, 

Their destined course ; and as the breeze flits 

Soft as the wafting of a spirit’s wings, 

How strangely sweet the aerial tones it 
wrings {mound. 

From the dark firs that crown this rocky 

Oh! passing lovely is this world of ours, 

To be of sinful thankless man the home. 

Why need his erring footsteps fall on flowers ? 

Why need the gale with fragrant blessings 
come, 


Gent. Mag. Vou. XV. 
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Or the waves break in music? all things prove 
That e’en in judgment God remembers love.* 


Iv. 

*** Will God in very deed on earth abide ?’ 
Then rear the mighty minster in mid air; 
Let fretted roof and pillar’d aisle be there, 
And arch of fine proportion—fling aside 
The massive portals—let the living tide 
Flow in apace, and on the marble floor, 
Prostrate, the unseen but present God adore. 
Over, let full-voiced anthems far and wide, 
Blent with the organ’s pealing notes, resound 
At once through nave and choir, and long 

drawn aisle, 
Till every stone doth seem instinct with sound, 
Or rather, as if lingering in that pile 
Cherubic hosts prolonged the solemn strain, 
And joyful echoed back the loud Amen. 


We will now give a poem in a 
shorter metre, entitled Morning, sug- 
gested by a relievo of Thorwaldsen. 


‘¢ Laughing at the scatter’d night, 
Morn, the beautiful and bright, 
Shedding flowers and dewy light, 

Comes to banish sorrow. 
Nature wakes! on joyous wings, 
To the east, the lark upsprings, 
Seeming, as he soars and sings, 

Notes from Heaven to borrow. 
And sweet gales the groves among, 
Full of odour, full of song, 
Blithely as they float along, 

Bid each flower good morrow. 


“ Now from every cloud of night 
Bursts the sun with conscious might, 
And along his path of light 
Giantlike is going ; 
Whilst like a young and happy bride, 
To the glance he darteth wide, 
Earth, with glad yet modest pride, 
All her charms is showing : 
One by one she gives to view, 
Wooded vale and mountain blue, 
Lakes reflecting Heaven’s own hue, 
Rivers gently flowing. 


Wake, then, wake! noon’s languid sigh 
May not with morn’s freshness vie, 
Nor the flowers which close their eye 
When the sun doth leave them ; 
Match her breath whose balmy power, 





* We must observe that the rhymes in 
Sonnet p. 83, called Painting, are exceed- 
ingly imperfect, and should be amended. 
If they cannot, remould the sonnet alto- 
gether, but never be negligent, or afraid 
of thoughtful labour and care. The verb 
‘*do’’ is also too great a favourite, or at 
least is condemned to do menial service 
too often. 


20 
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Dews to essence turns before 
They do touch the chaliced flower, 
Opening to receive them. 
Haste, then, to the meads away, 
Blossoms cull from every spray, 
And to greet the young-ey’d day, 
Into garlands weave them.” 


Our last specimen must be from p. 
98, on hearing the death of a stranger 
carelessly announced. 


‘* He’s dead !—words oft how lightly 
spoken, 
Yet full of meaning dark and deep, 
They tell of tender ties all broken, 
Of hearts that bleed, of eyes that weep. 


‘‘ They give to view a darken’d chamber, 
Whose gloom and silence hope repel, 
When after Life’s short fitful fever, 
One sleeps—Ah! may he add— sleeps 
well,’ 
‘6 We ask—but wait not for an answer; 
No, rather be the past unknown, 
Lest Charity herself should falter, 
When she would say—‘ to Heaven he’s 
gone.’ 
‘¢ They lead us to a lonely church-yard, 
Where spectral yews their shadows 
wave, 
And then they show a train of mourners 
All weeping round an open grave. 


‘We see a coffin slowly lower’d, 
We see the earth receive her prey, 

And now, alas! all broken-hearted, 
These mourners slowly turn away. 


‘Ah! then no more with thoughtles 
seeming : 
Be these brief words of sorrow said, 
Think of the anguish of the living, 
Think of the dying, and the dead,’’ 


We have not had room to extract the 
larger poems which would have best 
displayed the power of the author; 
but we think enough has been given 
to shew that our praise has not been 
lavishly or falsely bestowed, and we 
heartily wish her success in her ho- 
nourable and delightful career, 


The Ladies’ Companion to the Flower 
Garden. By Mrs. Loudon, 


THIS is a work of very superior 
merit; as a Dictionary of the English 
and botanic names of the most popu- 
lar flowers, with directions for their 


culture. It is sufficiently scientific to 
satisfy the learned, and popular 
enough in its language to instruct the 
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amateur. The arrangement of the 
work is alphabetical, and the plants 
are classed according to their natural 
orders. The size is convenient, and 
the typography clear and elegant. We 
shall transcribe a few casual remarks 
that we made in the perusal of it. 

Acacia Julibrissin.— This tree is 
very subject to canker. It should be 
placed in as warm and sheltered a situ- 
ation as possible, and always against 
a wall, or, in preference, a house. It 
will not blossom if unfavourably situ- 
ated, and probably not at all in any 
latitude much north of London. “We 
have seen it in blossom at Hylands and 
Glazenwood in Essex ; but with us, 
against an east wall, its buds have 
never expanded. 

Allamanda.—Under the head of this 
plant, Mrs. Loudon makes an obser- 
vation which is interesting and use- 
ful.—‘‘ Where a conservatory adjoins 
an orchideous house or stove, the Al- 
lamanda and other splendid stove- 
climbers may be planted in the hot- 
house, and traced through a hole in 
the back wall, into the conservatory, 
in the cool air of which the flowers 
will be more brilliant and more 
agreeably seen than in the damp hot 
air necessary for the roots. This 
_ was suggested and acted upon 

y Mr. Herbert at Spofforth,” &c. 
By a similar process, Mr. Loudon 
has noticed in his Gardener’s Maga- 
zine, that the Indian Water Lilies 
may be made to flower and live in the 
temperature of our external gir. 

Andrachne Arbutus.x—Mrs. Loudon 
says that the Andrachne is the tender- 
est of all the open-air kinds of Arba- 
tus, and so we thought it to be; but 
Dr. Lindley, in his interesting account 
of the effect of the winter of 1838-9 
on the plants of Great Britain, says, 
that it has shewn itself to be the 
hardiest. We, however, still have 
our doubts, 

Aralia Spinosa.—Mrs, Loudon says, 
this tree is useful in a shrubbery for 
its hardiness. We have not found it 
to be unaffected with frosts. The 
largest tree of the kind we know is at 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Arundo Donax.—In the neighbour- 
hood of Tivoli, in Tuscany, and pro- 
bably in other parts of Italy, this 
beautiful reed is used as a support to 
the vines. 
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Aucuba Japonica.—Mrs. Loudon ob- 
serves on this plant, that it is supposed 
to be only the female plant, as though 
it has been introduced above fifty 
years, it has never ripened seeds, 
though it has flowered every spring, 
and the species, of which our variegated 
plant is evidently only a variety, has 
never been introduced, It is now placed 
among the ‘‘Cornacee,” or Dog- 
Woods. 

Brugmansia. — The most successful 
culture of the Datura Arborea in Eng- 
land, in the open air, is said to be in 
some garden at Wandsworth. We 
saw some fine plants plunged in the 
border of a south wall in the garden 
of Colonel Carew at Beddington, Sur- 
rey, looking very handsome. ‘This 
was supposed to be the very border 
and spot where the famous Orange 
trees were grown. The chief care 
should be to preserve the wood ina 
good state through the winter. 

Cedar of Goa, Cupressus Lusitanica. 
—This is a very beautiful tree, but too 
tender to stand any severe winter in 
our climate, except perhaps in Devon- 
shire. There was a handsome speci- 
men at White Knights, some years 
since. 

Deciduous Cypress. — Taxodium. — 
Some noble specimens of the tree at 
Sion, and one near a pond at Stan- 
more Priory. We question whether 
the protuberances from the root of the 
tree, rising above the soil, are not de- 
signed to convey air to the body of roots 
under ground ; as this tree in its natu- 
ral state grows in alluvial soils where 
there is often an annual deposit, which 
without some resource of this kind 
would deprive the roots of all commu- 
nication with the air. The Cypressus 
Sinensis Pendula is a most beautiful 
exotic tree; it may be seen at Lod- 
digge’s at Hackney, at Knight’s, Chel- 
sea, and in the Parsonage Garden at 
Hendon. 

Dwarfing.—Mrs. Loudon has an in- 
teresting article on this curious art of 
dwarfing trees, so successfully prac- 
tised by the Chinese. We have seen 
what Mrs. Loudon describes—“ a mi- 
niature forest, the oaks assuming a 
gnarled and rugged character and 
bearing acorns, and the pines and firs 
with rough furrowed bark, and cover- 
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ed with cones, and yet the whole not 
above two feet high!” 

Eucalyptus.—These singular speci- 
mens of Australian vegetation are too 
tender to bear our climate, if exposed ; 
and are too large, and not handsome 
enough for a conservatory. 

Honey Dew.—We believe this clam- 
my substance is now ascertained no# to 
be the production of insects (Aphides) 
as formerly supposed, but to be an ex- 
udation of the tree; found chiefly in 
hot summers, when the sap becomes 
thickened. 

Hydrangea.—lIt is equally desirable 
and difficult to change the pink flower 
of this plant into a bluecolour. Cer- 
tainly the loam of Stanmore, perhaps 
of Hampstead, will effect this, and so 
does the loam from the Wood at 
Bromley Hill; in general, it is effected 
by artificial means, not always suc- 
sessfully, but it seems cultivated with 
more success on the Continent, and 
above all in the Channel islands. 

Napoleon’s Weeping Willow.—Mrs. 
Loudon says—‘‘ This Willow differs 
from the common kind in several re- 
spects, and it is probably the male 
variety of the Salix Babylonica, of which 
only the female was formerly known in 
England. Itis of much slower growth 
than the common kind, and therefore 
better adapted for planting in a shrub- 
bery.”’—See also p. 256. 

Nepenthes.—Mrs. Loudon says— 
«* Some new Pitcher Plants, which are 
said to be distinct species, have been 
recently introduced.” Wesaw a few 
at Loddige’s at Hackney, in an air- 
tight case, in blossont. 

Araucaria Excelsa.—Norfolk Island 
Pine. ‘One of the largest trees in 
the world, (Mrs. Loudon says,) in its 
native country.” Captain King of the 
Endeavour cut down a tree of this 
species, for a mast, of the height of 
two hundred and twenty feet; but we 
are informed that no trees approaching 
to anything like this gigantic size now 
remain. This tree, though not scarce, 
is dear, for cuttings taken from the 
side shoots do not answer, and it 
must be those grown from seeds. 

Nuphar.—Mrs. Loudon might have 
mentioned that the Nuphar Minima, 
or Scotch variety of this Lily, is from 
its diminutive size very desirable in 
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small artificial pieces of water. 
grown at High Clere. 

Phormium tenax, New Zealand Flax. 
—Mrs. Loudon says,—*‘ This plant 
may be grown in a green house, ina 
rich sandy loam, frequently water- 
ed.”—We have seen it firmly estab- 
lished as an out-of-door plant at Esher 
in Surrey. Undoubtedly it would 
bear the winters of our Southern 
coast. 

Punica.—Pomegranate.—This plant 
should have a full southern wall, be 
carefully pruned like an Apricot, 
and its roots should be kept near the 
surface. Under such treatment alone, 
it will blossom freely. Besides the 
yellow and white, there is a buff variety 
grown at Dropmore. 

Styraz, Storaz.— This shrub was 
formerly cultivated, but has of late 
years given place to newer plants. 
There is a standard bush in Kew 
Gardens, and a fine plant against the 
wall in Chelsea Botanic garden. The 


It is 


blossoms drop off with maturing seed ; 

it is tender as a standard. 
Wisteria.—Mrs. Loudon says that the 

plant in the London Horticultural Gar- 


dens had more than nine thousand ra- 
cemes, containing in all about 675,000 
flowers. It may be mentioned that 
Mr. Rivers’ Catalogue contains a new 
variety from Paris, with scarlet flowers, 
but which has not yet flowered in 
England. 

We have no doubt but that this very 
accurate and excellent little work will 
go through successive editions, and 
be enriched by its author with every 
addition that art and enterprize are 
adding to our floral: wealth. We 
never speak of Mr. and Mrs. Loudon 
and their enthusiasm in their favourite 
pursuits, without thinking that the 
motto of their lives should be the 
same as Ariel’s :— 

“« Merrily, merrily, do we live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough.” 

B—il. J. M. 
A short Statement of Facts connected 

with the Proposed Changes in our 

Commercial Tariff, and the System of 

Ad valorem Duties. By the Rev. 

Thomas Farr. 

IT has been remarked, as the author 
of this useful little pamphlet observes, 
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“ that in England the taxation falls like 
a lump of lead on the poor, and like a fea- 
ther on the rich.” Fixed duties on 
tea, coffee, butter, cheese, spirits and 
wine, potatoes, and all articles of food, 
make the many pay for the few, and as 
the less wealthy classes are forced to 
purchase the inferior qualities, this 
fiscal machinery compels the poor man 
to contribute three times as much as the 
rich to the charges of the state. 
Nothing would therefore tend so 
much to ameliorate the condition of 
the people of this country as a fair 
system of ad valorem duties; for as 
long as the cost of the article consumed 
does not regulate the duty levied, our 
commercial tariff cannot be on an equitable 
basis ; and families of small incomes 
must live on the Continent, because 
an unfair and dishonest system of 
taxation plunders them if they remain 
in England. In consequence of this 
unequal and unjust system being 
forced at length on the attention of 
Government, a committee was ap- 
pointed, and a report on import duties, 
containing more than 300 pages, has 
been published. On this Mr. T. Farr 
remarks, “but I am still of opinion 
that the finances of this country can 
never be in a sound and healthy con- 
dition, until all the measures which I 
then proposed (i. e. in a former work) 
are adopted.” Mr. Farr thinks that 
Mr. M‘Gregor’s table or tariff of new 
custom duties upon a more equitable 
and fiscal basis, contains various omis- 
sions and inaccuracies, presenting, in 
some instances, neither congruity nor 
unity of purpose. He therefore has 
put together a few authenticated facts 
connected with the proposed changes 
in our commercial tariff in the present 
work. 

“« The most pleasing part of the pros- 
pect (he says) before us is, that without 
any alteration in the corn laws,—a mea- 
sure very difficult to get passed—the 
duties on coffee can be reduced, and anim. 
mediate increase of revenue to the amount 
of four millions be assured ; three millions 
by the alteration of the sugar duties ; and 
one million from those on timber, by 
allowing a freer system of trade to 
our colonies ; a change equally beneficial 
to themselves and to the mother country. 
In passing these measures not a moment 
should be lost, and the necessary legisla- 
tive enactments should be brought forward 
immediately.” 
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As the rest of the pamphlet is em- 
ployed in specifying the proposed al- 
terations on particular articles of im- 
portation, we are not able to extract 
the valuable matter it contains, nor 
can it be abridged; but we recom- 
mend it to the attention of those who 
feel of what importance a just system 
of taxation is to the well-being of a 
country, and to the contentment of the 
inhabitants ; and we are sorry to have 
to observe, that the lower classes in 
England have far more reason to com- 
plain of their rulers on this head, than 
those of any other country in Europe. 

The view of our taxation which is 
given in the tables of the tariff quoted 
by Mr. Farr, reminds us of the justice 
of the observation made by a sagaci- 
ous philosopher when considering that 
political form of society which is most 
favourable to the prosperity of all the 
classes into which society is divided. 
‘‘The English aristocracy (says M. de 
Tocqueville) is, perhaps, the most 
liberal which ever existed, and no body 
of men has ever uninterruptedly fur- 
nished so many honourable and en- 
lightened individuals to the govern- 
ment of acountry. It cannot, how- 
ever, escape observation, that in the 
legislature of England, the good of the 
poor has been sacrificed to the advantage 
of the rich, and the rights of the majority 
to the privileges of the few. The con- 
sequence is, that England, at the pre- 
sent day, combines the extremes of 
fortune in the bosom of her society. 
And her perils and calamities are 
almost equal to her vower and her 
renown.” 

A Course of Plain Sermons on the 

Church, and her Gifts. By Rev. F. 

Fulford, 4. M. 


WE think Mr. Fulford’s Sermons 
are such as might be heard with ad- 
vantage by any congregation, learned 
or little educated ; though we observe 
some degree of difference in their style 
and manner of exposition: but we are 
more particularly pleased with his pre- 
face, and the very wise and judicious 
remarks he has made on the ebullient 
zeal of certain Protestant orators, and 
the mischief which they are likely to 
do to the cause they advocated. We 
must extract a short passage relating 
to the anti-romanist oratory, now so 
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much in fashion, and so fearfully ener- 
getic, as if the Pope himself and all 
the Cardinals were off Spithead and 
ready to land, and could only be kept 
off by the fury of declamation. 


‘‘ Sound and temperate exposures of 
the real errors of Romanism are most 
needful and wholesome ; but violent abuse 
of even the undoubted evils of Popery, 
and indiscriminate condemnation of all 
Romish opinions and usages, as if they 
were necessarily not Catholic, injure 
rather than advance the cause which they 
are intended to support. In a late num- 
ber of the British Magazine there is a 
short extract from a report of a meeting 
of the Sheffield Reformation and Pro- 
testant Association, held on Nov.13, 1839, 
at which the Rev. Mr. Mac Ghee is stated 
to have spoken as follows. ‘ I would go 
to the very Vatican, and warn that man of 
sin the Pope, to renounce the horrid 
blasphemy! Oh! think what horrid blas- 
phemy it is! A miserable sinner of the 
earth daring to call himself -the head of 
hope and glory ; tell him that all manner 
of sins and blasphemies shall be forgiven 
unto men; that there was mercy for his 
guilty soul in the very Saviour he dis- 
honoured, and that if there is hope for his 
soul, he must cry no Popery.’ I pass 
over, said the writer of this article, the 
pleasant desire of converting the Pope 
by making him cry ‘no Popery.’ Of 
which, however, to those who know 
nothing of the speaker, it is no small 
stretch of charity to believe, that it was 
not propounded for the sole purpose of 
making the controversy ridiculous; but I 
do ask if any man really believed the 
Pope to be ‘ the man of sin,’ how could 
he talk of converting him at all? Who 
told Mr. Mac Ghee that the sins and 
blasphemies of ‘the man of sin’ will or 
can be forgiven? In what rational sense 
can any Christian man call the ‘ man 
of sin’ his fellow sinner? These are 
plain questions capable of a plain answer, 
and deserving of one; unless, forsooth, we 
are to believe that the words of Holy 
Scripture must be taken with as much 
latitude of spiritualisation as is requisite 
to make sense or reason of the rhapso- 
dies of a platform orator. I have long 
been convinced that those who use the 
prophesies of Antichrist, as stones to pelt 
the papists with, do not really believe them 
to be true in their plain and grammatical 
meaning, and this seems to be a pretty 
plain instance of the truth of the observa- 
tion.” 


We recommend the whole of this 
preface to the attention of those who 
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are desirous to form sound and correct 
views on points connected with the 
Romish controversy now so prevalent, 
and often so ignorantly and injudici- 
ously handled iy those eager to instruct 
the world in truths which they them- 
selves have not had the courage or can- 
dour to learn. 

The Mountains and Lakes of Switzer- 
land. By Mrs. Bray. 3 Vols. 
WE have been much pleased by the 

perusal of these volumes: they are 

written, as we should have expected 

Mrs. Bray to write, with taste and 

elegance; and her observations on the 

beauties both of Nature and Art shew 
much disctimination and judgment. 

With regard to those portions of the 

letters which are occupied in the little 

details of domestic arrangement, and in 
the familiar communication of such 
ahecdotes as in general seldom pass 
beyond the threshold of one’s private 
home; so far from objecting to their 
introduction, we think that they have 
given a very pleasing relief to those 
other parts of the volumes which are 
necessarily confined to the description 
of natural scenery, and of the im- 
pressions which the very grand and 
sublime objects she met with, made 
upon her mind. {[t produces some- 
thing of the same effect as the intro- 
duction of figures into a landscape; 
gives a life and animation to the whole 
composition, and we think he must be 

a very fastidious critic who could ob- 

ject to them: for our paits, the effect 

they have had is, that they appear to 
admit us to the acquaintance of Mr. 

and Mrs. Bray, and we seem, for a 

time at least, to be permitted to join the 

family circle; we know something 
more of them than their name, and 
feel an interest in all the little adven- 
tures and circumstances of their tour. 
It is surely the introduction of such 
personal anecdotes and traits of cha- 
racter that distinguish a volume of 
travels from a mere guide or hand- 
book ; and accordingly our old books of 
voyages and travels, one of the most 
instructive and entertaining portions 
of our literature, abound with those 
confidential communications between 
the author and his readers. We must 
now apologise to Mrs. Bray for not 
being able to give such specimens of 
her descriptive powers as we could 
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have wished, for we are much confined 
for spate, and description of such 
scenery as Helvetia incloses in her 
gigantic bosom, is not to be cramped 
into a small space, unless, indeed, 
future writers should imitate Mrs. 
Butler, whose account of the falls of 
Niagara consists of the two words— 
“*Good God!” which might be varied 
by the next tourist into ‘‘By Jove!” To 
turn, however, from this pedantic af- 
fectation to good sense and good taste, 
we shall extract a passage that pleased 
us, descriptive of the effect of scenery 
on approaching Friburg. 


‘« The quiet and the repose of the even- 
ing was perfect. The cottagers already 
seemed to be sunk into rest, there was no 
stir among them. The solitary toll of a 
bell from some church, whose spire 
pointed towards Heaven, to which the 
house of prayer is the way, was often the 
only sound that met our ear. The valleys 
opened upon us; at almost every turn of 
the road we came upon new combinations 
of scenery, new outlets among the moun- 
tains ; yet we were onaroad perfectly 
level, and those heights formed our side 
scene, and a beautiful one indeed. I was 
charmed by observing the effect of the 
clouds that floated around them, or rested 
on their summits, as the day drew nearer 
and nearer towards its close. Sometimes 
these veils of vapour dropped upon and 
wholly concealed them from our sight ; 
then they shifted, rose gradually, or 
passed on, alternately discovering or con- 
cealing the sides and summits of the 
mountains, or now partially disclosin 
some beautiful valley, enriched with 
woods that appear of the deepest purple 
against a sky of liquid gold. Now and then 
might be seen some light spot of verdure 
that might not unaptly be compared to an 
emerald set in the diadem of the moun- 
tain’s brow. Indeed, never till I travelled 
in these elevated regions, more especially 
in Switzerland, did I see effects in nature 
equal in lustre and in the depth and 
richness of their colouring to the jewels 
and precious stones of the earth. But not 
to jewels alone might the glories produced 
by such a sunset as this be compared. 
The clouds shifted so continually, that 
there was no end to the fanciful effects 
they produced in combination with the 
deepening colours and the glittering rays 
of the last beam of the sun. Sometimes 
the vapour was so light that it served only 
to produce that optic illusion of magnify- 
ing objects without wholly obscuring 
them :when seen through such a medium, 
the rocks of the Black Forest every now 
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and then assumed a phantom-like form, so 
that I could well conceive whence arose 
those wild legends and the blood curdling 
heroes of the demon Hurlfraw and his 
train of spirits and eyil things,’’ &c. 


From Mrs. Bray’s observations on 
architecture and painting, we perceive 
that she has added to her natural sen- 
sibility for the fine arts, a consider- 
able acquaintance with the laws which 
regulate their structure, and which ex- 
perience more and more shows are 
not to be departed from without in- 
jury. Her criticism on Strasburg Ca- 
thedral we consider to be just and 
sound, and we agree with her in her 
admiration of the fine productions of 
Holbein’s pencil, which she saw at Basle 
and elsewhere. We must transcribe 
the following anecdote of Fuseli; a 
man of great but original genius, who, 
if he could have practised his art as 
well as he could converse on it, would 
have stood in the very highest scale of 
pictorial merit. 

‘‘The following anecdote respecting 
Fuseli’s extravagance as a painter is 
not a little amusing: it was related 
to me by poor Charles Stothard. He 
called one day on Fuseli, and found 
him very busy: a canvas so large as 
to fill one side of his painting room was 
before him—the work far advanced. In 
one of the lower corners might be seen a 
bit of the end of a boat; at the top of 
the picture, in the opposite corner, a bit 
of the top of a rock ; darkness and water 
between. Stretched right across the whole 
canvas, one peaked toe just touching the 
boat, the uplifted arm on the other side 
just touching the rock above, was seen the 
flying figure of a man of proportions as 
colossal as the canvas; all the muscles of 
his form marked as strongly as if they had 
been bared by a dissecting knife : his eyes 
flaring, his mouth open, his hair standing 
on end. ‘ Mr. Fuseli,’ said Charles Stot- 
hard, ‘ what have we here?’ ‘ Dat is Wil- 
liam Tell jumping out of de boate !’ ex- 
claimed Fuseli, in a_ stentorian voice, 
flourishing in one hand the pencil, in the 
other the pallet. ‘ Bless me, Mr. Fuseli, 
where will he alight when landed?’ ”’ 


The legendary story regarding the 
“« Mons Pilatus” is worth transcribing. 

‘* Pilatus is said to derive its name 
from Pilate, Pontius Pilate, who, during 
his government in Judea, consented to the 
death of our Lord, and who, being subse- 
quently banished by the emperor Tiberius 
into Gaul, wandered amongst the mountains 
of Helvetia in a despairing state of mind, 
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on account of the cruel act he had sanc- 
tioned at Jerusalem. At length he ter- 
minated his accursed life by throwing 
himself from the summit of the Pilatus 
into a small lake among the heights be- 
neath. From the situation of the moun- 
tain, the first of a long chain of Alps, it 
gathers round its brow all the clouds and 
vapours that float over the less elevated 
lands from the north and west ; so that it 
has been for ages obscured : all the storms 
and tempests which trouble the lake and 
neighbourhood of Lucerne are seen before 
they burst to gather round the head of 
the Pilatus. This circumstance, so obvi- 
ously arising from a natural cause, the 
superstition of former ages failed not to 
ascribe to the restless spirit of the Roman 
governor, which kept watch over his 
body that lay buried below the waters of 
the little lake, and if any one disturbed 
them, took his immediate revenge by 
raising a storm on the summit of the 
mountain where he had committed the 
crime of self-destruction. So unquestioned 
was the belief in this wild tale, that all 
persons were forbidden by law to ascend 
the Pilatus; so that in the year 1555, 
Conrad Gesner, the naturalist, who 
wished to explore the mountain for a sci- 
entific purpose, was obliged to obtain an 
order from the rulers of Lucerne to 
waive the law in his favour ere he dared to 
venture on a jaunt.’ 


Mrs, Bray was naturally affected by 
the sight of the noble national monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the 
faithful Swiss Guard at Lucerne. 


‘‘ The coup d’ceil (she says) was most 
striking. The monument is of colossal 
dimensions, and sculptured in the face of 
the living rock. It represents, in alto 
relievo, a dying lion: the head of the 
spear which has slain him, remains in the 
wound at his side, whilst the animal en- 
deavours to support, even in the agony of 
death, the shield of the Bourbons, that he 
holds between his paws. The contour of 
the lion—its expression of almost human 
feelings of benevolence andsuffering,—is so 
truly wonderful, that I do not scruple to 
affirm it is equal to any production of the 
kind in the sculpture of the ancients. He 
whose mind produced the Elgin marbles, 
whose hand sculptured the head of the 
wild sea horse, which once adorned the 
front of the Pantheon, might have been 
proud of such a work as this, There isa 
moral grandeur about the work, which 
makes it so impressive,—you feel as you 
see it, and the mind partakes the delight 
of the eye. The design was by the cele- 
brated Thorwaldsen, and it was cut in the 
living rock by Ahorn, a sculptor of Con- 
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stance. The execution of the lion cannot 
be too much praised as a work of art, and 
none but a man of the most patient genius 
could have carved the design. The rock 
in the face of which it is cut, is lofty. It 
is overshaded at the top by plants and 
trees ; trees also surround the place which 
encloses it, and a stream of water that 
steals down the cliff, near the monument, 
is received into an oval basin beneath, 
which reflects the whole. The names of 
the Swiss guards who perished on the two 
memorable days, already mentioned, are 
cut below the alto relievo of the dying 
animal. The length of the lion is twenty- 
eight feet, and eighteen in height,’’ &c. 


The following is the last extract, we 
are afraid, that we can find room to 
give, though if we did full justice to 
Mrs. Bray’s descriptive power, we 
should extend our review over a much 
larger space. Speaking of the mountain 
scenery on the lake of Thun, she 
says, 


‘¢ T have seen no pictures that give me 
an adequate idea of its sublimity except- 
ing one by Turner, in his Liber Studiorum, 
where he represents a portion of the lake 
under the influence of a thunder storm. 
Indeed, to depict with full effect such a 
country as Switzerland, requires a painter 
whose mind is deeply imbued with the 
sublime in the poetry of nature. It is not 
enough to copy the forms that may be be- 
fore him: he must have the eye to se- 
lect the most striking points of view, and 
the feeling to catch the effects, always 
evanescent, which present them under as- 
pects of appropriate sublimity of light and 
shade. Turner, Calcott, and Stanfield 
are, perhaps, of all artists of the present 
day, most suited to the task, more es- 
pecially the first named, as in many 
parts of Switzerland, the deep yellows 
and fiery streaks of red, which he has 
latterly been so fond of introducing into 
his pictures, would be (were they less ex- 
travagantly marked, and the rest of the 
picture more according to nature,) in 
character with the objects before his sight. 
I have often seen, in this marvellous land, 
those pure, deep, and solid ultra marine 
masses of colour, that Titian is so famed 
for in his pictures. These strong effects 
and decided colours, which we see in the 
works of the old masters, and which com- 
mon observers consider as flights of ima- 
gination far beyond nature, are really 
faithful transcripts of herself; but it is 
of herself in the finest and most gorgeous 
portions of her work—in scenes that 
never meet the eye of those who are 
dwellers in great cities, and who have never 
extended their travels beyond a country of 
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comparatively level character. The traveller 
amongst lakes and snowy mountains sees 
the dream of the poet and the splendour 
of the painter realised under a thousand 
shapes and hues,” &c. 


This is a very just and important 
observation, which we think is not 
overlooked, if we may judge from 
some late works, by the leading ar- 
tists of the present day. The fact is, 
that the intenser blue of the southern 
sky is reflected by the transparency of 
the air on the aerial distances with a 
force and richness unknown in our 
cold and cloudy latitudes. Titian 
seized these colours from the hand of 
nature, and stamped them on his can- 
vas, as they came fresh and glowing 
from her breath; and many of later 
and scarce lesser fame, while they 
gazed upon these purple lights, in 
which the distant landscape was en- 
robed, felt how closely their resplend- 
ent art was connected with the power 
of seeing all the elements of nature in 
their noblest and brightest form. Thus 
it was, that dwelling in the very lap 
of beauty, they grew up amidst the 
essential forms of grace. Had we the 
painter’s power, we would live and die 
at Rome,* and our last dying glance 
should be cast upon 

‘¢ The green delights Ausonia yields.’’ 
We should like to have quoted some- 
what largely from the visit to the 
valley of Chamouny and Mount Blanc ; 
and perhaps we are not quite satisfied 
with Mrs. Bray’s character of ‘‘ the 
castle-covered Rhine.’’+ But we take 
it, as Gulliver’s familiarity with the 
dishes of Brobdignag had made him 
despise a common gigot de mouton, 
so the Wetterhorn and Schrekhorn 
and Jungfrau had diminished the 
German mountains into molehills; for, 
in our opinion, a small portion of this 
river is superior to anything on the 
Danube, the Elbe, or the Rhone. The 
Moselle, also, would have well repaid a 
few days’ excursion. In quitting these 
volumes, we have somewhat of a dis- 
satisfied feeling with ourselves that 





* We understand, that Mr. Gibson, the 
eminent sculptor, has avowed his deter- 
mination not to return to England. 

t ‘‘ Elbe, mighty Elbe, thou rollest along, 

The heart of Germany is thine ; 

And well may I thy mountains love, 

Thou castle-cover’d Rhine.”’ MS. 
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we have not done them the justice 
they deserve, or given sufficient spe- 
cimens of the varied talent which Mrs. 
Bray possesses: nor have we found 
room for a single quotation from the 
very pleasant communications of the 
Vicar of Tavistock; but we live ina 
house of small dimensions, the rooms 
are not numerous, and the applica- 
tions for accommodation are most fre- 
quent and urgent. We must divide 
our attention as fairly as we can 
among our numerous guests and 
patrons of the establishment; and all 
we can say is, that Mrs. Bray, at 
the end of her future travels, and 
when tired of foreign inns, will always 
be welcome at the sign of St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, where a vacant 
chamber and attentive gargon shall be 
ready to receive her: we may even 
venture to promise, that the host him- 
self, the maftre de la maison, will be 
waiting on the next occasion, to hand 
her from her carriage. 





The Parliamentary Gazetteer of Eng- 
land and Wales, adapted to the New 
Poor Law, Franchise, Municipal and 
Ecclesiastical arrangements, and com- 
piled with a special reference to the 
lines of Railroad and Canal communi- 
cation as existing in 1840.  Iilus- 
trated with Maps. Vol. I. A to D. 
Fullarton, Glasgow. Imp. 8vo. pp. 
648. 

THIS bvok is neatly “ got up,” so 
far as regards paper and print, but our 
Scotch friends cannot justly claim the 
praise of very great care or attention 
to recent changes ; for example— 

_ Abinger article. The fact that Lord 

Abinger takes his title from this place 

is not noticed. 

Alderley, p. 21. Hales, Esq. should 
be Hale. In the same article is men- 
tioned Sir Mathew Hale, ancestor of 
Mr. Hale, which of itself should have 
shown the mistake. 

Alderley, p. 22. Sir J. T. Stan- 
ley was created Lord Stanley in May 
1839. 

Aldstone, p. 24. The date of the re- 
building of the church should be 1770, 
not 1790. 

Ashby Castle, p. 61. The patron is 
correctly stated to be the Marquis of 
Northampton, but only three lines 
further on we read :—‘ Yardley chase 
is within the demesnes of the Earl of 

Gent. Maa. Vor, XV. 
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Northampton, in this parish.” The 
handsome mansion itself is not no- 
ticed. 

Axmouth. The great landslip which 
occurred here in 1839, and caused a 
very great sensation, and respecting 
which several local publications issued 
from the press, is unnoticed. 

Barn-Elms, p. 110. The Kit-Cat 
club room “was about 18 feet high, 
40 feet long, and 20 feet wide, and 
hung with red cloth. This was for 
some time the residence of Cowley 
before he settled at Chertsey.” We 
should suppose from this mode of ex- 
pression that the poet lived in the very 
club room! 

Bedale, p. 143, is stated to be in 
the union of Leyburn, whereas it is 
the head of the union of Bedale. 

Bedfont, co. Middlesex. The living 
is stated to be in the diocese of Ro- 
chester: it is in that of London. 

Bedford. The living of St. Juhn’s 
according to the Gazetteer is in the 
patronage of the Corporation. It is 
not. The same error is made in arti- 
cles Congleton, Congresbury, and no 
doubt many others. Mr. Fullarton 
should read carefully the Municipal 
Corporations’ Act, and his own In- 
troduction, p. xxxvi. 

Bethnal Green article does not al- 
lude to the grand design of erecting 
ten new churches there, which is a 
matter so new that it is really wonder- 
ful that these collections of novelties 
do not notice it. 

Brockley, p. 289. Among the new 
information may be classed the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ There is a boarding school in 
the parish.” 

Bruton, p. 302. Why not say the 
patron is Sir Henry Hugh Hoare, in- 
stead of “ Patron in 1835 Sir R. C. 
Hoare, Bt.”” One would have imagin- 
ed that the news of the decease of that 
eminent antiquary had spread to 
Glasgow. 

Camden Town. The Dissenters’ 
meeting houses are described, but no 
allusion made to the chapel (in con- 
nection with the establishment) erect- 
ed by the Marquess Camden. 

Chelsea, p. 410. We learn that 
some ‘‘ minor charities amounted in 
1825 to about 561.” As this place is 
‘a suburb of London,”’ and there- 
fore easily visited, might not more 
satisfactory —— have super- 

r] 
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seded that of fifteen years ago. ‘‘Chyne 
Walk” should be Cheyne Walk. Our 
frail memories are twice informed of 
the same fact. ‘The new church is 
a magnificent structure in the Gothic 
style built in 1824, at an expense of 
40,0001.”’ ‘‘ It is in the pointed style of 
architecture, with a lofty square 
tower.” 

Cheshunt. These northern topogra- 
phers intend perhaps to give us a 
glossary when their work is com- 
pleted. We plain English do not like 
such words as these: ‘‘ And here, 
bedrugged and beplastered by his faith- 
ful adherents, he [James I.} died.” 

Chesterfield, p. 426. ‘‘ A vicarage in 
the archdeaconry of Derby and dio- 
cese of Lichfield and Coventry.” 
There is no such diocese. 

Clerkenwell, p. 464. Sadler’s Wells, 
and not Saddler’s Wells. 

Corsham, p. 506. P. Methuen, Esq. 
was made a Baron, July 1838. 

Devonshire, p. 587. We never heard 
of Messrs. Lyson. The name of the 
family is Lysons. 

Dutton. For town, read township. 

In the Introduction the architectu- 
ral terms, Early, Decorated, and Per- 
pendicular English, &c. are applied to 
the style vulgarly called Gothic. Yet 
in the body of the work this appella- 
tion, given to buildings originally as a 
term of reproach, frequently and al- 
mest invariably occurs :—Birming- 
ham, p. 191. The building is to be 
of the decorated Gothic style.” The 
Free Grammar School ‘‘ presents a 
mixed style of Gothic architecture.” 

The preface professes to give “‘ the 
area in statute acres of each parish.” 
This being taken (as I perceive) from 
the Population Returns, is grossly in- 
accurate. Had the writer informed 
us of his authority, he would not have 
misled his readers, who may think 
that the acreage is given according to 
the very accurate and complete sur- 
‘veys made and still being made ail 
over the kingdom by competent sur- 
veyors. 

The lengthy quotations from large 
works, instead of a compact digested 
account, are calculated rather to save 
trouble and toil to the compiler than 
to create a pleasing uniformity in the 
descriptions. 


A Collection of Letters illustrative of 
the progress of Science in England 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
to that of Charles the Second. 
Edited by James Orchard Halliwell, 
Esq. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. [Printed for 
the Historical Society of Science.] 


THIS work is a valuable addition 
to the few materials we already pos- 
sess connected with the progress of 
science in this country during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Of 
English science in the former century, 
indeed, we know very little, and al- 
though Mr. Halliwell has gathered 
together some very singular documents 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth, yet 
they appear to us to be more curious 
than valuable, and in reality to afford 
very little evidence of the real state of 
science at that period. 


‘* Before the publication,’ observes Mr. 
Halliwell, ‘‘ of a very able and interesting 
paper on the early English astronomicaland 
mathematical writers in the Companion to 
the British Almanac for 1837, written by 
Professor De Morgan, nothing had been 
attempted towards even a connected 
sketch of the scientific labours of our 
countrymen during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. If we add to this, 
three articles in the Magazine of Popular 
Science, we shall have enumerated, we 
believe, every published contribution on 
the subject. It may, however, be men- 
tioned, that Mr. Hunter discovered that 
John Field and John Dee adopted the Co- 
—_ system as early as 1556; and 

rofessor De Morgan has shown that Ro- 
bert Recorde was a convert tothe heliocen- 
tric theory at nearly the same period. 
But these discoveries seem to have at- 
tracted little attention from scientific men, 
either on account of that lamentable apa- 
thy towards matters of history which is 
too frequently characteristic of the lover 
of demonstration, or perhaps, let us hope, 
from the want of some general channel of 
communication, such as the Historical So- 
ciety of Science now affords.”’ 


The letters of a later date which 
Mr. Halliwell has here printed are, in 
our opinion, more valuable; but we 
are arrested in our progress by a cu- 
rious notice of the attention paid to 
ancient documents by Dr. John Dee, 
in a letter dated on the 3rd of October 
1574, and addressed to the Lord 
Burghley :— 


‘* The third and last principall point of 
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this my present sute to your L., is for 
your L, hand to a letter directed to Mr. 
Harly, keeper of the records of Wigmor 
castell, or to whome, in this case, it doth 
appertayn. For that, at my late being 
there, I espied an heap of old papers and 
parchments, obligations, acquittances, ac- 
cownts, &c. in (tyme past belonging to the 
abbay of Wigmor) and there to lye rott- 
ing, spoyled, and tossed, in an old de- 
cayed chappell, not committed to any 
man’s speciall charge: but thre quarters 
of them I understand to have byn taken 
away by diverse (eyther taylors, or others, 
in tymes past). Now my fantasie is that, in 
som of them, will be some mention made 
of noblemen and gentlemen of those 
dayes, whereby (eyther for chronicle or 
edigree) som good matter may be col- 
ected out of them by me (at my leysor) 
by the way of a recreation. And whatso- 
ever I shall finde in them, eyther of your 
L. ancestors (in direct line, braunche 
collaterall, or match), wherin I am not 
utterly ignorant : eyther of any other mat- 
ter worthy your lordship’s knowledg; I 
will make true report, and deliver the 
same to your L. ordring; but els they ar 
to uncleanly (som of them) for your L. 
eyes to behold. Thus, in the perswaded 
security of your L. favourable interpreting 
of all the premisses, I ende this long let- 
ter, beseeching the blessed Trinity that 
this florishing kingdome may long enjoye 
the great talent committed to your L. 
(from above) and, on your L. behalf, 
most wisely employed to the welth and 
tranquilitye of this kingdome.’’ pp. 17, 18. 


Out of a very miscellaneous collec- 
tion of documents we select the follow- 
ing, which contains the rules of the 
present Royal Society when in em- 
bryo at Oxford, as early as the year 
1651 :— 


** October 23rd, 1651, Order’d— 
1. That no man be admitted but with 
the consent of the major part of the com- 


ny. 

2 That the votes for admission (to the 
intent they may be free and without pre- 
judice) be given in secret ; affirmation by 
blanks,—negatives by printed papers put 
into the box. 

3. That every man’s admission be con- 
cluded the next day after it is proposed ; 
so as, at the passing of it, there be at the 
least eleven present. 

4. That every one pay for his admis- 
sion an equal share to the money in stock, 
and two-third parts of it for the instru- 
ments in stock, answerable to the number 
of the company. 

5. Ifany of the company (being resident 
in the University) do willingly absent him- 
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self from the weekly meeting, without 
speciall occasion, by the space of six weeks 
together, he shall Ae reputed to have left 
the company, his name from thenceforth 
to be left out of the catalogue. 

6. That if any man doe not duly upon 
the day appoynted performe such exercise 
or bring in such experiment as shall be 
appoynted for that day, or in case of ne- 
cessity provide that the course be sup- 
plyed by another, he shall forfeit to the 
use of the company for his default 2s. 6d. 
and shall performe his task notwithstand- 
ing within such reasonable time as the 
company shall appoynt. 

7. That one man’s fault shall not (as 
formerly) be an excuse for him that was to 
succeed the next day, but the course shall 
goe on. 

8. That the time of meeting be every 
Thursday before two of the clock.”’ p. 96- 

In the appendix to this volume, Mr. 
Halliwell has printed a document from 
the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth 
Palace, which, we apprehend, will be 
more interesting to some readers than 
any other part of the collection. We 
allude to the very curious autobiogra- 
phy of Sir Samuel Morland, which has 
never yet been printed, although some 
use has been made of it by Chalmers, 
and likewise by Mr. Halliwell in his 
Life of that enterprising knight. We 
beg leave to recommend the entire do- 
cument to the attention of our readers. 


Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, 
and Decline of the Reformation in 
Poland. By Count Valerian Kra- 
sinski. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp.415 and 573. 

(Continued from Dec. p. 627.) 


THE copiousness of these volumes 
precludes our offering a tolerable ana- 
lysis of their contents, and still more 
so our extracting the many important 
passages they contain. The work 
commences with the establishment of 
Christianity in Poland, and relates the 
events which preceded the Reforma- 
tion with great exactness,—too fully 
perhaps for general readers. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that at an early period 
the Slavonian churches resisted Papal 
oppression, though, with a laudable 
candour, the author abstains from 
theorising too far upon the instances 
he has mentioned. Worship in the 
national language seems to have ex- 
isted, till the beginning of the six- 
teenth century ; and down to the mid- 
dle of the twelfth, the Polish clergy 
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were generally married. A considera- 
ble space is devoted to the influence of 
the Hussite doctrines, but not unne- 
cessarily, as will be evident by the 
following passage, from a letter of 
John Huss’s: Poloni tanquam strenues 
defensores veritatis Dei, opponerunt se 
sepius toti concilio pro liberatione med. 
A hymn, written in honour of Wicliff, 
by Dobszynshii, of the university of 
Cracow, 1449, has these remarkable 
expressions : 


** Ye Poles, Germans, and all nations! 
Wicliff speaks the truth. Heathendom 
and Christendom had never a greater man 
than he, and never will have one... . 
Truth is the heritage of Christ. The 
priests have hidden the truth; they are 
afraid of it, and they deceive the peopie 
with fables.’’ Vol. i. p. 68. 


The author excuses the length of this 
part of his work by observing that, 
‘* ifthe Germans may boast of having 
effected:\the Reformation, we Slavoni- 
ans may claim the honour of having 
laid its groundwork.” 

The history of the Bohemian breth- 
ren, previous to Luther, is intimately 
connected with the author’s object. 


‘¢ The Roman Catholic clergy succeeded 
again in 1506 in exciting a severe perse- 
cution against the Brethren, under the 
pretence that the Queen, who was about 
to be confined, might obtain by that act 
of piety a happy deliverance. (p. 147.) 
. . » In 1511 they sent an exposition of 
their faith to Erasmus, who did not find 
therein any errors.’’ p. 147. 


That talented, but versatile person, 
Orzechowski, who flourished about 
1550, expressed himself on the subject 
of Romish oaths, in terms that might 
have been quoted in the debates of 
1829. 


‘* The observations which he published 
on the oath of fidelity to the Roman see 
taken by the bishops, proved forcibly that 
they could not be entrusted with public offi- 
ces ; that a Roman Catholic bishop was ne- 
cessarily a traitor to his country, as he was 
obliged to prefer the interests of Rome to 
those of his sovereign, having sworn alle- 
giance firstly to the Pope, and then to the 
King. ‘ The oath (says Orzechowski, ad- 
dressing the King), abolishes the liberty of 
the bishops, and renders them spies of the 
nation, and of the monarch.’ ’’ p. 195. 


It. is singular, that he afterwards 
adopted notions the very reverse ; 
while the Abbé de La Mennais, in our 
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own days, after having been the de- 
fender of despotism and popery, has, 
as the author observes, changed his 
opinions to another extreme. The 
first volume contains an elaborate me- 
moir of John Laski or Alasco, who 
makes a conspicuous figure in English 
ecclesiastical history. It corrects 
some mistakes of Burnet’s, and places 
Laski himself in an estimable light. 

Poland, it appears, took no part in 
the council of Trent, because the bi- 
shops were unable to attend, in con- 
sequence of the growing attacks of 
Protestantism, and the Pope refused 
their demand to vote by proxy. The 
ansbassador of the King was present, 
anc has been erroneously considered 
as the representative of the nation. 
Mosiizim has incorrectly stated that its 
decrees were received implicitly by 
Poland : such, however, was not the 
case (excepting the ecclesiastical sy- 
nods), and an attempt to that effect 
was ineffectually made, so late as the 
reign of John Sobieskci. It may be 
observed, that Hosius (Hosen), presi- 
dent of the council, was a native of 
Poland. We are told, that ‘ he did 
not scruple repeatedly to advise that 
faith should not be kept with heretics.” 
(p. 401.) He vindicated the murder 
of Coligny, and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, imploring in the latter 
case that equal mercy might be shown 
to Poland, and saying that the former 
“filled his soul with incredible joy 
and comfort,’”’ language which can 
only be paralleled from the words or 
writings of the French Revolutionists. 
The author, however, candidly allows 
him much praise in other respects, 
observing that ‘‘ his faults were not 
his own, but only the unavoidable 
consequence of the precepts of his 
church, which he zealously but con- 
scientiously followed.” It is singular 
that he was an ascetic, for he be- 
lieved ‘‘ that voluntary self-torment is 
acceptable to the Father of all mercy,” 
and probably many of the inquisi- 
tors thought in the same way, being 
as ready to inflict torture on them- 
selves as death upon others. 

The rise and progress of the Re- 
formation may be said to terminate 
about 1573. It is supposed, on good 
grounds, that Sigismund Augustus was 
inclined to Protestantism, but his 
elected successor, Henry of Valois, 
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was a bigoted Romanist, and Stephen 
Battory, who followed him on the 
throne, was a deserter from Protes- 
tantism. Then came the Swedish 
line, who were mostly strenuous Ro- 
manists, and under whose influence 
the Protestant cause declined with 
melancholy rapidity. One fine excep- 
tion appears in the character of Ladis- 
laus IV. 


‘¢ His experience of the evils drawn 
down on his kingdom by the bigotry of his 
father, rendered the counsellors who had 
directed his father so distasteful to him, 
that he would not admit any Jesuit to his 
court. His naturally benevolent disposi- 
tion and upright character made him 
loathe persecution, and every deviation 
from conduct strictly honourable. We 
must not omit mentioning the noble 
answer which he gave to prince Radziwill, 
chancellor of Lithuania, who advised him 
not to attach any real importance to the 
promises given to the anti-Romanist con- 
fessions :—‘ What I promise with my lips 
I shall fulfil by my actions.’’’ Vol. ii. p. 
219. 

This passage is the more valuable 
as Ladislaus does not appear to have 
had justice done him hitherto, for 
Fletcher, in his History of Poland (p. 
81,) calls him both a tyrant and a 
bigot. The same writer also erro- 
neously says (p. 65) that, after the 
death of Sigismund Augustus, the 
Kings were bound to be of the Roman 
Catholic profession, but, in fact, no 
such law was enacted, till the diet of 
1669, after the abdication of John 
Casimir. Thus does the author, as 
he proceeds, clear up mistaken notions 
of Polish history. 

We regret that the extracts we have 
made, will convey but a limited idea 
of the contents of these volumes. Not 
only is the general history of the Pro- 
testants fully detailed, but also their 
several divergences, into Lutheran, 
Bohemiané and Helvetic, of which the 
last confession was the widest extended. 
The Greek church has an ample space 
allotted to its transactions, and an ac- 
count is given of the Polish Socinians, 
which does honour to the religious 
discernment of the orthodox author as 
well as to his historical industry. The 
following passage may serve as a 
summary of the entire subject. 


‘It is very remarkable that every pub- 
lic misfortune which befel Poland seemed 
to fall with particular weight on the Pro- 
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testants of that country, whose prosperity 
was linked with the most brilliant era of 
Polish annals, the palmy days of Sigis- 
mund Augustus and Stephen Battory. 
Thus the calamity to which Poland was 
subject, during the reign of John Casimir, 
had the most deplorable effect on the 
affairs of the Protestants ; the treaty of 
1717, which struck the first blow at the 
national independence, imposed also the 
first legal restriction on the religious li- 
berty of the Protestants. The long reign 
of the Saxon dynasty, which, by enervating 
the national energy, prepared the fall of 
Poland, was also destructive of the re- 
maining liberties of the anti-Romanists, 
and the first dismemberment of Poland 
was accompanied by a diminution of their 
rights. Yet nowhere did this coincidence 
appear in so striking a manner as on the 
closing scene of Poland, the most fatal 
day of its annals, the Sth November 
1794. Amongst the small number of 
troops destined to defend the extensive 
fortifications of the suburb of Praga 
against the numerous forces of Suwaroff, 
were included a part of the guards of Li- 
thuania, almost exclusively officered by 
Protestant nobles of that province, and 
the fifth regiment of infantry, which con- 
tained many of them.... not a single man 
escaped, not a single man surrendered. 
This fatal day threw into mourning almost 
all the noble Protestant families in Li- 
thuania, each of them having the death of 
a near or distant relative to lament.’’ P. 
538. 

It would be wrong to omit the 
statement in a note at p. 546, that the 
Protestant peasantry in Samogitia, 
*‘ according to the unanimous evidence 
of Roman Catholics, present a most 
advantageous contrast in point of in- 
formation, morality, and material wel- 
fare with the surrounding Roman 
Catholic peasantry.” And it is most 
remarkable that Poland, after the dis- 
solution of the order of Jesuits in 
1775, in her short period of tranquil- 
lity till 1791, ‘‘ made far greater pro- 
gress in learning, and produced more 
works of merit than during the whole 
period of the Jesuit domination over 
public education, a period which lasted 
nearly acentury and a half.” (p. 535). 
It is positively stated (p. 561,) that 
Pope Gregory XVI. condemned by a 
breve the insurrection of 1832! This 
he is said to have done in return for a 
guarantee of that part of his own do- 
minions called the Legations, from 
Russia; and it is also certain that the 
missionary monks refused absolution to 
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the Polish soldiers, because they were 
fighting against the Czar! 

May we hope that, as we want a 
good history of Poland in English, this 
author will supply that defect? But 
whether he adopts our suggestion or ° 
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not, we must give it as our decided 
opinion, that his present work is the 
best publication on the subject in our 
language, for we have learned more 
from it than from any other. 





Home Discipline, or Thoughts on the 
origin and exercise of Domestic Authori- 
ty ; by a Mother and Mistress of a Family. 
12mo. pp. 160.—It is a favourable sign of 
the Times, that amidst the thoughtless and 
heartless dissipation which still desecrates 
too many of the ‘‘ Homes of England,”’ 
attention is being, we trust increasingly, 
drawn to the sober claims and duties of 
the domestic circle. To the setting forth of 
these claims and duties this little volume is 
devoted, and we think, on the whole, in a 
striking and effective manner. Its object 
is to fix these primary obligat ons upon 
their proper foundation, viz. Christian 
Principle ; and the Law of kindness writ- 
ten in the heart. On one neglected part 
of domestic duty it is particularly full, 
and very judicious, viz. the attention due 
from those in an elevated station to their 
servants and other dependants. The beau- 
tiful illustration of this point from the fa- 
therly conduct of a philanthropic German 
nobleman towards the peasantry of his 
estates in Moravia, after the disastrous 
battle of Austerlitz, is introduced with a 
depth of pathos which gives probability 
to a hint we have received, that it is a 
family anecdote. Be that as it may, the 
writer, though somewhat wanting in 
smaller clerkship, combines the practical 
tone of a woman of feeling and imagina- 
tion, chastened by experience, with an air 
of good breeding and refinement indica- 
tive of a gentlewoman. The appendix 
is judiciously calculated to illustrate the 
chief positions of the work. The arti- 
cle from the life of St. Francis de Sales 
on the treatment of servants particularly 
deserves attention. 


An Introduction to the Evidences of the 
Divine Origin of the Christian Religion. 
In question and answer, for the use of 
schools.—A plain and useful work, very 
well executed, from the best authorities, 
and clearly and well arranged. 


The Voice of the Church, or Selections 
from the Writings of the Divines and 
other Members of the Church in all ages, 

c. vol. ii.—We do not recollect seeing 
= former volume of this work, but we 
highly approve the present both in the 

lan and execution. Its great object 
is to show the true doctrine, and support 
the high authority of the antient Catholic 


Church, in opposition to the corruptions 
of popery, and the innovations of ultra 
protestantism. For this purpose extracts 
are made from the works of the most 
learned and orthodox divines in all ages, 
from the earliest to the present times. In 
the present volume we find the venerable 
names of the author of the inestimable life 
of Ridley,—the Faith and Practice of the 
Church, by Dean Stanley,—a Discourse on 
Tradition, by S. Patrick—a valuable Essay 
on the Church, by Jones of Nayland,— 
Characters from the Holy State, by 
T. Fuller, besides others. The shorter 
extracts include a great variety of emi- 
nent names. The poetry is chiefly from 
Bishops Ken and Jer. Taylor. The notes 
of the editor are extremely judicious, and 
often very important, and we have no 
hesitation in expressing our concurrence 
in the theological opinions and sentiments 
which he advocates, which we believe and 
trust rightly expound the orthodox faith 
of the Church of Christ.* 


A Speech at the Meeting of the Society 
Sor promotiny Christian Knowledge, on 
May 5, 1840, on moving resolutions 
against the assumption and exercise of 
Episcopal functions by the Society.—A 
speech that will well repay the perusal; 
for we think the opinions delivered will 
meet with general approbation, and the 
subject is one of great importance to the 
constitution and government ofthe Church. 


The Parlour Table Book, written and 
selected by the author of the Lives of the 
English Sacred Poets.—Mr. Wilmot, the 
editor of this work, is a man of genius, 
and possesses a very fine vein of poetical 
feeling, which he can express in rich and 
select language. The work is dedicated 
to Mr. James Montgomery in a judicious 
and elegant address. The passages se- 
lected are remarkable either for the wis- 
dom of their sentiment, or the beauty of 
the expression, and show that the editor 
possesses a very extensive knowledge of 
our literature in its best and most palmy 
days; but as his own poems are to us of 





* At p. 3, the editor speaks of a statue 
placed on the Tiber erected to Simoni the 
holy God, but the true reading is Semon1z 
and not Simont. 
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the most interest, we shall extract some of 
them, and all we can say is, that we 
should be very happy to be able to clothe 
such poetical thoughts with such refined 
expression. 


PARADISE REMEMBERED BY MILTON 
—THE NEW WORLD BY COLUMBUS. 
(P. 122.) 


*¢ Thy silent room was always dark, 
O mightiest minstrel of our isle, 
But ever carol’d there the lark, 
There April shone with tearful smile. 


The scythe that glimmer’d in the grass, 
The bird that rustled through the 
sheaves, (glass, 
The rose that peep’d through cottage- 
The mellow Autumn’s kindly leaves : 


All glimmer’d, rustled, kindled round, 
By memory’s magic pencil drawn ; 

The green leaves play’d upon the ground, 
The dew-drop sparkled on the lawn. 


And many an Eastern landscape glow’d, 
The palm tree and the long array, 
Of pilgrims toiling up the road, 
Of Arabs thundering on their prey. 
How blackly o’er thine inward eye, 
The solemn cedar branches clos’d, 
And crimson clouds roll’d through the sky, 
And angels in the shade repos’d. 


And though for thee the azure day 
In vain with golden splendour burn’d, 
In vain thine own voluptuous May, 
With all her pomp of bloom return’d. 


To wood and fount and sunset blind— 
Yet felt thy quickening blood along, 
And through each swelling vein of mind, 

The Summer woke thee into song. 


The shade that weaker souls opprest, 
Thy voice of music seem’d to nurse, 

To fold its branches o’er thy breast, 
Thou nightingale of verse. 


What gardens from the distant deep, 
Columbus, through thy dangers bloom’d; 
What mighty forests, still as sleep, 
The dying form of day entomb’d. 


In the lone watches of the night, 
By thee the dripping oar was heard, 
And rivers flashed upon thy sight, 
By keel of gilded galleys stirr’d. 


Not Beauty in her zone of charms, 
Her flowers with Paphian dew im- 
pearl’d, 
Not poet’s dream of heavenly arms 
Shines like the waking of a world.”’ 


TO SUMMER. 


How sweet is evening to the heart 
Of shepherd when the bell has toll’d 
The hour of rest, and Titan’s dart 
Slumbers upon the bow of gold. 
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But brighter, dearer, sweeter still, 
Unto the student’s heavy eyes ; 
Thy feet, upon the misty hill 
First glisten, with a fond surprise. 


Through the long gloom of winter drear, 
In parlour-twilight sadly sitting, 

He pin’d to see thee shining here, 
Thy colours o’er his garden flitting. 


And if perchance in antique page, 

Sweet thyme, or olive branch he found, 
Or cull’d a flower of elder age, 

That blossom’d on Arcadian ground. 


Or if at midnight-hour he heard 

From moonlight boughs the silver-tune 
Of green Colonos’ dearest bird— 

He thought of England’s leafy June. 


No shadow of inspir’d sage 
Upon these daisied fields may rest, 
But health builds here a hermitage ; 
This turf a fairy’s feet have press’d. 


No messenger from snowy crown 
Of old Olympus, in array 
Of f ope plumage, have come down 
t reddening close of day. 


Oh! could we have thee ever by, 

With eye so bright and song so clear, 
And not a cloud upon thy sky, 

And not a sorrow in thine ear. 


Nay ask it not! the verdurous wall 
That round our joyous dwelling grew, 

Beneath the tempter’s feet might fall, 
While home each guardian angel flew. 


Thy glorious wings may fade away, 
Thy birds, O Summer, may depart, 
So peace and hope, by night and day, 
For ever warble in our heart. 
TO DYER (THE POET). 
Thy lay of softest tune we love, 
Thy rustic melody of peace, 
Thy mossy bridge, thy sylvan dove, 
Sweet poet of the Fleece ! 
No fiery strains thy lips rehearse, 
No stormy scenes thy pencil suit ; 
Mild as the breath of May, thy verse, 
Thy heart alone inspires thy lute. 


We know thy musing eye could trace 
The clear brook, twinkling through the 
glen ; 
Or paint each hue on nature’s face, 
Thou Gainsborough of the pen ! 


Whether on throne of pearl, the day 
Glisten upon the shaded rill, 

Or twilight wave her banner gray 
On Grongar’s purple hill. 


The whiten’d cottage-leaf embower’d, 
The smiling garden plat before, 
The porch round which the red rose 
flower’d, 
With childhood singing at the door. 
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The linnet’s nest, the ivied cell, 
The village steeple in the sun ; 

The groves where quiet loves to dwell, 
The rivers flashing as they run. 


The shadowy path of trees in June, 
The white sheep shining like a shield, 

The full orb’d silver harvest-moon, 
Lighting the farmer late a’ field. 


Such gentle images as these, 
Before the enamour’d reader pass, 
And all that cheer’d thine eye he sees, 
Of water, flower, bird, or grass.* 


Letters to the Right Hon. C. W. 
Wynn, on the encroachments of the Courts 
of Law. By Sir J. C. Haughton.—An 
able pamphlet, the purport of which is to 
establish the real position in which Par- 
liament and the Courts of Law stand to 
each other. 

Religion and Crime, or the destruc- 
tion of the People, and their remedies. By 
S. M. Morgan.—We recommend this 
pamphlet to the earnest notice of all who 
are interested (and who is not) in the state 
in which the masses of population in our 
country are existing, and who are looking 
forward in anxiety and doubt as to what 
must be the result. Not only the spirit 
of Christianity, but the common feelings 
of humanity, nay, even the desire of self 
preservation, and the love of the country 
in which they live, and regard for its ve- 
nerable institutions, and its government, 
all these are stimulants to excite the mind 
to the consideration of the most important 
subject connected with our temporal in- 
terests, that can be submitted to it. How 
far Mr. Morgan’s remedies may be prac- 
ticable or sufficient, we cannot say, but 
they arise from enlightened views and 
benevolent feelings. 


The Poems of Vincent Bourne, Latin 
and English, with his Life. By Rev. 
J. Mitford.—This edition of a very ele- 
gant composer of Latin verses, is printed 
with the publisher’s usual taste, and is in 
all respects by far the best that has been 
published. The editor has collated all 


* All men, and poets in particular, 


have their weaknesses. Mr. Wilmot’s is 
seen, in frequenting pastry-cooks’ shops, 
for the purpose of swallowing (not digest- 
ing) buns, and other such butyraceous 
aliment; as Mr. T. Hook's is said by the 
Quarterly Reviewer, to be inhaling po- 
tions of water flavour’d with juniper 
berries, in Bow Street Coffee House ; 
well, it is an innocent recreation, 
*Arrddave Tov Copdu, poder. See Anti- 
phanis Fragm. ap. Athen. iv. 
9 
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the editions, and given their various read- 
ings; he has also mentioned where the 
separate poems first appeared, and he has 
traced many of the additional ones that 
were printed as Bourne’s in the quarto 
of 1770 to other authors. He has also 
given for the first time a life of the author, 
which contains some account of him ; for 
the previous ones consisted of scarcely 
more than a few dates. It is much to be 
lamented that the contemporaries and 
scholars of this ingenious poet and most 
amiable man permitted his memory to 
pass away, without the preservation of 
any circumstances of his life, or records 
of his mind. He possessed a vein of 
poetry quite his own; delicate humour, 
and a most admirable power of trans- 
forming the genius of one language into 
another, which may form an excellent 
study for translators. We only further 
add, that the editor has given all Cow- 
per’s translations from Bourne, and one 
of Mr. C. Lamb’s as a specimen. 


The Early History of Free Masonry 
in England; by J. O. Halliwell, Esq.— 
Mr. Halliwell has given a very curious 
poem, which he says is not later than the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, pre- 
served in the British Musenm (Bib. Reg. 
17 A. 1. ff. 32), and which he says is the 
earliest document yet brought to light, 
connected with the progress of free- 
masonry in Great Britain. It was worthy 
of revival, both for its age, and the sin- 
gularity of its subject. 

The London Almanack, Official Regis- 
ter, and County Calendar, for England 
and Wales, for the year 1841.—We beg 
gratefully to welcome this very useful ad- 
dition to our books of reference, the 
amount of the contents of which is really 
surprising. Besides all the usual tables of 
an Almanack, it comprises in one volume 
a brief Peerage and Baronetage, the vari- 
ous contents of a Court Calendar, the 
Army and Navy Lists, the whole Bene- 
ficed Clergy of the country, and all the 
Magistrates of every county ; with various 
valuable statistical tables. We have long 
been sensible of many defects in the ordi- 
nary Red Book, such as the deficiency of 
dates in the army list, and in the flag- 
officers of the navy, and the dates of the 
appointments of Colonels to regiments, 
besides the omission of many lists which 
the progress of the times requires. On 
this account ‘‘ Oliver and Boyd’s New 
Edinburgh Almanac”’ has of late years 
been particularly acceptable, and we now 
rejoice to have a book for England ona 
similarly comprehensive plan. 
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FINE ARTS. 


PROPOSAL FOR A BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE FINE ARTS. 


Experience shows the advantages which 
have resulted from the establishment of 
the ‘‘ British Association for the Promo- 
tion of Science,’’ not chiefly to science 
per se, although these have been great and 
manifold, but to the people generally ; 
attention has been awakened in the minds 
of thousands to subjects before unthought 
of; a spirit of inquiry has been induced : 
and whole towns inoculated with an ad- 
miration of knowledge, and a determina- 
tion to pursue it, to the exclusion of de- 
moralizing sources of excitement, until 
then indulgedin. A suggestion has been 
published, made by George Godwin, jun. 
esq. F.R.S. of Pelham Crescent, Bromp- 
ton, to form a similar Association for the 
encouragement of Art, which, like this, 
should meet annually at a different town 
in England, Ireland, or Scotland, and at 
which meeting Painting, Poetry, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, &c. &c. in all their va- 
rieties, and with all their ramifications, 
should form the subjects for the consider- 
ation of the different sections. A large 
and important exhibition of works of art 
might be collected, and an Art-Union ar- 
ranged so as to secure the sale of a cer- 
tain number of them, and thus to ensure 
the assistance of the most eminent artists, 
by rendering the society, directly as well 
as indirectly, advantageous to them. A 
small subscription (say of one pound) 
would constitute a member of the associa- 
tion for the year, the aggregate of which, 
after deducting the expenses necessarily 
incurred, would probably enable the com- 
mittee (which should be partly local, partly 
general) to offer prizes for competition in 
the higher branches of the various arts, 
and vote sums for the encouragement of 
any desirable object in connexion there- 
with ; such, for example, as for the prose- 
cution of experiments in the preparation of 
colours, the manufacture of stained-glass, 
or for the purchase of particular pictures 
worthy of natiowal regard. 

During the meeting the various local 
collections would be thrown open to in- 
spection; conversazioni would be held ; 
and other means adopted to bring men 
into contact with each other on one com- 
mon ground. One of the first points to 
be achieved by the united sections would 
be, to obtain an able and correct report of 
the progress of Art in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland for the last fifty years—a 
task to be fulfilled satisfacturily only by 
the joint co-operation of men in all parts 
of the country. This report would after- 

Gent. Mag, Vou. XV. 


wards be continued from year to year, un- 
der its various heads, and could not fail 
to prove a work of the highest interest and 
value. 


PANORAMA OF ACRE, 


Mr. Burford has replaced Macao by St. 
Jean d’Acre. This Panorama exhibits that 
historical city and fortress under bombard- 
ment by the British fleet; and at that 
eventful moment, when the gigantic ex- 
plosion within the citadel seconded the 
perpetual discharges of the floating batte- 
ries without. The old town would, in it- 
self, be picturesque, and the array of 
‘¢ winged assailants” majestic, did not 
the excitement of the conflict give life and 
motion to the scene. Parts of the pic- 
ture are admirably painted ; especially the 
veil of smoke which hangs about the shat- 
tered towers and bulwarks, and the clouds 
bursting from the men-of-war. There is 
much spirit in the figures; but we fear 
the party of Egyptians in the foreground 
are not sufficiently numerous to make 
much progress with the dismounted 
cannon. 


ROYAL IRISH ART-UNION, 


By the Report of this Society just pub- 
lished, it appears, that during the past 
year (the first of its existence) 1235/. were 
collected from above one thousand sub- 
scribers. An admirable exhibition was 
afforded to the public; thirty works of 
art of merit were purchased, at prices 
varying from ninety guineas to two pounds, 
amounting in the entire to 440/. These 
were distributed by lot among the mem- 
bers at a public meeting, held in the Thea- 
tre of the Royal Dublin Society, on the 
8th of July 1840, and an equivalent sum 
was reserved for the purpose of engraving 
the beautiful and national picture of the 
Blind Girl at the Holy Well, a scene in 
the West of Ireland, by W. F. Burton, 
esq. R.H.A. then first produced. This 
engraving is in active progress in the 
hands of H. T. Ryall, esq. and will shortly 
be ready for distribution. The Subscrip- 
tion is one pound per share; and per- 


‘sons desirous to become subscribers, are 


to address the Honorary Secretary, Stew- 
art Blacher, esq. 20, Gardeners’-place, 
Dublin. 


Rome.—Tenerani, the sculptor of two 
much admired statues, ‘‘ Innocence ’’ and 
“¢ Psyché,’’ has just cempleted a splendid 
group representing ‘‘ Faith,” ‘‘ Hope,’ 


It is destined for St. 
2Q 


and ‘ Charity.” 
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Petersburgh; and the sublimity of the 
conception and pure style of the execution 
make it worthy of the Imperial Museum. 

Mitan. — Marchesi has finished the 
pendant for his famous statue of ‘ Flora ;” 
the subject is ‘‘ Zephyrus.” The success 
of the artist is complete. There is in it 
the same correctness of design, ideal beauty 
in the forms, and elegance in the details, 
as in the “ Plora.’”’ Both are for the 
Prince Belgiojoso. 

Botocna.—A great sensation has per- 
vaded the artistic world, by the resurrec- 
tiowaf a number of works by Guercino, 
which have been long lost to the world, 
being painted on the walls of the Chiarelli 
Palace, in the small town of Cento, of 
which Guercino was a native. Malvasia, 
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in his well-known work ‘ Felsina Pit- 
trice,”? gives an account of those pictures, 
which represent a series of tableaux from 
the “* Aineid,’’ and from the ‘“ Jerusa- 
lem Delivered’’ of Tasso. Besides these 
are many pictures of hunting scenes, dead 
game, and animals; among the latter, a 
very old horse, so true to nature, that 
Carlo Cignani copied it. These works 
are now transported from the walls to 
canvas, by a new and ingenious method, 
invented by a young artist, named Rizzoli, 
and which he had previously exercised 
with great success in removing the splen- 
did work of Guido, ‘‘ Night and Day,”’ 
painted on a wall of the palace of Prince 
Pallavicini, celebrated by Algarotti and 
Tiraboschi, 
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Mr. Sams, of Darlington, has just pub- 
lished a Descriptive Catalogue, with criti- 
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cal remarks, and occasional biographical 
notices of a portion of the extensive lite- 
rary collections which he has on sale. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


The paper read at the first meeting of 
the session, on the 7th Dec. (not on the 
9th, as in p. 79), was by Professor Willis, 
on some of the characteristics of the Go- 
thique Flamboyant. The peculiarity chiefly 
alluded to, was the complicated manner in 
which the mouldings and members are made 
to cross and inter-penetrate in the French 
Gothic. The appearance thus presented 
is not unknown in English perpendicular 
style, but is there usually the result of 
necessity, whereas in the French Gothic 
it is produced purposely. 

Dec. 21. Chas. Barry ,esq. in the chair. 

M. Duban of Paris, architect of the new 
Ecole des Beaua Arts, and Signor Raf- 
faele Politi, of Sicily, known by his work 
on the Antiquities of Agrigentum, were 
elected honorary and corresponding mem- 
bers. Two fine engravings of the spire of 
Antwerp cathedral, drawn by M. Serrure, 
were exhibited by Mr. T. L. Donaldson, 
and illustrated by some remarks on the 
date of the building. It appears to have 
been commenced in 1420 or 1423, and 
was not completed until 1518. In 1833 
the works were resumed, and have been 
continued to this time, at an expense of 
4000/7. The height of the spire is 404 feet. 

A paper was read containing sonie ob- 
servations on Vaulting, by Mr. B. Ferrey, 
and having especial reference to a very 
curious chapel at Abbotsbury, in Dorset- 
shire, dedicated to St. Katharine. The 
edifice was founded during the reign of 
Edward IV., and displays in a peculiar 
manner the care with which the medieval 
architects adapted their buildings, both in 
design and construction, to the situation 
they occupied. 

Jan. 11. 1841. 
in the chair. 

Mr. E. I’Anson, jun. read a paper on 
Norman and Italian campanili, wherein 
he pointed out the striking similarity which 
exists between them, instancing various 
towers at Lincoln on the one side, and 
those of Rome and Ravenna on the other. 

Jan. 25. Mr. Papworth in the chair. 

A paper by Mr. Charles Parker was 
read, descriptive of the cisterns formed to 
filter the rain water for the use of the in- 
habitants of Venice; also an account of 
an Artesian well and reservoir sunk at the 
Surrey County Lunatic Asylum, at Spring- 
field, in the parish of Wandsworth, by Mr. 
P. Lapidge. 

Feb, 8. 


J. B. Papworth, esq. 


Edw. Blore, esq. in the chair. 
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Mr. Hay’s work on Cairo was presented 
and led to some remarks by Mr. G. Alex- 
ander on the three various styles of archi- 
tecture to be found in that ‘ city of cities,’”’ 
namely the Moorish, the Turkish, and a 
mixed Italian style. Mr. Scoles exhibited 
a sectional drawing made by Mr. Bonomi 
about forty years ago, representing St. 
Paul’s Cathedral within that of St. Peter, 
at Rome, and took occasion to condemn 
the construction of the dome of the former 
for the waste of internal area. Relative 
to St. Panl’s, Mr. George Godwin drew 
attention to the present state of the model 
of Wren’s original design, now kept in 
the cathedral, and enforced the necessity 
of its being repaired and preserved. 


Antiquarian 
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A paper by Mr. W. A. Nicholson, on 
the arch, commonly called the ‘ stone 
beam,’’ in Lincoln cathedral, was read ; 
also, some remarks by Mr. Papworth on 
the same subject. This arch abuts against 
the two western towers, 80 feet from the 
ground. The extrados is 1 ft. 9 in. wide, 
the thickness is 11 inches, the horizontal 
span 27 ft. llin. Itis not the segment 
of a circle, as was supposed, but is pointed. 
Its use is unknown; Mr. Papworth sug- 
gested it was put up simply to test the 
level of groining, &c. 

Mr. Poynter then read a paper on the 
construction of Observatories. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 28. Henry Hallam, esq. V. P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Mahon 
and George Landmann, esq. late Colonel 
R. Eng. author of Historical, Military and 
Picturesque Observations in Portugal, 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Charles Spence, esq. exhibited a draw- 
ing of a fresco painting of St. Christopher, 
accompanied by the usual accessories of 
this legend, recently found in Rochester 
cathedral, on removing the rubbish which 
filled the lower arches on the north side 
of the northern transept. The height of 
the Saint was more than eight feet. Be- 
neath it were the outlines of a previous 
painting of Christ on the cross, of which 
a sketch was also shown. The whole feli 
away shortly after its exposure. 

Sir Henry Ellis, by favour of Mr. Ho- 
garth, exhibited the original letters of cre- 
dence from Queen Elizabeth to the Em- 
peror of Cathay, given to George Way- 
mouth in the year 1602, on occasion of 
his starting to find a North-West passage 
to India and China. This document is 
beautifully written on vellum, within a 
rich border of a golden arabesque pattern, 
drawn onared ground. The Queen’s sig- 
nature is in Latin, Erizaperna R. and 
an unusual seal is attached, having only one 
side ; it represents the royal arms, crown- 
ed, the supporters being two lions sejant 
bearing the ostrich feather. The docu- 
ment was found in a closet with other 
papers, at Chester. Its most remarkable 
passage is one in which Elizabeth charac- 
terizes her subjects as ‘‘ being a people 
by nature inclined to great attempts, and 
to the discovery of contries and kingdomes 
unknowen.’’ Waymouth’s expedition was 
an utter failure, as will be seen in Sir J. 
Barrow’s History of Maritime Discovery. 

Sir Henry Ellis also communicated some 
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documents relative to our naval warfare 
with the Dutch in the reign of Charles IT. 
The first was a letter of Adm, Ayscough 
to the King. 

Feb. 4. Mr. Hallam in the chair. 

William Devonshire Saull, esq. F.G.S. 
and F.R A.S. of Aldersgate-street ; Thos. 
Stevenson, esq. of Upper Grosvenor-st., 
Memb. R. Coll. Surgeons ; and Charles 
D. Archibald, esq. F.R.S. of York-ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, and Rusland-hall, 
Lancashire, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

Mr. George Perfect Harding, F.S.A. 
exhibited a seal found in Scotland about 
fifty years ago, and supposed to have be- 
longed to James Stewart, Earl of Mur- 
ray, Regent of Scotland. It is of steel, 
and engraved on three faces, which turn 
upon a swivel. On one side is a lion erect 
on its hind legs, holding a shield with a 
cypher; on another, arms, supported by 
two lions, with the motto, Dono Det 
SUM QUOD svUM ; on the third, the owner 
on horseback with a drawn sword : motto, 
AB ORIGINE SACRA. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated two 
documents relative to the first fortifica- 
tion of Plymouth, which appears to have 
originated with Sir Francis Drake about 
the year 1590. 

Mr. Geo. Tradescant Lay exhibited a 
Chinese drawing of a party of moun- 
taineer warriors, accompanied by a de- 
scription of their arms and armour. 

Feb. 11. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

David Jardine, esq. communicated an 
essay on the supposed connexion of Lord 
Mounteagle with the Gunpowder Treason: 
which was only partly read. 

Feb. 18. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Lewis Pocock, esq. of Montagu-street, 
Russell-square, and Henry Godwin, esq. 
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of Newbury, Berkshire, were elected Fel- 
lows of the Society. 

The reading was concluded of Mr. Jar- 
dine’s communication in continuation of 
his observations (see p. 80) upon the 
Gunpowder Plot, occasioned by the re- 
cently published letters of Thomas Winter 
and Lord Mounteagle. In the present 
paper Mr. Jardine reviewed the whole of 
the evidence affecting Lord Mounteagle, 
and explained how each particular portion 
of it bore upon the question of his guilt 
or innocence, of a participation in the con- 
spiracy. Mr. Jardine’s view of the evi- 
dence is, that it is not sufficiently conclu- 
sive to justify any decided verdict, but 
that its tendency is to exculpate Lord 
Mounteagle rather than to condemn him; 
in which respect Mr. Jardine stated that 
his opinion had undergone some little 
change since he published his narrative of 
the Plot. Mr. Jardine contended that the 
anxiety of the government to keep the 
name of Lord Mounteagle out of sight 
upon the trial of the Gunpowder conspi- 
rators, which is evidenced by the erasure 
of his name from the original depositions, 
related to his acknowledged participation 
in the Spanish Treason of 1603, and not 
to the Powder Plot; he construed Father 
Garnet’s expression of his determination 
not to criminate Mounteagle, to allude to 
the same Spanish Treason ; he argued that 
the proposal made amongst the conspira- 
tors to save the lives of certain Roman 
Catholic peers, of whom Lord Mounteagle 
was one, amounted almost to a demon- 
stration that he was nota fellow conspira- 
tor, and he also raised various inferences in 
favour of his innocence from his position 
in the court of James. With respect to the 
celebrated letter of discovery, Mr. Jar- 
dine’s opinion is, that it was a mere trick 
got up by the government to afford a 
plausible mode of making the public ac- 
quainted with the existence of a plot of 
which themselves had been made aware 
by some means unknown to us. 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a skate of bone recently found in 
Moorfields, which affords a highly curious 
illustration of the description of the man- 
ners and sports of the old Londonners, as 
described by Fitzstephen, in the reign of 
Henry II. He says, that when the great 
lake, or pool, washing the northern walls 
of the city, was frozen, crowds of youths 
pursued their sports upon the ice; some 
sliding, others riding on great millstones 
of ice; and others, more skilful, flying 
upon bones fixed under their feet . *‘ Sunt 
alii super glaciem ludere doctiores, singuli 
pedibus suis aptantes et sub talaribus suis 
alligantes ossa, tibias scilicet animalium, 
et palos ferro acuto supposito tenent in 
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manibus, quos cum aliquando glacie alli- 
dunt, tanta rapacitate feruntur, quanta 
avis volans, vel pilum baliste.’’ The 
writer goes on to describe occasional en- 
counters, in which the picked staves 
were employed as weapons. The skate 
now discovered was apparently formed 
from the meditarsal bone of a horse; its 
texture is remarkably sound, and the lower 
surface very highly polished. At one end 
it is cut to resemble in some degree the 
turned-up piece of iron now usual at the 
front of skates; and there is a hole at 
both ends, by means of which the liga- 
tures must have been attached. 

We were mistaken in our last number, 
p. 188, in stating that Sir George Rose 
had been elected a Fellow of the Society ; 
his name was proposed, but withdrawn by 
his own request. 


ANTIQUARIAN ESSAYS, 


The Society of Antiquaries of the Mo- 
rini have offered medals for essays on the 
following subjects, to be awarded on the 
20th Dec. 1841 :— 

1. A medal of gold, value 300 francs, 
for the best essay on the question : ‘* What 
influence have the Crusades had on the 
arts, commerce, and literature of Flanders, 
during the 11th, 12th, and 13th centu- 
ries ?”’ 

2. A medal of gold, value 200 francs, 
for the best essay ‘‘ To investigate and 
describe the military establishments term- 
ed mansiones, castra stativa, &c. founded 
by the Romans on the line of road con- 
structed by them in that part of Belgic 
Gaul comprised within the Canche, the 
Scarpe, the Scheld, and the Northern Sea, 
and of which the remainder was inhabited 
by the Atrebates and Menapians. To 
explain the system of government which 
directed the Romans in these works of 
communication and defence.’’ 

The essays to be received must be sent, 
free of postage, before the Ist of October, 
1841. They must be headed by a motto 
or sentence, to be repeated at the foot of 
a sealed note which will contain the name 
and address of the author. This note will 
not be opened unless the essay shall be 
adjudged worthy a prize or of honourable 
mention, in which case it will be publicly 
unsealed at the meeting. The essays to 
be sent under cover to M. L. de Givenchy, 
Secrétaire-Perpétuel de la Société des 
Antiquaires de la Morinic, St. Omer. 


LEICESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOFHI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 


Jan, 15. Ata meeting of this society 
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J. Stockdale Hardy, esq. F.S.A. read 
an historical memoir on Rothley, a very 
extensive parish in the county, of which 
the manor was formerly the property 
of the Knights Templars, and from 
a period shortly subsequent to the Re- 
formation to the present time of the 
Babingtons. The church is dedicated 
to St. Mary, and situate in a delight- 
ful glen, which, viewed from an adjacent 
summit, is boldly relieved by the interest- 
ing scenery of the Park of Bradgate, the 
romantic hills, and rich geological trea- 
sures of the Forest of Charnwood. There 
is nothing striking in its architecture ; 
the early English, and perpendicular styles 
are most prominent. Some interesting 
memorials of the dead exist in the church; 
especially one to the memory of Bartho- 
lomew Kingston, esq. and his wife, in the 
15th century, which has engraven upon it 
the will of the deceased. The branch of 
the family of Kingston, which came into 
Leicestershire, did not long reside there. 
Sir William Kingston, K.G. a near rela- 
tive and Lieutenant of the Tower, was 
charged with the custody of the unfortu- 
nate Queen Ann Boleyne, and afterwards 
with that of Cardinal Wolsey, on whose 
latter days, as connected with Leicester 
Abbey, Mr. Hardy made some remarks. 
There are a number of remembrances of 
the Babington family in the church of 
Rothley. The Manor and Soke enjoys 
some most peculiar privileges. The lands 
descend to all the sons equally; if a pos- 
sessor of real estate in the manor leaves a 
widow, she is entitled to the whole 
estate during her widowhood ; but if she 
marries again, she only takes a third— 
according to the common law. If a female 
possessor of real estate in the manor, dies 
leaving an husband, he is entitled to the 
whole estate for his life, whether there 
are issue of the marriage or not— this 
is in complete derogation of the ancient 
common law. These customs, however, 
were liable to be controlled by particular 
circumstances, such as wills, &c. Every 
person making a purchase in the manor, 
except he owns property previously, has 
to pay a shilling in the pound, beyond 
his purchase, to the Lord, and to take an 
oath of fealty nearly as stringent as the 
oath of allegiance to the Sovereign. Mr. 
Hardy proceeded to describe the forms 
attendant on holding Courts Leet and 
Baron at Rothley. The Courts were held 
in an ancient building called the Cross, 
and the preliminaries observed were very 
similar to those used at the opening of a 
commission of Assize by the Queen’s Jus- 
tices Itinerant. With respect to Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction, the Lord of the 
Manor of Rothley, through his especial 
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Commissary, exercises exclusive power 
within the soke; neither the Bishop of 
the Diocese, nor the Archdeacon, can (ex- 
cept with reference to certain particulars 
conceded lately by the Legislature) inter- 
fere within its boundaries. Marriage 
licenses, probates of wills, letters of ad- 
ministrations, having reference to mar- 
riages or personal effects, within the soke, 
issue under the name and seal of the Com- 
missary, and he holds visitations of the 
clergy officiating within the manor and 
soke in the church of Rothley, and its 
appendant chapels, where also the church- 
wardens and chapelwardens of Rothley 
attend to be admitted into office, and 
to make presentments; the seal of the 
peculiar and ecclesiastical jurisdiction is 
engraved in Nichols’s History of Leices. 
tershire. In the churchyard of Rothley 
stands an ancient pillar, or cross, a draw- 
ing of which was exhibited. Mr. Hardy 
was inclined to attribute far more im- 
portance to this cross than it had yet 
been deemed worthy of, and believed 
it to have been erected in the early Nor- 
mun period, in commemoration of the im- 
munities and privileges so profusely con- 
ceded to the manor and soke of Rothley. 
The paper was concluded with some his- 
torical reflections on the Knights Tem- 
plars; and we have reason to believe that 
it will hereafter be made public. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCAS- 
TLE-UPON-TYNE. 

This Society held its Twenty-eighth 
Anniversary Meeting on the Ist February, 
when John Stanton, esq. took the chair. 
The various presents which had been 
made to the society, and the several books 
which they‘had purchased during the year, 
were laid upon the table, and Mr. Adam. 
son, the senior secretary, read the annual 
report :—Since the last anniversary, the 
society has published two parts of volume 
ILI. of its Transactions, one containing 
ten pages relating to subjects connected 
with the immediate neighbourhood of New- 
castle, and the other Mr. Adamson’s two 
papers on the Anglo-Saxon Coins found 
at Hexham, in Northumberland, with 
thirty-two plates; the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London having acquiesced in 
the request of this Society to allow these 
papers, which had originally appeared in 
the Archeologia, to be reprinted here, 
and furnished the plates which had been 
engraved at their eapense. The members 
and the public have thus the means of 
possessing an account of one of the most 
curious discoveries which ever took place 
within the district more immediately con- 
nected with the Society. The Council 
expressed their regret, that they were not 
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able to lay before the meeting the Pipe 
Rolls of the northern counties which they 
have in hand; and promised that the print- 
ing shall be finished within three months. 
The gratifying fact was mentioned, that 
the contributions sent by (the Society 
to the late exhibition of the Polytechnic 
Society in Newcastle, assisted in some 
measure towards the complete success of 
that undertaking, and that their property 
did not suffer in consequence of the loan. 
The council acknowledged their obligation 
to SirJohn Edward Swinburne their Presi- 
dent, as well for various interesting com- 
munications made by him, respecting the 
Risingham Roman Remains and the dis- 
coveries recently made in the Island of 
Malta, as for his application to the officers 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, that this So- 
ciety may be placed amongst those who 
may receive specimens of the coins lately 
found near Preston in Lancashire, and 
which, as was understood, would be dis- 
tributed amongst the Societies in England 
after the British Museum had been sup- 
plied with such specimens as it wanted. 
The list of members of the Society had 
been augmented during the year with 
three ordinary and eight honourary mem- 
bers; whilst it had lost the Earl of 
Durham, one of its ordinary members. 
Amongst the presents laid upon the table 
which had been received during the year 
were two bronze vessels of Roman manu- 
facture found near Alstone, from the 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital. 
One of the ancient cut purses, which for- 
merly hung up in the Town’s Hutch, New- 
castle, from the Town Council; a volume 
of Tracings, &c. of the Roman Altars, 
and inscribed stones, in the Society’s pos- 
session, from John Bell; a part of a 
statue of Hercules, of Roman sculpture, 
from the directors of the Newcastle and 
North Shields Railway Company; the 
bridle bit, from the equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Neweastle, which stood 
in front of Nottingham castle, from 
Robert Bigsby, esq. D.C.L.; one hund- 
red and twenty-seven Roman, and other 
coins, from John Trotter Brockett, esq.; 
twenty-eight Roman coins, said to be 
found in the yard of the church of St. 
Nicholas, Newcastle, from Mr. J. S. Gar- 
nett ; fragment of the leaden cover of a 
lead coffin found in the nave of the church 
of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, from the 
churchwardens of that church. Amongst 
the books presented during the year was 
the ancient laws and institutes of England 
from the Record Commission, and plates 
18 to 25 of the Vetusta Monumenta, and 
concluding Part of Vol. 28 of Archeologia, 
from the Society of Antiquaries in Lon- 
don. 
10 
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The following gentlemen were elected 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Sir John Edward Swinburne, Bart. Pre- 
sident ; Charles WilliamBigge, esq. Rev. John 
Hodgson, and Sir C. M. L. Monck, Baronet, 
Vice Presidents; Messrs. John Adamson and 
Henry Turner, Secretaries; John Adamson, 
esq. Treasurer ; and ,for Council, John ‘Trot- 
ter Brockett, esq.; Rev. William Turner, 
Messrs. John Fenwick, Thomas Bell, Robert 
Richardson Dees, Moses Aaron Richardson, 
John Stanton, Robert Ormston, John Hodg- 
son Hinde, esq. M.P. Rev. James Raine, 
Emerson Charniey, William Hutton. 

We are requested to mention that the 
Society has lost from its library a MS. 
book, a foolscap folio, half-bound, con- 
taining the original depositions and other 
official documents relating to the riots at 
Hexham in March 1761, and including a 
copy of Dr. Brown’s printed Sermons on 
those riots. We shall be happy if the 
public notice of the cireumstance should ~ 
lead to the recovery of the volume. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


Dee. 11, 1840. Mr. J. Huband Smith 
exhibited an ancient monastic seal, which 
has for some time been supposed to be 
that of the Dean and Chapter of Lismore, 
and it was found among the effects of the 
late Rev. Sir George Bisshopp, formerly 
Dean of Lismore; but the legend reads 
thus: ‘‘SIGILLVM: CAPITVLI: PRIORIS: 
ET: CONVENTVS: DE : BVLLYNGIONA,”’ 
It is of a pointed oval form, two inches 
and seven-eighths in height, and exhibits 
a seated figure of the Virgin with her 
Child, crowned, and raising her right 
hand in the form of benediction, a star of 
five rays, intended possibly to represent 
the star of Bethlehem, being placed im- 
mediately above the thumb. It has been 
surmised, with considerable appearance 
of probability, that this seal belonged to 
a monastic establishment dedicated to the 
Virgin, at Ballindown, on Lough Garagh, 
co. Sligo, said to have been founded by 
M‘Donogh, lord of Corran and Tirreril, 
A.D. 1427, for nuns of the order of Saint 
Dominick. 

Jan. 11. The same gentleman gave an 
account of the discovery, in the month of 
November last, of a human skeleton, ac- 
companied with weapons, ornaments, &c. 
interred on the sea shore, in the vicinity 
of Larne, co. Antrim. They consist of 
a sword of very characteristic form, 
double edged, and rounded at the point ; 
measuring two feet eight inches and nearly 
a quarter in its extreme length; a small 
portion, said to have been about six inches 
in length, was broken off and lost at the 
time of its discovery; the blade varies 
from two inches to two inches and a 
quarter in breadth ;—the head of a lance 
(both this and the sword are of iron or 
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steel, much corroded) ;—a small and very 
elegantly formed bronze pin, which mea- 
sures five inches and a half in length, and 
four fragments of bone; three of them 
being portions of a comb, the back of 
which (attached to the serrated part by 
rivets) is slightly but not untastefully 
carved on both sides. The skeleton lay 
obliquely, the head pointing towards the 
north-west. There was no appearance of 
stone kist. Across the breast was found 
the sword, its handle disposed towards 
the right hand. On the same side, but 
beneath the sword, was the lance head. 

Mr. Smith placed beside these weapons 
a sword and lance from his collection, 
selected from some found in the remark- 
able heap of bones in the townland of 
Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, co. Meath; 
a paper descriptive of which was read be- 
fore the Academy by Doctor Wilde, on 
the 27th of April last. The straight shape 
and uniform breadth of the blade of this 
last mentioned sword, and the form of 
the lance head, appeared remarkably simi- 
lar, though on a reduced scale, to those 
of the weapons found near Larne. The 
comb and bronze pin are nearly identical 
with several of those discovered at Dun- 
shaughlin, where, it is observable, no 
brazen weapon ofany description occurred. 

In the hall of the Commander of the 
Forces is suspended a sword of the same 
shape and character, found in the old 
burial ground vulgarly known by the 
name of ‘ Bully’s Acre,’’ about forty 
years ago. In some adjacent fields, be- 
tween the immediate grounds of the Royal 
Hospital and the brink of the river Liffey, 
about four years ago, some labourers, em- 
ployed in raising gravel, discovered a 
skeleton, around which were disposed a 
variety of weapons and ornaments; they 
are now in the possession of the Com- 
mander of the Forces, and consist of a 
sword, lance head, and brass or bronze 
pin, all of precisely the same form and 
character as that now exhibited to the 
Academy. The total length of the sword 
is 3 feet two inches, the blade being 2 
feet 8, and the handle G inches in length; 
the pin measures about 6 inches. There 
was also found along with these a hatchet 
head, and some fragments of iron, so 
much shattered and corroded as to occa- 
sion some difficulty in coming to the con- 
clusion, which however may be just, that 
they once formed an iron skull cap. 

In the Memoirs of the French National 
Institute, (Literature et Beaux Arts, tom. 
V.) a memoir is given, furnished by M. 
Mongez, concerning a Gaulish sword, as 
he denominates one found in the bed of 
the river Somme, near Abbeville. A com- 
parison of his description, as well as of 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XV. 
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the engraving appended, shows this sword 
to have been nearly identical in form and 
size with those found in Ireland. M. 
Mongez quotes passages from Polybius, 
Plutarch’s Life of Camillus, Dion Cassius, 
and Strabo, which describe with consider- 
able minuteness the swords which the 
Gauls used in their engagements with the 
Romans ; and he rests his argument not 
only on the identity he alleges of these 
descriptions with that of the sword found 
near Abbeville, but also on the fact of 
bronze and brazen ornaments having been 
found with skeletons having similar iron 
or steel weapons about them, discovered 
in 1788 at Velu, near Bapaume, in Artois. 


BRIXWORTH CHURCH, CO. NORTHAMPT. 


The admirers of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture are generally aware that the church 
of Brixworth exhibits the finest specimen 
of Roman or Anglo-Roman building in 
the whole kingdom. Its antiquity was 
first suspected by Mr. Baker, the histo- 
rian of Northamptonshire, and was sub- 
sequently ascertained, and cari-ed higher 
in the scale of centuries by the decision 
of his friends Rickman and Britton; the 
latter of whom has represented its most 
remarkable features in the fifth volume of 
his Architectural Antiquities. Nearly all 
the nave and square tower still subsist in 
their original state, displaying a massive 
masonry of unhewn stones, cemented with 
a mortar harder than themselves, and con- 
taining the characteristic deep brick or 
tiled arches for the doorways, windows, 
and entrances to the aisles. The original 
aisles have long been removed, but their 
ancient foundations have been discovered, 
at least on the north side of the church, 
though not yet followed out to any extent. 
The existing chancel being of a later 
date than the nave and tower, it was still 
uncertain whether there had ever existed 
in its place the semicircular structure of 
the Roman Basilica; but this is now no 
longer a matter of doubt, for the Rev. C. 
F. Watkins, the vicar, having gone into 
the chancel to inspect the making of a 
new grave, perceived a portion of ancient 
masonry, and having pursued the investi- 
gation, had the satisfaction of laying open 
the whole circuit of the original wall, 
which descends from the floor of the pre- 
sent chancel to a depth of about four 
feet, where it incloses an ancient floor of 
hardened cement, the surface of which has 
somewhat the appearance of stalagmite, 
probably occasioned by a slight deposit of 
calcareous matter, carried down through 
the superincumbent rubbish of lime and 
earth. This newly discovered wall is of 
the same thickness, —— and age 
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as the nave and the square tower, which 
leaves the antiquity of the whole without 
doubt. It is said to be Mr. Watkins’s 
intention to solicit subscriptions to re- 
build the chancel upon this the original 
sub-structure. We do not know, how- 
ever, where he will find a model for this 
work ; and as, besides, such an alteration 
would very greatly diminish the size of 
his chancel, we beg to propose the simple 
substitute of preserving what has been 
disclosed, by building the walls up to the 
level of the pavement, and thereby mark- 
ing out their plan distinctly thereon, in 
distinguishing which the eye may be as- 
sisted by a variation in colour, as of red 
bricks, or otherwise. 


THE COBHAM MONUMENTS. 

We have the gratification to notice a 
very laudable work of repair which has 
been executed upon the Sepulchral Me- 
morials of one of our most distinguished 
baronial families, at the expense of a dee 
scendant and inheritor of their name, 
though not of their estates. We allude 
to those contained in the magnificent 
chancel of Cobham church, near Roches- 
ter; which, since the fatal ruin of the 
family in the reign of James I. and the 
consequent transfer of their domains to 
the houses of Lennox and Darnley, have 
been entirely left to the devastating tooth 
of Time. Those who are acquainted with 
Sepulchral Brasses generally, are aware 
that this is the richest assemblage any 
where to be seen on one floor. They had 
suffered considerably from the decay of 
the ledger-slabs of Purbeck marble, within 
which they were set. These slabs (with 
one perfect exception) have now been en- 
tirely refaced with mastic, which has given 
them the appearance of new stones, and 
thereby the brasses, which were in many 
cases loose, have been immovably refixed. 
All the smaller pieces, which had become 
detached, and were lying either in the pa- 
rish chest, or elsewhere in the church, 
have been restored to their places; and 
the matrices of the lost pieces have been 
carefully indicated by a metallic colouring. 
The tine Elizabethan table monument in 
the centre of the chancel, which bears the 
effigies of George Lord Cobham, (ob. 
1558) and his lady, has also been consi- 
derably repaired ; the loose portions of its 
superincumbent sculpture have been fixed; 
the Ionic pillars round the tomb, which 
were all broken, have been renewed; and 
the figures of the fourteen children, which 
were all displaced, and mostly broken 
into shapeless limbs and torsos, have been 
very neatly and ingeniously restored. 
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These works have been zealously as well 
as ably performed by Mr. George Ham- 
merton, whose skill has been before dis- 
played in the repair of the architectu- 
ral sculptures of Rochester cathedral. 
The expense has been incurred by Francis 
C. Brooke, esq. of Ufford Place, Suffolk ; 
and a watchful superintendance has been 
given by Charles Spence, esq. of the Ad- 
miralty, Chatham (who, indeed, hasspared 
neither time, trouble, nor workmanship 
in the operations), and by Mr. John 
Gough Nichols, F.S.A. whose intention 
of publishing a series of engravings of 
these Memorials we have before an- 
nounced. Before we conclude, we must 
add that another Cobham brass in Hoo 
church has been fixed in the same effectual 
manner, 


Beicium.—The Church of Chimay, 
in Hainault, consists of a fine nave of the 
fifteenth century, and a choir of the thir- 
teenth. The eastern termination is square, 
and is pierced with three lancet windows 
surmounted by a circular one. These 
have been recently filled with stained 
glass of great merit, executed by M. Ca- 
pronnier, of Brussels. The circular win- 
now contains a head of Christ, surrounded 
by heads of angels. The central lancet 
window contains the two figures of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, patron saints of Chi- 
may, while in the point of the arch occurs 
a shield with a sword in bend, the arms of 
the town. In the southern lancet window 
is the martyrdom of St. Paul in the 
lower part, with two Evangelists above ; 
and in the point of the arch the arms of 
Hainault. In thenorthern lancet window 
is the martyrdom of St. Peter, also with 
two Evangelists, and the arms of Hainault 
above. In the nave, under the first win- 
dow on the south from the entrance, is the 
tomb of Froissart, the Chronicler. The 
inscription was effaced during the revo- 
lution of 1792, but has just been restored 
by order of the Prince de Chimay. It is 
as follows : 


* Gallorum sublimis honos et fama tuorum, 
Hic, Froissarde, jaces, si modo forte jaces. 

Historie vivus studuisti reddere vitam : 
Defuncto vitam reddet at illa tibi. 

Proxima dum propriis florebit Francia scriptis, 
Funia dum ramos, Blancaque fundet aquas. 
Urbis ut hujus honos templi sic fama vigebis : 

Teque ducem historie Gallia tota colet. 
Belgica tota colet, Chimeaque vallis amabit. 
Dum rapidus proprios Scaldis obibit agros. 


Joannes Froissardus, canonicus et 
Thesaurarius ecclesiz sanctz 
Monogundis Chimaii vetustissimi 
ferme totius Belgice oppidi obiit 
Anno Mccccx1x.”’ 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Houst or Commons, Jan. 26. 

Lord John Russeli obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill for amending the Poor 
Law, and continuing the Commission for 
ten years. 

Feb. 2. Lord Stanley moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the ReGistRaTIon 
or IntsH Voters, which was agreed to 
by a majority of 261 to 71. 

Feb. 5. Lord Morpeth also brought in 
a Bill for the Registration of Voters in 
Ireland. Mr. O'Connell said this Bill 
would give satisfaction to the Irish people, 
but that Lord Stanley’s would have an 
opposite effect.—Mr. Labouchere obtained 
leave to introduce a Bill to increase the 
safety of RArLROAD TRAVELLING. The 
main provision would be the licensing of 
drivers.—Lord J, Russell obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill for the Registry or 
Vorers 1n ENGLAND. — Thanks were 
then voted to Admiral Stopford, and the 
officers and men, for the bravery dis- 
played by them on the coast or Syria, 
on 3d Nov. last. Also to Commodore Na- 
pier, the naval officers, and seamen and 
marines—to Major-Gen. Sir C. Smith and 
the Royal Artillery and Engineers—to the 
Austrian Admiral Bandeira, and to the 
Turkish Admiral Walker, for their gallant 
assistance. The same had been voted 
in the House of Lords on the day pre- 
ceding.—Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moved 
the second reading of a Bill to amend the 
law of Coryricut (founded upon his 
measure of last Session), and which he 
had obtained leave to introduce, on the 
29th Jan. by a majority of 142 to 30. On 
the present occasion he was unexpectedly 
opposed in a speech by Mr. Macaulay, 
and the Second Reading was deferred for 
six months, by a majority of seven; the 
numbers being, 45 to 38. 

Feb. 8. Lord John Russell moved the 
second reading of the Poor LAw AMEND- 
MENT Bitu. Mr. D’Jsraeli opposed it at 
some length, and moved that it be read a 
second time on that day six months, which 
was seconded by Mr. Wakley, who ap- 
pealed to the Conservative party to rescue 
the poor from the fatal effects contem- 
plated by this Bill. Sir R. Peel said the 
two great questions were, the continuance 
of the. experiment, and the centralization 
of the management, He should not like 


to see it abandoned, especially as nothing 
was suggested in its room; the state of 
things which preceded the present law 
was the ground of the course he took. In 
supporting the principle of this Bill he 
must, however, reserve to himself the 
right of questioning several of its clauses. 
A continuance of five years, and then, if 
necessary, five years more, might be a 
safer arrangement. Besides, a. great deal 
must depend on the personal character of 
the Commissioners. He thought the prin- 
ciple of unions, had been carried too far, 
and that in matters of feeling, such as 
churchyard burial, there should be a due 
deference to the natural sentiments and 
wishes of the people. Mr. 7. Duncombe 
said, the Bill contained nothing but ag- 
gravation. On a division, the motion was 
carried by a majority of 147, the numbers 
being—Ayes, 201; noes, 54. 

Feb. 12. Lord J. Russell proposed a 
pension of 2000/. a year to Lonp KEANE, 
and the two lives next in succession to 
the Peerage. It was opposed by Mr. 
Hume and by Lord Howick. For the 
grant, 195; against it, 43—majority, 152. 

Mr. Labouchere moved a resolution for 
the reduction of the duty on Rum, the 
produce of any country within the limits 
of the East India Company’s charter, to 
9s. 4d. per gallon; thereby placing it on 
a par with the West India spirit. Mr. 
Goulburn opposed the motion, and Sir 
R. Peel supported it. The resolution 
was agreed to without a division. 


House oF Lorps, Feb. 16. 

The Peers were specially summoned to 
form a Court of Judicature for the trial 
of the Eart or CARDIGAN, on the charge 
of feloniously shooting at Capt. Tuckett, 
in a duel fought at Wimbledon Common, 
on the 12th Sept. last. The house was 
fitted up specially for the occasion, and 
the galleries were occupied by ladies and 
foreigners of distinction, chiefly members 
of the diplomatic corps. ‘The Judges at- 
tended in their robes. The Lord Chan- 
cellor was prevented from attending by 
indisposition, and Lord Denman officiated 
as Lord High Steward. Mr. Wadding- 
ton opened the indictment, and the At- 
torney-General stated the case at consi- 
derable length, The witnesses havin 
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been examined, Sir W. Follett, for the 
defendant, submitted that there was no 
case against the prisoner. He was in- 
dicted for feloniously shooting with intent 
to murder Captain Harvey Garnett Phipps 
Tuckett. He was also indicted for shoot- 
ing with intent to do him some grievous 
bodily harm. There was no evidence to 
show that the Captain Tuckett spoken of 
was the Captain Tuckett who was at 
Wimbledon. He maintained therefore 
that the case was not made out, because 
there was no evidence to show the chris- 
tian names of the gentlemen who were at 
Wimbledon that day. The Lord High 
Steward, Lord Denman, admitted that the 
point which had been urged was worthy 
of the consideration of their lordships, and 


Foreign News. 


[March, 


that for such purpose it would be requi- 
site that strangers should withdraw. At 
five o’clock the house was re-opened, and 
the Lord High Steward proceeded to say 
to each Peer (calling them by their names) 
—‘' How says your lordship, is James 
Thomas, Earl of Cardigan, guilty of the 
felony with which he is charged, or not 
guilty?’’ Each Peer, laying his right 
hand on his breast, said ‘‘ Not guilty, on 
my honour.’’ Lord’ Cardigan was then 
called to the bar, and the Lord High 
Steward, addressing him, said—‘‘ James 
Thomas, Earl of Cardigan, you have been 
indicted for felony, and have been tried 
by your Peers; I have the satisfaction of 
informing you that they say, unanimously, 
that you are ‘ Nor Guitty.’”’ 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The debate on the Paris Fortification 
Bill has terminated, and the Bill was car- 
ried by a majority of 237 against 162—ma- 
jority, 77. Marshal Soult has declared 
that the government would give full effect 
to the law in every respect. Paris is, 
however, not to be classed among the for- 
tresses of France, placed under martial 


law, but in virtue of a special legislative 
enactment. 


GERMANY. 


The Frankfort Journal states that the 
allied powers had lost all hope of prevail- 
ing on France to discontinue her arma- 
ments, and hat, in consequence, a Ger- 
man army of observation would be formed 
on the frontier, under the command of the 
Prussian General Grollman. 


SPAIN. 


The Madrid papers announce the set- 
tlement of the Douro question. The Por- 
tuguese Chamber of Peers has voted the 
law for the regulation of the navigation of 
that river, and the Queen has given her 
assent to the measure. All apprehensions 
of war have therefore ceased, 


EGYPT. 


Commodore Napier, empowered by Ad- 
miral Stopford, has offered the original 
treaty fur the Pacha’s acceptance, which 
was immediately agreed to. Two days 
afterwards the Scutari arrived at the same 
port, with Meyloum Bey and Admiral 
Walker on board, who came to claim the 
fleet, which was formally made over on 
the 11th ~ and finally sailed for Mar- 
morice on the 21st, leaving only Admiral 
Walker behind in a frigate. fone 


Pacha had quitted Damascus for Gaza, 
and preparations were being made for 
embarking his troops for Egypt. Mehe- 
met Ali is now confirmed in the heredi- 
tary Pashalic of Egypt. 


CHINA, 


Dispatches have been recived from 
Chusan, dated October 24. The English 
and Chinese Commissioners were then in 
conference together at Ningpo, on the 
coast, within 90 miles of Pekin. A sus- 
picion had been entertained that the Ad- 
miral, in consenting to withdraw his forces 
from the neighhourhood of Pekin, had 
committed an error, and allowed himself 
to be the dupe of the Chinese. Out of 
3,650 men landed at Chusan, only 2,036 
were fit for duty, chiefly owing to bad 
diet and want of fresh meat. The Eng- 
lish prisoners at Ningpo were treated well, 
but were in want of properclothing. Mr. 
Staunton still continued a prisoner at 
Canton. The British naval force con- 
sisted consisted of 20 sail, exclusive of 
steamers. Lin had been deprived of all 
authority, but had petitioned the Em- 
peror for mercy, pleading his good inten- 
tions, recommending him to make no 
concession to the English, but to tire 
them out by delays, and that eventually 
their blockade would draw on them the 
hostility of other nations. All external 
trade with China is quite at a stand. 

INDIA. 

The intelligence from India is generally 
pacific, and continues to be of a gratifying 
nature. Affghanistan remained tranquil, 
and the news from Khiva and Central 
Asia was of a satisfactory character. An 
action had occurred in Seinde, on Dec. 1, 
at Kotriah, between 4000 Beloochees,. 
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posted among the hills, and commanded by 
Nusseer Khan, and 900 sepoys, and two 
field-pieces, commandedby Lieut.-Colonel 
Marshall ; 500 of the enemy were slain, 
and 6 chiefs and 132 followers were taken 
prisoners. Nusseer Khan escaped on 
foot, but all the baggage, &c. were cap- 
tured by the British, who only lost one 
officer and ten privates—30 more were 
wounded. Further movements against 
that country were in contemplation. 


AMERICA, 
The arrest and detention of a British 
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subject, Mr. M‘Leod, by the authorities 
of the State of New York, on the un- 
founded charge that he was one of the 
party who destroyed the Caroline steamer 
in 1837, during the period the patriots, 
as they were called, were in possession of 
Navy Island, has caused much discussion. 
Mr. Fox, our minister, demanded his li- 
beration, but the Federal Government re- 
plied that the matter rested entirely with 
the authorities of the State of New York, 
and that it was not in the power of the 
Federal Government to interfere. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Feb. 6. The Gazette contained an an- 
nouncement, that Prince Albert’s name 
is to be placed in the prayers, liturgies, 
collects, &c. for the Royal Family, im- 
mediately after that of Queen Adelaide. 

Feb. 7. A fire broke out in the gallery 
of Camberwell Old Church. The flames 
communicated to the organ, belfrey, &c. ; 
the bells fell with a loud crash, which 
were soon after followed by the roof, and 
nothing is left standing but the walls of 
this capacious edifice, which was capable 
of holding nearly 2000 persons. The bells 
were entirely melted; and the stained 
glass in the east window, which was 
erected last year at the cost of 300/. was 
entirely destroyed. Many of the monu- 
ments (including that of Bartholomew 
Scott, esq. who married the widow of 
Archbishop Cranmer, and Lady Hunt, 
1604) are ruined and destroyed ; but it is 
hoped that those of the Bowyers, in the 
chancel, may be preserved and cleaned, 
and also several of the ancient brass plates. 
The parish registers which begin 1557 
(and from which many copious extracts 
were published in the Collectanea Topo- 
graphia and Genealogica, vol. iii. pp. 142- 
168) have fortunately escaped. It has been 
ascertained that the fire resulted from 
overheating the flues which passed over 
the organ loft, and the soot of which set 
fire to a beam which passed into one of 
them. At a Vestry held on the 19th 
of Feb. it was resolved that the church 
should be rebuilt, to afford accommoda- 
tion for at least 2000 persons. The ex- 
pense is estimated at 20,000/. in addition 
to 30002. which will be received from a 
policy of insurance. 

Feb. 10. The Christening of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Royal took place, 
in Buckingham Palace, with every state 
and solemnity befitting the occasion. A 
temporary altar, with the furniture from 
the Chapel Royal, was erected in the 


Throne Room, in the place of the throne. 
The font, which was of silver gilt, made 
expressly for the occasion, showed a great 
deal of elegant fancy in the design, and 
of skill in the execution. It had a trian- 
gular plinth, on the sides of which were 
the arms of the Queen, Prince Albert, 
and the infant Princess, embossed, the 
latter borne on a lozenge, and surmounted 
by a coronet. On the plinth were three 
cherubs, who united in supporting a large 
water lily, which contained the water. The 
water in the font came from the river 
Jordan, having been sent as a present to 
her Majesty for this especial occasion. The 
rite was performed at half past six o’clock, 
in the presence of her Majesty, Prince 
Albert, the King of the Belgians, the 
Queen Dowager, the Duchess of Kent, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
Bishops of London and Norwich, and 
the Dean of Carlisle, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Duke and Prince George 
of Cambridge, the Duke of Wellington, 
the Marquis of Normandy, Viscount 
Melbourne, Lord Hill, Lord John Rus- 
sell, &c. &c. &c. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury performed the service, and 
when he came to that part for naming the 
Princess, her Royal Highness was given 
into his hands by her nurse ; her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager then named her 
Vicrorra Aperaipe Mary Louisa. 
The Duke of Wellington officiated as 
Sponsor on the part of his Serene High- 
ness the Duke of Saxe Cobourg and 
Gotha. The other Sponsors were—Her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager ; her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Gloucester ; 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent: 
his Majesty the King of the Belgians, and 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
In the evening a grand dinner was given 
in the Picture Gallery, at which 71 guests 
were present. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS APPOINTED FOR 1841. 


Beds.—A. Macnamara, of Eaton Bray, esq. 
Berks—J. J. Bulkeley, of Lindon-hill, esq. 
Buckingham—Thomas Newland Allen, of the 
Vache, Chalfont St. Giles, esq. 
Camb. and Hunt.—J. Marshall, of Elm, esq. 
Cumb.—J. R. Walker, of Gillgarron, esq. 
Cheshire—J. Ryle, of Henbury-hall, esq. 
Cornwall—Postponed. 
Derb.—J. B. Bowdon, of Southgate-house, esq. 
Devon—J.C. Bulteel, of Fleet, a 
Dors.—Sir R. P. Glyn, of Gaunts-house, Bart. 
Durh.—W. Russell, of Brancepeth-castle, esq. 
Essex.—John Archer Houblon, of Great Hal- 
lingbury-place, esq. 
Glouc.—J. W. Walters, Barnwood-house, esq. 
Heref.—Robert Lane, of Rylands, esq. 
Herts.—R. W. Gaussen, of Brookmans, esq. 
Kent—De La Mark Banks, of Sheppy-court, 
Minster, esq. 
Lanc.—Sir T. B. Birch, of the Hazler, Bart. 
Leic.—Rich. Mitchell, of Enderby, esq. 
Linc,—Sir J. C. Thorold, of Syston-park, Bart. 
Monm.—Sam. Homfray, of Bedwelt, esq. 
Norf.—Sir J. J. Buxton, Shadwell-lodge, Bart. 
Northampt.—Sir R. H. Gunning, Horton, Bart. 
Northumb.—Sir M. W. Ridley, Blagdon, Bart. 
Notts.—Henry Smith, of Wilford, esq. 
Oxford.—John Loveday, Williamscote, esq. 
Rutland—Joseph Tomblin, of Leighfield, esq. 
Salop—Hon. G. F. Hamilton, of Burwarton. 
Somerset—W. F. Knatchbull, Babington, esq. 
Stafford—Thos. Cartwright, of Hill-hall, esq. 
Southampton—Horatio I’. Kingsfort Holloway, 
of Marchwood-lodge, Southampton, esq. 
Suffolk—Sir J. R. Rowley, Tendring-hall, Bart. 
Surrey— Wm. Leveson Gower, Titsey-place, 
Oxstead, esq. 
Sussex—Sir Rich. Hunter, of Patching, Knt. 
Warw.—Kelynge Greenway, of Warwick, esq. 
Wilts—Ambrose Hussey, of Salisbury, esq. 
Worcester —T. C. Hornyold, of Blackmore- 


park, esq. 
Yorks.—F. W. T. V. Wentworth, of Wentworth- 
castle, esq. 
WALES. 
Anglesey—R. T. Griffith, of Garyeglwyd, esq. 
Breconshire—W. H. Bevan, of Glannant, esq. 
Cardigan.—David Davies, of Cardigan, esq. 
Carm.—J. W. Philipps, of Aberglasney, esq. 
Carnarvon—D. W. Griflith, of afodydd. Bri- 
thion vas, ; 
Denbigh — enry Ellis Boates, of Rose-hill, 
Wrexham, esq. 
Flint.—Llewelyn Lloyd, of Pontriffith, esq. 
Glamorg.—Joseph Martin, of Ynistawe, esq. 
Merion.—Johr Williams, of Bron Eryri, esq. 
Montg.—J. Vaughan, of Rhos Brynbwa, esq. 
Pembroke.—Geo. Roch, of Butterhill, esq. 
Radnor.—Postponed. 





GAZETTE Promotions. 


July 27. Sir W. H. Maer Naghten, of the 
Civil Service on Bengal estab. Bart. Envoy and 
Minister from the Government of India to 
Schah Soojah-ool-Moolk, to accept the insignia 
of the first class of the Dooranee empire. 

Oct. 6. Sir N. Harris Nicolas, Knt. Com- 
mander and Chancellor of the lonian order of 
St. Michael and St. George, to be a Grand 
Cross of the same order. 

Jan, 25. Knighted, Robert Horsford, esq. 
Solicitor-gen, of Antigua, 


Jan. 2%. Bedfordshire Militia,—Wm. Astell, 
esq. (Col. of the late Royal East India Volun- 
teers) to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Wm. Richardson, 
Capt. R.N. to wear the cross, of the first class, 
of Tsabella the Catholic, conferred for his ser- 
vices in support of the troops of the Queen of 
Spain, while in command of H. M. S. Clive, on 
the coasts of Catalonia and Valencia. 

Feb. 1. Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Willshire, 
K.C.B. to accept the insignia of the Ist class 
of the Dooranee empire.—Major Edw. Vicars 
to accept the cross of the Ist class of the order 
of San Fernando, and the insignia of a Knight 
of Isabella the Catholic, conferred for his ser- 
vices from the siege of Bilbao to the 4th May, 
1837. 

Feb. 4. John Montagu Pulteney Derbishire, 
a minor, eldest son of Stewart Derbishire, of 
Montreal, in Canada, esq. by Elizabeth Euge- 
nia-Maria, dau. and heir of John Montagu, of 
York-st. Baker-st. esq. to take the name of 
Montagu only, and bear the arms. 

Feb. 6. Lt.-Col. C. Carmichael Smyth, C.B. 
to accept the insignia of the third class of the 
Dooranee empire. 

Feb. 11. Knighted, Thomas Erskine Perry, 
esq. a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Bombay. 

Feb. 12. William Martin, esq. to be Chief 
Justice, Wm. Swainson, esy. Attorney-gen. 
and Wm. Spain, esq. Commissioner for Lands, 
in the colony of New Zealand.—Samuel Vis- 
count Hood, in compliance with the will of the 
late Charles Tibbits of Barton Segrave, co. 
a esq. to use the surname of Tibbits in 
addition to all titles of honour, and bear the 
arms of Tibbits questerty, with those of Hood. 
—Major-Gen. Sir Joseph O’Halloran, K.C.B. 
of the Bengal army, to be G.C.B. 

Feb. 15. John Forbes, esq. M.D. F.R.S. 
(Physician Extr. to Prince Albert) to be Phy- 
sician in ordinary to her Majesty’s household. 

Feb. 16. Charles Waybrow Ligar to be Sur- 
veyor-gen. of New Zealand. 

eb.17. William Robinson, esq. to be one 
- H. M. corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice T. 


ray. 

Feb. 19. James Annesley, esq. (late Consul 
at Barcelona) to be Consul at Amsterdam; 
John Story Penlease, esq. (late Consul at Am- 
sterdam) to be Consul at Barcelona; Henry 
— Cowper, esq. (late Consul at Para) to 
be Consul at Pernambuco. 

Feb, 22. The Earl of Chichester, Viscount 
Duncannon, and the Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. Grey, 
Bart. to be three of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for England.—Willoughby Shortland, 
esq. to be Colonial Secretary at New Zealand. 
Dame Jane Eliza, widow of Sir William Rus- 
sell, Bart. in compliance with the will of Wm. 
Hunt Prinn, of Charlton-park, co. Glouc. esq. 
to take the name of Prinn instead of Russell, 
and bear the arms. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Canterbury.—Hon. G. P.S. Smythe. 

Cavan Co.—H. J. Clements, esq. 

Dysart, §c. Burghs.—Lt.-Col. Rob. Ferguson, 
un. of Raith. 

Monmouthshire.—C. O. S. Morgan, esq. 

Reigate.—Viscount Eastnor. 

Richmond.—Hon. Geo. W. Fitz William. 

St. Alban’s.—The Ear! of Listowel. 

Surrey (East).—Edmund Antrobus, esq. 

Wailsall.—John N, Gladstone, esq. 
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NAvat Promotions. 


To be Captain, R. 8. Triscott. 

To be Commanders, Alex. Murray, Rob. Dun- 
can, T. H. Holman. 

Capt. C. Wyvill to Cleopatra. Commanders, 

. Richardson to Phenix, Hon. A. A. Mur- 

ray to Wasp, G. G. Loch to Vesuvius, A. Mur- 
ray to Hydra, C. C. Birkett to Bellerophon, 
W. H. Hall to Benbow, W. Clark to Edin- 
bugh, D. Curry.to Powerful, H. H. Bingham 
to Princess Charlotte, Gower Lowe to Re- 
venge. 





Ecc.estasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. Stephen Barbut to be a Prebendary of 
Chichester. 

Rev. W. Acton, Westwicken P.C. Camb. 

Rev. W. Adams, Throcking R. Herts. 

Rev. W. W. Aldrich, Boyton R. Suftolk. 

Rev. B. 2 ~~ P.C. York. 

Rev. F.'T. J. Bayly, Whaddon P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. M. Beebee, Simonburn R. Northumber- 


land. 

Rey. St. V. Beechey, Christ Church, Thornton 
P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. T. R. Bentley, St. Matthew P.C. Man- 
chester. 

Rev. G. H.C. Bidwell, Bessingham R. Norf. 

Rev. J. Bluck, Walsoken R. Norfolk. 

Rey. C. H. Borrer, Hurstpierpont R. Sussex. 

Rev. R. C. N. Brackenbury, Blocklesby R. 


ne. 

Rey. J. Brown, Batcombe cum Upton Noble R. 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. H. Busfield, Coley P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. C. Coxe. Newcastle-upon-Tyne V. 

Rey. T. C. Curties, Linton V. Heref. 

Rev. “ W. Charlesworth, Woodhead P.C. 


Rev. T. L. Claughton, Kidderminster V. 

Rey. T. M. Cornish, Heathfield R. Som. 

Rey. J. Custance, Colwall R. Heref. 

Rev. W. Dalby, Compton Bassett R. Wilts. 

Rev. M. Davies, Acton Trussel cum Bednall 
V. Staffordshire. 

Rev. G. Dawson, Woodleigh R. Devon. 

Rey. J. Dobie, Royton P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. W. Evans, Cwmtoiddwr P.C. Radn. 

Rev. J. P. W. Geenly, Burleston and Athel- 
hampstead R. Dorsetshire. 

Rev. M. H. Goodman, Wilcot V. Wilts. 

Rey. G. Gore, Newton St. Loe, Som. 

Rey. T. Hillyard, Southam R. Warw. 

Rev. W. J. Kidd, Didsbury P.C. Lanc. 

Rey. J. Little, Streatley and Sondon V. Bed- 
fordshire. 

Rev. J. Macauley, Bovey Tracy V. Devon. 

Rev. W. W. M‘Creight, Winslow V. Bucks. 

Rey. J. W. Maher, Brede R. Sussex. 

Rev. — Milner, Penrith V. Camberland. 

Rey. J. A. Morris, Hampton-in-Arden V. Warw. 

Rey. W. P. Musgrave, Eaton Bp. R. Heref. 

Rey. W. H. Palk, Chudleigh V. Devon. 

Rey. J. Papillon, Lexden R. Essex. 

Rey. D. Pugh, Abererch V. Carnarvon. 

Rev. F. Simpson, Baynton V. York. 

Rey. D. C. Stewart, Hutton Roof P.C. Westm. 

Rey. J. Willott, Down P.C. Kent. 

Hon. and Rey. A. Wodehouse, West Lexham 
R. Norfolk. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rey. T. Brockman to the Marq. Camden. 
Rey. T. P. Fenner to Visc. Arbuthnott. 
The Rev. T. Dale to the Haberdashers’ Lec- 
tureship, St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 
Civit PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. T. W. Peile to be Head Master of Repton 
School, 


Rey. J. Waltham to be Second Master of Heath 


School. 

Arthur Mozley, B.A. Oxf. to be Assistant Mas- 
ter of English Lit. at King Edw. School, Bir- 
mingham. 

David Roberts, esq. Philip Hardwick, esq. and 
John Chalon, esq. elected Royal Academi- 
cians, 





BIRTHS. 


Dec. 18. At Laggan cottage, Ness Castle, 
Inverness, the Hon. Mrs. Wm. Fraser, of 
Saltoun, a dau.——28. At Cliffe-hall, Yorksh. 
Lady O’Brien, a dau. 

Jan. 10. At Southampton, the widow of H. 
G. Cary, esq. of Tor Abbey, a dau.——20. At 
Umberslade, Mrs. Bolton King, a dau.—— 
22. At Knightsbridge, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon..C. B. Phipps, a dau.——At Luffness, 
East Lothian, the Hon. Mrs. George Hope, 
a son.——23. At Stoke Damerel, Devon, the 
wife of W. Woolby Cavie, esq. a son and heir. 
——In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. the Hon. Mrs. 
Butler Johnstone, of Corehead, a son.—— 
24. In York-st. Portman-sq. the lady of G. 
Cochrane, esq. a son.——28. At Clifton, the 
wife of Major-Gen. Berkeley, a son.——30. At 
Sneaton Castle, the wife of Charles Saunders, 
esq. a dau.——31. At Sedbury Park, the wife 
of Roper D. R. Roper, esq. of Heighington, 
co. Durham, a son.——At Adlington Hall, 
Cheshire, the wife of the Hon. and Rey. 
Augustus Cavendish, a son. 

Lately. At Morne Park, Ireland, the Vis- 
countess Newry and Morne, a dau. still-born, 
—In Edinburgh, the lady of Sir Wm. Max- 
Maxwell, Bart. of Monteith, a son and heir. 
——At the Palace, Tuam, the lady of the Hon. 
the Bishop of ‘Tuam, a dau. 

Feb. 1. At Hatton, Middlesex, Lady Pollock, 
a son.——At Harwich, the wife of Edward 
Digby, esq. R.N. a son.——5. At Glevering- 
hall, Suffolk, the Hon. Mrs. Vanneck, a dau. 
—1ll. Im Hertford-st. Mayfair, the Lady R. 
Greville, a son and heir.—dz4. The wife of 
W. J. Thoms, esq. F.S.A, a dau, 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 12. At Chisledon, Wm. Ruddle Browne, 
esq. to Anne-Nicolson, dau. of L. Lee, esq. 
Bath, and niece to the late Gen, Sir Wm, 
Nicolson. 

16. At Bycullah, William Henry Bradley, 
esq. of the Bombay medical est. to Eleanor- 
Lawrence, eldest dau. of John Simpson, esq. 
of Tilston, Jamaica. 

Dec. 5. At Oporto, Edwin J. Johnston, 
esq. Consul for that city, to Martha, eldest 
dan. of E, Rumsey, esq. M.D. 

Jan. 9. At Naples, Mr. Richard Valentine, 
of Palermo, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of 
Alphonso-Matthey, esq. Assistant Commissary 
General. 

ll. At Brighton, Mr. Thomas Moores, Far- 
ringdon-st. to Isabella, second dau. of the late 
Wm. Hutchinson, esq. Earby Hall, Yorkshire. 

13. At Paris, Arthur Douglass, of Hoare- 
town-park, New South Wales, only son of Dr. 
Douglass, of Havre, to Emily, eldest dau. of 
Rear-Adm. Sir Salisbury Davenport, K.C.B. 

15. At Frant, Saml. Newington, esq. second 
son of Charles Newington, esq. of Highlands, 
Ticehurst, Sussex, to Georgiana-Oakely-Mal- 
colm, sixth dau. of the late Major-Gen. Alex. 
Beatson, of Henly, Sussex. 

At Eatington, Warwickshire, the Hon. 
Henry Hanbury Tracy, second son of Lord 
Lord Sudeley, to Rosamond-Shirley, grand- 
dau. of Earl Ferrers, and sister to Viscount 
Tamworth. 

20, At Plumstead, Norfolk, Mr. Timeus, of 
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Bedford, to Geo 
George Webb H 
Bristol. 

21. At Hopesay, Salop, the Rev. James R 
Brown, Perpetual Curate of Knighton, Rad- 
nor, to Anne-Sarah, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Green, esq. of Stoke House.——At 
Ashford, Middiesex, Francis Thomas Allen, 
esq. youngest son of John Allen, esq. of Wal- 
cot, Bath, to Miss Cadbury, of Feltham Hill. 
——At St George’s, Hanover-square, George 
Francis, esq. of King’s Langley, to Jane, dau. 
of the late John Lafont, esq. of Barnes lodge. 

25. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Alfred 
Harrington, 4. of Southend, to Emily- 
French, dau. of the late John Barry, esq. of 
Montague-st. Ss 

26. At St. George-the-Martyr, Queen-sq., 
the Rev. Joseph Irvin, Vicar of Brompton, 
near Scarborough, to Christiana-Louisa, dau. 
of Thos. Massingberd, esq. of Beckingham, 
Notts.——At Lakenham, near Norwich, Henry 
Brayne, esq. of Clapham, Surrey, to Elizabeth, 

oungest dan. of William Taylor, esq. of 

reat Yarmouth.—At West Hackney, Frede- 
ric-William, fifth son of the late Mark Mars- 
den, esq. R.N., to Sarah-Anne, only dau. of 
John Tulloch, esq. of Bow.—At Hackthorn, 
Edwin-George, youngest son of G. R. P. Jarvis, 
esq. of Doddington Hall, Lincoln, to Frances- 
Ancotts, eldest dau. of Robert Cracroft, esq. 
of Hackthorn and Harrington Hall, in the 
same county.——At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, 
Mr. George Simpson, of Crawford-st., Bryan- 
ston-sq. to Sophia-Anne, second dau. of John 
Harris, esq. of Camberwell, and granddau. of 
the late Alderman John Harris, of Bristol. 

27. At Trinity Church, John Henry Briggs, 
esq. eldest son of the Accountant-gen. of her 
Majesty’s navy, to Amelia, eldest dau. of Luke 
Hopkinson, esq. of Bedford-row.——At Comp- 
ton Bishop, Somerset, H. A. 5. Payne, esq. of 
Hutton-court, to Kate, third dau. of P. Fry, 
esq. of Compton-house. At Churchover, 
Warw. Robert Johnstone Douglas, esq. of 
Lockerby, Dumfriesshire, to Lady Jane Doug- 
las, fourth dau. of the Dowager Marchioness 
of Queensbury. At Dinder, near Wells, 
Henry Fred. Barnes, B.A. youngest son of the 
late Capt. George Barnes, Ind. N. to Emily, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Richard Lloyd, Rec- 
tor of St. Dunstan-in-the- West.——At Tilling- 
ton, John Inman Fincham, esq. of Portsmout 
Dock Yard, only son of John Fincham, esq. of 

atham Dock Yard, to Eliza, youngest dau. of 

ward Tooth, esq. ‘ 

28. At Pattingham, Andrew Wight, esq. of 
Leamington Prior’s, and of Ormiston, co. of 
East Lothian, N.B. to Louisa-Mary-Catharine, 

oungest dau. of Thomas Boycott, esq. of 
Rudge, Salop.—aAt Cheltenham, George Tay- 
lor, esq. to Christian Elizabeth Campbell, 

oungest dau. of the late Keith Jopp, esq¢.— 

oseph Pim, esq. of Wandsworth, Surrey, to 
Marianne, dau. of the late Robert Were, esq. 
of Poole.——At St. James’s, Nathaniel, son of 
the late Joseph Cumberlege, esq. of Bombay, 
to Sophia, widow of Gen. Bradshaw, of York- 
ter. Regent’s-park.——At Bishopwearmouth, 
the Rev. John A. P. Linskill, A.B. son of Wm. 
Linskill, esq. late of Tynemouth-lodge, to Isa- 
bella, dau. of the late Lieut. John Raleigh 
Elwes, of the 71st regt. and dau.-in-law to J. 
Brown, M.D. of Sunderiland.—At St.George’s, 
Han.-sq. She a Clark, late of 2d Life Guards, 
to Mrs. Hitchcock, West Stowell-house, Wilts. 

30. At Bath, Alexander Edwards, esq. of 
Pontypool, Monmouth, to Emily, only dau. of 
Robert Clarke, esq. of Bath.— At Paignton, 
Francis John Gillard, son of William Gillard, 
esq. of Upper Brixham, to Jsabella-Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Pilcher, esq. of 
Dartmouth. : 

Lately. At Bristol, Mr. Hewett, late of Ax- 

ll 


ana, fourth dau. of the late 
1, esq. of Sneed Park, near 


Marriages. 


[March, 


minster, Devon, to Jemima Herbert, dau. of 
8. V. Lloyd, Capt. of the Second Queen’s; niece 
to Lord Chief Justice Eyre, late of the Com- 
mon Pleas.——At Marylebone, George, eldest 
son of the late George Stephenson Wintour, 
esq. Capt. R.N. to Harriet, dau. of Lieut. T. 
Renou, R.N.——At St. James’s, Col. G. L. Gol- 
die, C.B. 11th regt. to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Rev. A. Thistlethwayte, Rector of West 
Tytherley and Broughton, Hants.——At Old- 
castle, co. Meath, the Rev. Henry Hugh O’ Neill, 
of Knoctemple, Cavan, to Sarah, dau. of the 
late Thomas Battersby, esq. of Newcastle, 
Meath.——At Charlton, Lewis H. J. Tonna, 
esq. to Charlotte-Elizabeth, relict of the late 
Capt. Phelan. At Florence, Strachan J. 
Popham, esq. second son of the late Adm. Sir 
Home Popham, to Jane, dau. of Col. A. Camp- 
bell, of Ardchattan, Argyleshire——At Ban- 
galore, Gregory Haines, esq. Lieut. 18th M.N.I. 
to Jane, dau. of Major-gen. Sir Hugh a4 
——At Tillington, R. Blagden, esq. of Albe- 
marle-st. London, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
John Ayling, esq. of Tillington.——At Aber- 
deen, Charles-Frederick Gibson, esq. of Holy- 
bourn, Hants, Lieut. 70th regt. to Barbara, 
dau. of the late Alex. Fraser, esq. of Aberdeen. 

Feb. 1. At Gillingham, Dorset, Chas. Trin- 
der, esq. of Devizes, to Frances-Allen, widow 
of Chevalier de Romestin, and youngest dau. 
of the late H. B. Deane, esq. 

2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Stewart 
Marjoribanks, esq. of Bushey Grove, Herts, 
to Lucy, relict of William Lord Rendlesham, 
and dau. of the late E. R. Pratt, esq. of Ryston, 
Norfo!k.—At Brighton, R. B. Williams, esq. 
of Portiand-pl., to Clara-Margaret- Westenra, 
third dau. of T. Darby Coventry, esq. of 
Greenlands, Bucks, an ee og 
Greenwich, Robert-Henry, son of Col. Forman, 
to Frances-Seymour, second dau. of Lieut. J. 
W. Rouse, R.N. of Greenwich Hospital.—— 
At Huntspill, near Bridgewater, Charles John 
Dene, esq. of Barnstaple, solicitor, to Sophia- 
Frances-Mary, only dau. of the late F. Jeffery, 
pe of Berbice.——At Wells, Rev. W. Nevins, 
of Bridstow, Heref. to Caroline-Anne, youngest 
dau. of John Willis, esq. of Woodbury Cot- 
tage, near Wells. ——At Bristol, James Beatty, 
esq. of Rock Lodge, co. Sligo, to Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late John Booth, esy. of 
Lava, co. Leitrim.——At Long Ashton, T. W. 
Garlike, esq. of Rickmansworth, only son of 
T. Garlike, ef of Wickwar, Glouc., to Lucy- 
Anne, dau. of J. W. Chadwick, esq. of Long 
Ashton. 

_3. Wilmot Seton, esq. to Maria, only sur- 
a dau. of the late A. S. Ramsay, esq.— 
At Halesworth, Suffolk, the Rev. T. Mediand 
Vicar of Steyning, Sussex, to Fanny, third 
dau. of the late Robert Crabtree, esq. 

4. At Battersea, the Rev. Richard Bellamy, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Blandford, to Margaret- 
Ann, third dan. of the late Joseph Eade, esq. of 
Hitchin.—aAt Clifton, Edward Vimpany, esq. 
to Mary, widow of Henry Colesworthy, esq. of 
Honiton, only child of the late James Ames, 
esq. of Bath.——At Heavitree, William-Robert, 
second son of the Rev. Dr. Warren, Portview, 
to Emma-Bussell, eldest dau. of the late Major 
De Mey. 

5. At Trowbridge, W. Fowler, esq. of Devi- 
zes, to Mary-Webb, third dau. of Wm. Stan- 
comb, esq. 

At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Thomas 
Musson, esq. grandson of the late Rev. Bar- 
tholomew Musson, Rector of Bagington, to 
Eliza, third surviving dau. of the late William 
Gosbee, esq. Lydd, Kent.——Henry Stroud 
Barber, esq. only son of the late Capt. Benj. 
Barber, E. I. Co’s. service, to Mary, second 
dau. of the Rey. H. J. Parker, Rector of High 
Halden, Kent. 
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OBITUARY. 


Eart Somers. 

Dec. At Brighton, aged 80, the 
Right Hon. John Somers Cocks, Earl 
Somers, Viscount Eastnor, of Eastnor 
castle, co. Hereford (1821), second Lord 
Somers, Baron of Evesham, in Wor- 
cester (1784), and Baronet (1772), Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
Herefordshire, and Chief Steward of 
Hereford. 

His Lordship was born on the 6th 
May, 1760, the eldest and only son by 
the first marriage of Charles first Lord 
Somers, by Elizabeth, sixth daughter of 
Richard Eliot, esq. sister to the first 
Lord Eliot, and aunt to the present Earl 
of St. German’s. ¢ 

At the general election of 1790, he 
came into Parliament for the borough of 
Reigate (for which his father was for 
many years a Member), and he was re- 
chosen in 1796 and 1802. He voted at 
first with Mr. Pitt; but in March, 1791, on 
occasion of the dispute with the Empress 
Catharine, he declared that minister had 
entirely lost his confidence. In 1804 he 
spoke in favour of the abolition of the 
Slave Trade; and, in 1805, he addressed 
the House in favour of the impeachment 
14th of Lord Melville. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, Jan. 30, 1806. In 
the same year he was in the minority in 
favour of the Roman Catholic claims. 
He also voted in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform, on the decisive division of the 
14th April, 1832. 

Previously to the alterations made by 
the Municipal Reform Act, his Lordship 
was Recorder of Gloucester. 

Lord Soiners was twice married. His 
first wife, to whom he was united on 
the 19th March, 1785, was Margaret, 
only daughter of the Rev. Treadway 
Russell Nash, D.D. the historian of 
Worcestershire, and editor of Hudibras ; 
she died Feb. 9, 1831, and his Lordship 
married secondly, June 3, 1834, Jane 
fourth daughter of his uncle, James 
Cocks, esq. and widow of the Rev. George 
Waddington. That Lady survives him. 
By his first marriage he had issue, three 
sons and one daughter: 1. the Hon. 
Edward Charles Somers Cocks, a Major 
in the army, slain at the assault of 
Badajoz, in 1812, in his 27th year ; 2. the 
the Right Hon. John now Earl Somers ; 
3. the Hon. and Rev. James Somers 
Cocks, a Prebendary of Hereford and 
Worcester; and 4. Lady Margaret- 
Maria. 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XV. 


The present Earl was born in 1788, 
and married in 1815, Lady Caroline 
Harriet Yorke, fourth daughter of Philip 
third Earl of Hardwicke, by whom he has 
Charles-Somers Viscount Eastnor, born 
in 1819, and three daughters. His Lord- 
ship is Colonel of the Herefordshire 
Militia; and, as Viscount Eastnor, sat 
in the present Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Reigate. 


Georcs, FirTH Eart or Essex. 

A monument to the memory of the 
late Earl of Essex (of whom a memoir 
was given in our number for June, 1839) 
has been erected in the private chapel 
belonging to the Capel family, in the 
parish of Watford. It was placed there 
by the Countess Dowager, with the sanc- 
tion of the present Earl. The monu- 
ment, which is mural, and remarkable 
for simple elegance of design, and beauty 
of execution, is the work of R. Westma- 
cott, jun. It bears the following inscrip- 
tion, from the pen of Lord Holland, who 
knew him long and intimately ; and whose 
kindness of disposition and liberality of 
sentiment were quite congenial with his 
own : 

To the memory 
Of George, fifth Earl of Essex, who was 
Born on the 13th November, 1758; succeeded 
His father on the 5th March, 1799; and 
Died on the 23d April, 1839. — 
Religious, compassionate, and charitable, 
He maintained in his public conduct 
The rights of conscience 
And the principles of freedom, 
Against exclusions, intolerance, and corrup- 


% 
And he cultivated in private life 
‘The social virtue of hospitality, _ 
Founded, in his instance, in kind affections ; 
Which, adding grace to rank, 


Derived fresh lustre 
From various acquirements of art, 
Great cheerfulness of disposition, 
And singular vivacity of mind. 


It has been remarked, that ‘‘ Those 
who knew him will appreciate how 
justly their lamented friend deserved this 
record of respect and attachment. They 
will, however, regret that the limits ne- 
cessarily prescribed to an epitaph forbad 
a more detailed mention of his excellent 
qualities. It is not intended to enter 
into any lengthened narrative, but we 
cannot permit the opportunity to pass, 
without adding a few lines to the above 
summary of his worth. 

‘¢ By the decease of Lord Essex, the 
Liberal party lost a valuable and most 
consistent supporter. He took no share 
in the debates of the House of Sone 
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but, for a long series of years, his name 
appeared in every division whereby the 
happiness of the people was to be pro- 
moted; and his signature to every impor- 
tant protest against misrule. Rising su- 
perior to the prejudices of his order, he 
gave his determined opposition to the 
Corn-laws. Convinced that the chief 
security for good government consists in 
an educated people, he not only sup- 
ported all measures for public instruc- 
tion, but provided ample means for local 
schools on his own property. He took 
the most anxious interest in the repeal of 
the laws against the Dissenters and the 
Catholics ; and was strenuous in support 
of the great principles on which Lord 
Grey’s administration was founded, 
watching with delight the advance of 
every measure for the security of consti- 
tutional government. 

«* It was a remarkable feature in his 
character, that age was not accompanied 
with its usual timidity and indecision. 
To the last he manifested his devotion 
to the cause of progressive reform, and 
bitterly lamented every instance of luke- 
warmness or backsliding. 

*¢ In private life, he enjoyed the most 
sincere and affectionate attachment. His 


hospitality consisted not in large con- 


vivial assemblies; his parties were small, 
and selected with the nicest discrimina- 
tion. They comprised men the most 
eminent in the state, in the learned pro- 
fessions, in science, literature, and art. 
To these meetings his own presence 
gave a peculiar charm. He had lived 
much in the world, and had been no in- 
attentive spectator of the eventful period 
of the last sixty years. His perception 
was quick, his memory singularly reten- 
tive, his style of narration remarkably 
pointed and pleasing. His correct and 
highly cultivated taste was conspicuous 
in all his arrangements, and his en- 
couragement of the fine arts was munifi- 
cent. His manners were graceful, ac- 
complished, and entirely unassuming ; 
his politeness was of the best order, con- 
sisting not in mere compliance with con- 


ventional usage, but in habitual attention . 


to the feelings and wishes of those about 
him, and in a punctuality which extended 
to all his engagements. 

‘* Those who enjoyed the privilege of 
associating with him, will never forget 
the warmth of his attachment, and the 
sincerity of his friendship.”“—From the 
Morning Chronicle of Sept. 9, 1840. 


Dr. ALEXANDER, Br. or Meatu. 

Oct. 21. After a protracted illness, the 
Right Rev. Nathaniel Alexander, D,D., 
Lord Bishop of Meath, and a Privy Coun. 


cillor for Ireland, cousin to the Earl of 
Caledon. 

He was the eldest son of Robert Alex- 
ander, esq. elder brother to James first 
Earl of Caledon. He was one of the 
early pupils of Dr. Samuel Parr, when 
that eminent scholar kept a private school 
at Hanmore, together with his brother, 
the late Henry Alexander, esq. M.P., and 
their cousin Monsey Alexander. Some 
of his subsequent correspondence with 
Dr. Parr is printed in Parr’s Life and 
Works, by Johnstone, vol. viii. pp. 
305—317. He afterwards entered of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1783, M.A. 1787. 

He was the senior Bishop upon the 
Trish bench, having been consecrated Bi- 
shop of Clonfert in 1801. He was trans- 
lated to Down and Connor in 1804, and 
to Meathin 1823. The Bishop of Meath 
is said to have died exceedingly rich. 

He married Anne, daughter of the late 
Right Hon. Richard Jackson, and by 
that lady, who died in Aug. 1837, he had 
issue six sons and four daughters. The 
former were—1. the late Ven. Robert 
Alexander, Archdeacon of Down, who 
died in 1830, having married in 1813 
Catharine, youngest daughter of the late 
Right Hon. John Staples, by whom he 
left a numerous family; 2. the Rev. 
James Alexander, who married in 1833 
Miss Doppin; 3. Nathaniel Alexander, 
esq., who married Sophia, widow of 
J. Young, esq. and daughter of William 
Hickey, esq., and has issue; 4. Henry 
Alexander, esq. barrister-at-law; 9. 
George, in the Bengal Civil service, who 
married in 1833 Miss Molloy; and 6. 
William, in the same service, who mar- 
ried in 1834 Janet, eldest daughter of 
Brig.-Gen. Charles Dallas. The daugh- 
ters are—]. Anne, married in 1813 to 
the Rev. John Molesworth Staples, 
brother of her brother's wife; 2. Mary; 
3. Eliza, married to John Nicholson, 
esq.; and 4. Henrietta, married to Ro- 
bert Smythe, esq. 

Rr. Hon. Wittram WickuHam. 

Oct. 22. At Brighton, aged 79, the 
Right Hon. William Wickham, D.C.L. 

This gentleman (a pedigree of whose 
descent from William Wickham, Bishop 
of Winchester in the reign of Queeu 
Elizabeth, will be seen in the Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica, vol. iii. 
p. 371) was the elder son of Henry Wick- 
ham, of Cottingley, co. York, esq. some 
time Colonel in the lst Foot Guards, by 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of the Rev. 
William Lamplugh, of Cottingley, Vicar 
of Dewsbury. 

He was sent Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Swiss 
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Cantons in 1794; was afterwards Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in 1798; Enyoy Extr. and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the united Austrian 
and Russian armies from 1799 to 1801; 
Secretary of State for Ireland from 1802 
to 1804; sworn a Privy Councillor Jan. 
13, 1802; and a Lord of the Treasury 
from Feb. 1806 to March 1807. At the 
general election of 1806 he was returned 
to Parliament for both the boroughs of 
Callington and Midhurst, but made his 
election for the former. After the break- 
ing up of the Whig Administration in 
1807 he retired from public life. He was 
presented to the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. at Oxford on the 3d of July 1810. 
Mr. Wickham married Eleonora-Mag- 
dalene, daughter of Mons. Louis Bertrand, 
Professor of Mathematics in the uni- 
versity of Geneva, and had issue an only 
child, Henry Louis Wickham, esq. a bar- 
rister-at-law, one of the Commissioners 
of Excise Inquiry, and formerly Secretary 
to Lord Althorp, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. e has married Lucy, 
youngest daughter of William Markham, 
Becca, co. York, esq. and granddaughter 
of Archbishop Markham, and has issue. 


Rr. Hon. Sir Samvuet Suepuern. 
Nov.3. Aged 80, the Right Hon. 


Sir Samuel Shepherd. 
He was the son of a jeweller in Lon- 
don, and his sister married Mr. Serjeant 


Runnington. He was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple, Nov. 23, 1781. In 
1814 he was appointed Solicitor General, 
and he received the honour of Knight- 
hood on the 11th of May. In 1817 he 
was promoted to the office of Attorney- 
genera) ; and from June 1819 to Feb. 
1830 he filled the bench of Lord Chief 
Baron of the court of Exchequer in Scot- 
Jand. He was sworn a Privy Councillor 
July 23, 1819. 

His son Henry John Shepherd, esq. is 
a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, a Queen’s 
Counsel, Recorder of Abingdon, and 
formerly a Commissioner of Bankrupts. 

Sir Joun Twispen, Barr. 

Jan. 1. At Bradbourn Park, Kent, 
aged 56, Sir John Twisden, Bart. the 
eighth Baronet of that place (1666). 

Sir John, with whem the baronetcy 
conferred in 1666 has expired, was de- 
scended from Sir Thomas Twisden, the 
second son of Sir William Twysden, the 
first Baronet, of Royden Hall in Kent, 
which title is still existing in the person 
of Sir William Jervis Twysden, Bart. 
The name was originally ‘Twysenden ; 
the elder branch continued the ortho- 
gtaphy with a y, while the Bradbourn 
house, for distinction’ sake, used an i, 


Sir John was the only son of Sir John 
Papillon Twisden, the 7th Baronet, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Francis Geary, 
Bart. and aunt to the present Sir Wil- 
liam Richard Powlett Geary. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the title on the 9th 
Feb. 1810. On the 25th Feb. 1811, he 
married Catharine-Judith, daughter of 
the Rey. William Coppard, Rector of 
Graveley, co. Cambridge, who had been 
his tutor. This lady died on the 29th 
April 1819, without surviving issue. His 
property is left to his cousin-german Mrs, 
Hodges, wife of the Member for West 
Kent, and only daughter of Sir Roger the 
sixth Baronet, 


Sir G. B. Prescorr, Barr. 

Oct. 25. At Paris, aged 65, Sir 
George Beeston Prescott, the second 
Bart. of Theobalds Park, Hertford- 
shire (1794). 

He was born the 11th Feb. 1775, the 
eldest son of Sir George William Pres- 
cott, the first Baronet, by Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Beeston Long, esq. of Carshalton 
Park, Surrey. He succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, July 22, 
180l ; and married, first, in 1779, 
Catharine Creighton, second daughter of 
Sir Thomas Mills, Knt. Governor of 
Quebec ; by whom he had issue two 
sons and three daughters. 

He married, secondly, Flora-Theo- 
dore- Virginie, daughter of the late Baron 
Moucheron. This lady survives him. 

Rozert Fercuson, Esa. M.P. 

Dec. 3. At his house in Portman 
Square, after a protracted illness, Robert 
Ferguson, esq. of Raith, M.P. for the 
Kirkaldy district of Burghs, and Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Fife. 

He was the representative of an ancient 
family, and the eldest son of William 
Ferguson, esq. by Jane, daughter of 
Ronald Crauford, of Restalrig, and 
sister to Margaret Countess of Dumfries. 
Gen. Sir Ronald Crauford Ferguson, 
G.C.B. Colonel of the 79th regiment, 
and M.P. for Nottingham, is his brother, 

Mr. Ferguson was elected to the Whig 
parliament of 1806 for Fifeshire, but was 
not afterwards elected until the time of 
the Reform bill, upon which he repre- 
sented the Kirkaldy district of Burghs 
from 1831 to 1835, and in the latter year 
was returned for Haddingtonshire, deteat- 
ing Mr. Hope, the Tory candidate, the 
poll being, for 
Robert Ferguson, esq. . ° 268 
J. T. Hope, esq. . . . . 231 

At the general election of 1837 he was 
in turn defeated by Lord Ramsay, who 

olled 299 votes to 205. 
He then returned to the representation 
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of the Kirkaldy division of Burghs. He 
was a cordial supporter of the measures 
of the Whig government. 

Mr. Ferguson married Mary, only 
daughter of William Hamilton Nisbet, 
esq. of Dirleton, co. Haddington, the di- 
vorced wife (in 1808) of the present Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine, and mother of 
the late Lord Bruce, (who died unmar- 
ried two days before Mr. Ferguson,) and 
three daughters. There is no issue of 
this lady’s second marriage. 


W. Jones Burvetr, Esa. 

Oct. 5. At his villaat Twickenham, in 
his 66th year, William Jones Burdett, 
esq. only surviving brother to Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart, M.P. 

He was the fourth and youngest son of 
Francis Burdett, esq. (who died in the 
lifetime of his father Sir Robert the 
fourth Baronet, of Foremark, co. Derby,) 
by Eleanor, daughter and coheiress of 
William Jones, esq. of Ramsbury Ma- 
nor, co. Wilts. 

Mr. Jones Burdett married, Sarah, 
daughter or neice of Timothy Brent, esq. 
and has left issue a numerous family. 
His eldest son, Mr. Francis Burdett, isa 
Lieutenant in the 17th Lancers, 


Apo. Sir H. Wn. Baynrtvun, G.C.B. 

Dec. 17. At Bath, in his 75th year, 
Sir Henry William Bayntun, G.C.B. 
Admiral of the Blue. 

This officer was a son of a gentleman 
who formerly held the office of British 
Consul-General, at Algiers. He served 
as a Lieutenant at the reduction of Mar- 
tinique, in 1794, and was promoted by 
Sir John Jervis to the command of the 
Avenger sloop, from which he removed 
into the Nautilus, a vessel of the same 
class ; and after the capture of Gauda- 
loupe obtained post rank in the Un- 
daunted, of 32 guns, by commission bear- 
ing date May 4, 1794. He subsequently 
commanded the Solebay and Beaulieu 
frigates, on the West India station. 

In 1796, we find Capt. Bayntun in the 
Reunion, of 36 guns, which ship was 
lost in the Swin, on the 7th Dee. and 
three of her crew perished. His next 
appointment was to the Quebec frigate, 
and in her he again visited the West 
Indies, where he removed successively 
into the Thunderer, 74, and Cumberland, 
of the same force. On the renewal of 
the war, in 1803, he was entrusted with 
the command of a squadron stationed off 
St. Domingo, where he cruized with 
great activity, and captured several armed 
vessels, among which was the Creole, 
French frigate of 44 guns, from Cape 
Frangois, bound to Port-au-Prince, hay- 
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ing General Morgan and staff, with 530 
troops, on board. The crew consisted of 
— 150. On the same day the Cum- 
berland and Vanguard took a schooner, 
from Cuba, with one hundred blood- 
hounds, intended to accompany the 
French army serving against the Blacks, 

On returning from the Jamaica sta- 
tion, Sir Henry was appointed to the 
Leviathan, another 74-gun ship, and or- 
dered to the Mediterranean, where he 
joined the fleet under Lord Nelson, with 
whom he went in pursuit of the com- 
bined squadrons of France and Spain. 
On the glorious 2lst Oct. 1805, the 
Leviathan passed through the enemy’s 
line, and had assisted in disabling and 
silencing the French Admiral’s ship, as 
also the huge Santissima Trinidada, when 
Sir Henry found himself much galled by 
a distant cannonade from several others of 
the enemy’s ships; at length, the Saint 
Augustin of 74 guns, beating the broad 
pendant of Commodore Cazigal, gave 
him an opportunity of closing with her, 
which was immediately embraced, and 
she was soon compelled to surrender. 
The loss sustained by the Leviathan was 
very trifling, considering how warmly she 
had been engaged: it amounted to only 
four men killed and twenty-two wounded. 
After the battle her prize was set on fire 
and destroyed. At the funeral of his 
lamented chief, in Jan. 1806, Sir Henry 
bore the Guidon, in the procession by 
water from Greenwich Hospital. 

Towards the latter end of the same 
year, Sir Henry accompanied the expedi- 
tion under Rear-Adm. Murray, and Bri- 
gadier-Gen. Craufurd, sent for the re- 
duction of Chili; but which was after- 
wards ordered to Buenos Ayres, in con- 
sequence of the recapture of that city by 
the Spaniards. Sir Henry was directed 
to superintend the debarkation of the 
troops, which he conducted with the 
greatest regularity. He ultimately com- 
manded the flotilla sent up the North 
river to Colonia; and the Rear- Admiral, 
in his official despatches, bore ample tes- 
timony to the zeal and activity displayed 
by him during that unfortunate cam- 
paign. 

Sir Henry’s subsequent appointments 
were, to the Milford of 74 guns, about 
June, 1809; to superintend the payment 
of ships afloat at Plymouth, inthe Au- 
tumn of 1810; and in the ensuing year to 
the command of the Royal Sovereign 
yatch. His promoticn to the rank of 
Vice- Admiral took place in 1812, to 
Rear- Admiral in 1821, and full Admiral 
in 1837. On the enlargement of the 
order of the Bath, the 2d Jan. 1815, he 
was nominated a K.C,B.; and on the 
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th Oct. 1839, was promoted to the 
grade of Grand Cross, in-addition to 
which he had received a medal, and a 
pension of £300 per annum for good ser- 
vice, as also an honorary reward ‘from 
the Patriotic Fund. Sir Henry married 


Miss Mayhew, Aug. 23, 1809, and was 
left a widower, Sept. 16, 1830. His 
death was rather sudden, having been 
present with his son at the first winter 
ball at Bath a few days before. 


Lr.-Gen. Sin W. H. Prince, G.C.B, 
Dec. 23. In Stratford-place, Mary- 
lebone, aged 68, Lieut.-General Sir Wil- 
liam Henry Pringle, G.C.B. Colonel of 
the 45th Foot, and a member of the Con- 
solidated Board of General Officers. 

He entered the army as Cornet, July 
6, 1792, was made Lieutenant Feb. 1803, 
Captain Oct. 1794, Major in the 111th 
foot, Sept. 1794; Lieut.-Colonel 1799; 
Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel in the 2nd foot 
guards 1802 ; Colonel in the army 1809 ; 
and Major-General, Jan. 1, 1812. In 
the last-named year he was and appointed 
upon the staff of the Peninsular army; 
and he commanded a brigade at the bat- 
tles of Salamanca, Pyrenees, and Nivelle. 
He received the thauks of the House of 
Commons in person, after the battle of 
Salamanca, on the 10th Feb. 1813; and 
two votes of thanks on the 24th June 
1814, for the battles of Pyrenees and 
Orthes, and Nivelle. 

In Feb, 1814 he was severely wounded 
in France. On the 12th May following 
he was appointed Colonel of the Royal 
Newfoundland Fencibles; on the Ist 
April 1816 he was promoted to the 64th 
foot ; and in 1838 to the 45th, having at- 
tained the rank of Lieut.-General in 
1825. 

He was appointed a Knight Command- 
er of the Bath on the enlargement of the 
order in Jan. 1815, and had subsequently 
been advanced to be Grand Cross. 

Sir W. H. Pringle formerly satin Par- 
liament of 1820 and 1825 for the borough 
of Liskeard, which was in the patronage 
of his wife’s family. 

He married in 1806 Hester- Harriet- 
Pitt, only child of the Hon. Edward 
James Eliot, eldest son of Edward- 
Craggs Lord Eliot, by Lady Harriet 
Pitt, second daughter of William first 
Earl of Chatham. This lady (who is 
neice to the present Earl of St. Ger- 
man’s) survives him, His death was so 
sudden that a coroner’s inquest was con- 
sidered necessary, when it was found that 
it had been occasioned by disease of the 
heart. 


CoMMANDER Hewett, R.N. 

Nov. 13. Lost in the Fairy surveying 
vessel, of 10 guns, in the North Sea, 
Commander William Fairy, R.N. 

He entered the service in 1805, passed 
his examination in June 1812, and was 
promoted into the Inconstant frigate, 
Capt. Sir Edw. Tucker, on the South 
American station, Sept. 10, 1814. Dur- 
ing the late twenty years, he has com- 
manded the Protector and Fairy survey- 
ing vessels, on the North Sea station. 
His promotion to the rank of Commander 
took place on the 8th Nov. 1826. 

The Fairy left the port of Harwich on 
the 13th Nov. for the purpose of survey- 
ing some neighbouring sands, and must 
have encountered the tremendous storm 
which ensued. She had no design of pro- 
ceeding beyond a few hours’ sail, having 
only on board at the time two days’ pro- 
visions. She had on board, as midship- 
man, ason of Sir Charles Adam, one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. (See p. 110.) 
The following are extracts from an appeal 
which has been made to the public by 
Capt. Basil Hall, on behalf of Capt. 
Hewett’s widow and eight orphan chil- 
dren. ‘‘ The silent, unseen, protracted, 
often perilous, and always arduous la- 
bours, of the maritime surveyor are en- 
titled, on many grounds, to a high place 
in our esteem. There are perhaps no 
exertions of any of her Majesty's ser- 
vants, which produce more decidedly 
practical benefits to the community— 
none, of which the good is more substan- 
tial at the moment, or more permanently 
useful in its character—none of which the 
results are more readily available in prac- 
tice—nor any labours which require, at 
every stage of their progress, more skill, 
knowledge, patience, perseverance, and 
above all, good faith and genuine public 
spirit, than the works of the hydrogra- 
pher. This will be understood when it 
is recollected that, in the course of almost 
every other branch of the public service, 
occasional inaccuracies or neglects may 
occur, without essentially vitiating the 
result. ‘Success,’ said Lord Nelson, 
speaking of war, ‘ hides a multitude of 
biunders.’ But this will not apply to 
surveying—for no eventual gloss or pre- 
tension, no elegance of execution of the 
maps, will make up for the smallest ante- 
cedent blunder in jthe details. Accord- 
ingly, a conscientious surveyor, like 
Hewett, makes it a sacred duty to super- 
intend every cast of the lead, to ratify 
every compass bearing by his own eye, to 
regulate and employ his cbhronometers 
with his own hands, and to observe the 
celestial bodies with instruments, the 
merits of which he has himself proved, 
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Finally,—out, of an immense mass of 
carefully accumulated materials, scienti- 
cally reduced, he has to lay down his 
charts, that is, to adapt his work to the 
common use, not only of his trading 
countrymen, but of the maritime world 
at large. 

‘¢ T pass over Capt. Hewett’s surveys 
of Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, and other 
distant places, because, though admirable 
in their way and very useful to those who 
trade with those nations, they are less cal- 
culated to make an impression on your 
readers, and, in point of fact, are less ex- 
tensively useful than his labours nearer 
home. In all the wide circuit of waters, 
navigated by British ships, there is, I be- 
lieve, no region more sailed over than 
what is called the North Sea, lying be- 
tween the east coasts of Great Britain 
and the continent, nor any with which it 
is of more importance to the mariner to 
be well acquainted. It is thickly strewed 
over with dangerous shoals, many of 
them out of sight of land; some lying di- 
rectly in the fair way of navigation, and 
others far to the right and left of it, but 
not the less dangerous on that account to 
vessels driven out of their course by stress 
of weather. In 1818 Capt. Hewett com- 
menced the gigantic task of surveying 
this immense net-work of shoals, and he 
followed it up with a minuteness and an 
exactness heretofore unequalled in this or 
any other country. In the process of 
this most useful undertaking, numerous 
dangerous banks were for the first time 
examined, and their places correctly ascer- 
tained ; others, which had no existence 
but in the fears of fishermen and traders 
were swept off our charts. All the pas- 
sages among the shoals were carefully 
sounded and rendered available by means 
of intelligible sailing directions,—innu- 
merable buoys were laid down, and light. 
houses erected along the coast, to guide 
the mariner by day and by night; and I 
have just learned that the Trinity-house 
have borne honourable and substantial 
testimony to the value of Capt. Hewett’s 
suggesticns on these points, and to the 
singular clearness and seamanlike preci- 
sion of all his operations, by awarding 
200/. to his widow. 

‘© In the midst of this career of public 
usefulness, Capt. Hewett was suddenly 
cut off, and the great work which he had 
almost completed, most unfortunately in- 
terrupted. And here it may be in- 
teresting to pause a moment, to consi- 
der bow different the positions are in 
which an officer in command of a ship 
may be placed. There is not in the 
world a more glorious situation, or one 
upon which the country at large looks 
with greater admiration, than that of a 
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Captain leading his ship into action—it 
may be to death—it must be to honour! 
On the other hand, what stretch of ima- 
gination can reach, or sympathy embrace, 
the anguish and horror of a command- 
ing officer in the situation of Capt. 
Hewett in the gale when the poor 
Fairy foundered! All the skill and for- 
titude which had availed him so often in 
rescuing his crew from perils, he now 
sees to be utterly useless; wave after 
wave beats over the devoted ship, tearing 
the masts away, and washing all his gal- 
lant companions overboard : finally, the 
swamped vessel, completely overwhelmed, 
sinks under his feet ! 
* * * 

“ T shall not pursue the subject further, 
nor intrude unnecessarily on the sacred 
privacy of the desolate widow’s grief, 
except to state, that her eldest son, a mid- 
shipman, and her brother, the master of 
the ship, perished with her husband in the 
Fairy.” 

It is gratifying to be able to state, that 
two gentlemen have already come forward 
to assist Mrs. Hewett, one with the offer 
of a cadetship, and the other with a pre- 
sentation to Christ’s Hospital, for her 
sons, Subscriptions are received by 
Captain Beaufort, Hydrographer’s Office, 
Admiralty; by Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 
and at the Banks of Messrs. Drummond, 
Charing Cross, and Messrs. Williams, 
Birchin-Lane. 

G. H. D. Pennant, Esa. 

Dec. 17. In Portland-place, aged 76, 
George Hay Dawkins Pennant, Esq. of 
Penrhyn Castle, near Bangor, in Car- 
narvonshire. 

Mr. Pennant was the third son of 
Henry Dawkins, esq. of Standlinch, co. 
Wilts (now Trafalgar, the seat of Earl 
Nelson,) who died in 1814, by Lady Ju- 
liana Colyear, daughter of Charles 2nd 
Earl of Portmore, K.T. ; and grandson of 
Elizabeth Pennant, wife of Henry Daw- 
kins, esq. of Jamaica, aunt to the late 
Richard Lord Penrhyn. On Lord Pen- 
rhyn’s death in 1808, he was left heir to 
his fine property, and in consequence took 
the surname of Pennant. 

Mr. Pennant possessed inviolable rec- 
titude, scrupulous adherence to what he 
believed to be his duty, singleness of 
purpose, unobtrusive manners, and a 
benevolent heart. He was placed upon 
a commanding eminence, and entrusted 
toa more than common degree with the 
means of doing good, and it was his 
delight to be the almoner of heaven— 
to furnish employment to the poor, to 
encourage the industrious and the frugal, 
and, under the impulse of Christian 
gencrosity, to relieve the distresses of the 
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sick, the aged, and the destitute, and to 
diffuse contentment and happiness every 
where around him. All, of all classes, 
will say that in the sunshine and in the 
shade, in weal and in woe, he was the 
same,—always sincere, always honour- 
able, always considerate. As may easily 
be imagined, he was a most faithful and 
steady supporter of every plan and of 
every institution which promised to be- 
friend the labouring population in the 
neighbourhood of his residence, and of 
his extensive slate works.* 

Those who had an opportunity of know- 
ing the truth, bear witness, that in the 
walks of private life, in the dearest 
domestic relations, in the offices of 
kindness and sympathy, in the charities 
that soothe and heal and bless, he was 
eminently distinguished. His was a well- 
ordered home. He entered into the 
concerns of the different members of his 
family with the most lively interest, and 
showed them, bya beautiful and affecting 
example, that religion, the religion of the 
Gospel, is our best guide, our surest safe- 
guard in prosperity, and our only refuge 
amidst the storms and tempests of af- 
fliction. 

Mr. Pennant breathed his last amidst 
the tears, the prayers, and the blessings 
of his family, at his house in Portland- 
place. The melancholy event could excite 
no great surprise, as he had long laboured 
under a complaint¢ which, occasionally 
gave him excruciating anguish, and for 
some days it had become more and more 
evident that nature could sustain the 
conflict but a little while, and that the 
solemn, closing hour was nigh. Notwith- 
standing the severity of his bodily suffer- 
ings, he enjoyed ‘‘a good man’s calm 
and a good man’s happiness,” in the 
evening of his long and useful day. 

Mr. Pennant married, first, Toms 25, 
1807, the Hon. Sophia Mary Maude, 
daughter of Cornwallis first Viscount 
Hawarden, by his second wife Mary, 
daughter of Philip Allen, esq. ‘This lady 
died Jan. 23, 1812. Mr. Pennant married 
secondly, May 4, 1814, Elizabeth, elder 
daughter of the late Hon. William Henry 
Bouverie, uncle to the present Earl of 
Radnor, and sister to Lady Heytesbury ; 
who is now his widow. 

Mr. Pennant’s will, which was made 
in 1839, has been proved in the Prero- 
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gative Court of the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury, by the Hon. Philip Pleydell 
Bouverie, Richard Dawkins, the brother, 
and the Hon. Edward Gordon Douglas, 
three of the executors. ‘The personal 
property is sworn under 600,000/., and a 
stamp duty of 11,5007. has been paid on 
the probate alone. Among the very 
numerous legacies are 10002. each to the 
Hon. Isabella Maude, the Hon. Sir 
James Ashley Maude, and the Hon. 
Francis Maude, a Commander in the 
Navy. Various legacies to a great number 
of friends are given, varying in amount 
from 500/. to 2000/7. ‘The real property 
of the deceased alone is nearly 80,000/. 
a-year. The bulk of the property is 
given among his children and grand. 
children. 


F. Wyxenam Martin, Esa. 

Sept. 17. At Leeds Castle, Kent, in 
his 72nd year, Fiennes Wykeham Martin, 
esq. of that place, and of Chacomb 
Priory, Northamptonshire. 

He was the second but eldest surviving 
son of the Rev. Richard Wykeham, 
Rector of Newton Purcell, co. Oxon. 
and Vicar of Chacomb and Sulgrave, co. 
Northampton, (great-uncle to the present 
Baroness Wenman,) by Mary, only sur- 
viving daughter of Charles F'ox, esq. of 
Chacomb, and sister and heiress to Charles 
Fox, esq. of that place, who died in 1810. 

Mr. Wykeham took the name and arms 
of Martin, in addition to and after Wyke- 
ham, by royal license, dated 18 Oct. 
1821, pursuant to the will of the late 
General Philip Martin, who was nephew 
of his great-grandmother Mary, daughter 
of John Martin, of Ripe, co. Sussex, esq. 
He served the office of Sheriff of the- 
county of Kent, in the year 1824. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin married in 
Dec. 1791, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Richard Bignell, of Deddington, co. 
Oxford, esq. and by that lady, who died 
on the 28th Nov. 1838, he had the 
numerous family of seven sons and six 
daughters. ‘The former were: 1, Charles 
Wykeham Martin, of Leeds Castle, esq. 
who married first in 1828, Lady Jemima 
Isabella Mann, only daughter of James 
fifth and present Earl Cornwallis, and se- 
condly in 1838, Matilda, second daughter 
of the late Sir John TroYope, Bart. ; 2. 
the Rey. Richard Fiennes Wykeham Mar- 





* Mr. Pennant’s slate quarry is allowed to be one of the greatest curiosities in 


Wales. 
the romantic vale, called Nant Francon. 


It is situated at Dolawen, about six miles from Bangor, at the entrance of 
In the formation of inclined planes and 


railways for the purpose of diminishing labour in conveying slates, the late Lord 
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tin, who married in 1832, Anne-Catharine, 
daughter of Robert Mascall, esq. of 
Peasemarsh-place, Sussex, sand became 
a widower in Jan, 1833; 3. Fiennes, 
who died unmarried in 1823 ; 4. Burton- 
Morice, who died in 1813, aged seven; 5. 
Francis- William ; 6. Nigellus-Doyley, 
who died young ; and 7. William- Fiennes, 
The daughters were : 1. Elizabeth, who, 
in 1825, became the second wife of her 
cousin the late Philip Thomas Wykeham, 
of Tythrop House, co. Oxon. esq. who 
died in 1832; 2. Mary; 3. Jean, married 
in 1828, to William Blake, esq. of Wim- 

ole-street, and has issue; 4. Susannah. 

rances- Vere ; 5, Fanny-Elizabeth-Ca- 
roline ; and 6, Anna-Philippa, who died 
an infant in 1819. 

Henry Cowper, Esa. 

Nov. 28. At Tewin Water, Hert- 
fordshire, aged 82, Henry Cowper, esq. 
one of the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple. 

He was the third son of Gen. Spencer 
Cowper, by Charlotte, daughter of John 
Baber,esq. His father was the younger son 
of William Cowper, esq. Clerk of the Par. 
liaments, who died in 1739-40, and who 
was nephew to William first Earl Cow- 
per, the Lord High Chancellor. He was 
cousin-german to the poet Cowper, who 
was a son of Ashley Cowper, esq. Clerk 
of the Parliaments (see the pedigree of 
the family in Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
ii. 195.) 

Mr. Cowper was called to the bar by 
the Society of the Middle Temple on the 
26th May, 1775. He was himself for 
many years Clerk-Assistant of the Par- 
liament, and Clerk of the House of Peers. 

He published, in 1778, ‘* Reports of 
Cases in the Court of K.B. from Hilary 
term 14 Geo. 3, 1774, to Trinity term 18 
Geo. 3,” in 3 vols. 8vo. a second edition 
of which appeared in 1800. 

Mr. Cowper married his cousin-german 
Maria-Judith, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
John Cowper, D.D. Rector of Berk- 
hampstead St. Peter’s, and was left a 
widower, without children, in 1815, 

Tne Rev. Joun Rosinson, D.D. 

Dec. 4. At the Rectory-house, Clif- 
ton, Northumberland, aged 66, the Rev. 
John Robinson, D.D. Rector of that pa- 
rish, and of the adjoining parish of Cli- 
burn, and one of Her Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace for the county of Northum- 
berland. 

Dr. Robinson was born of humble pa- 
rents at Temple-Sowerby in Westmor- 
land, Jan. 4, 1774; but his parents re- 
moved, soon after his birth, to Penrith, 
in Cumberland, in the grammar-school of 
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which town was laid the solid foundation 
of that classical learning in which he be- 
came afterwards a distinguished profi- 
cient. After having taught the schools 
of Patterdale and Winton, he accepted 
in 1795, at the age of 21, the mastership 
of the Grammar-school of Ravenstone- 
dale in Westmorland, which, during the 
memorable period of 23 years that he 
superintended it, Hourished to an unpre- 
cedented degree, and attracted the atten- 
tion of parents in different quarters of 
the globe; and many are his pupils now 
engaged as ministers of the Church of 
England, or in other honourable profes- 
sions. Dr. Robinson relinquished this 
school in Dec. 1818, when the rectory of 
Clifton was presented to him by Bishop 
Goodenough, but retained the living, (in 
the patronage of the Earl of Lonsdale,) 
which he had for some time held with 
the school, till 1833, when he obtained 
the rectory of Cliburn, (also in the gift of 
the Bishop of Carlisle,) which he con- 
tinued to hold with the adjoining rectory 
of Clifton till his death. 

The learned Doctor was the author of 
several valuable works. Having made a 
few valuable communications to the 
Monthly Magazine, its proprietor engaged 
him in writing the History of Greece, 
which was published in the Universal 
History, bearing the name of Dr. Ma- 
vor, is Grammar History, and An.. 
cient and modern Histories, published 
early in the present century, are very po- 
pular school-books. These were follow- 
ed by the Antiquities of Greece, 1807, 
and other useful publications; but his 
Theological Dictionary 1815, demands 
especial notice, as a work which de- 
servedly obtained for its author an un- 
common degree of reputation. His life 
was one of indefatigable industry as a 
minister, preceptor, and author, and he 
conscientiously fulfilled the ministerial 
office for the space of 43 years. 

Prercivat B. Lorp, M.B. 

In India, in the battle that brought to 
a prosperous conclusion those political 
operations for tranquillizing Afghanistan, 
in which he had a large and influential 
share, Percival B. Lord, M.B.; the fol- 
lowing memoir of whom is extracted from 
the “* Atheneum : *— 

‘« Dr. Lord was the son of the late Rev. 
John Lord, chaplain to an institution 
founded at Mitchelstown, in the county 
of Cork, by the Kingston family, for the 
relief of decayed gentlewomen, particu- 
larly the widows of clergymen. He was 
educated by his father, and in due course 
sent to the Dublin University, where he 
obtained several honours, Ill health, 
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however, interrupted his studies, and his 
medical advisers recommended that he 
should try some more active course of 
life; he chose the medical profession, and 
after graduating in Dublin, went to Edin- 
burgh, where his zeal in anatomical and 
physiological pursuits won him the favour 
of the principal professors. While he was 
S a student, the cholera appeared, and 
e offered his services as resident super- 
intendent of one of the hospitals. His 
skill and courage were equally manifested 
in this perilous post, and he received from 
the authorities the most honourable testi- 
mony to the value of his services. Having 
completed his course in Edinburgh, he 
came to London, where he devoted him- 
self to study with all the ardour that his 
delicate health would permit, and soon 
became an active and zealous fellow- 
labourer with us in the Atheneum. 
We may now say, that his valuable 
papers were highly prized by the profes. 
sion ; and we especially remember one on 
Consumption (Nos. 333 and 334), which 
was copied by many medical journals 
on the continent and in America. He 
published the ‘ Outlines of Popular Phy- 
siology,’ which has now become a stand- 
ard work; anda ‘Description of Al- 
giers,’ in which all the information re- 
specting the natural resources of that Pre- 
sidency, and its relations to the European 
and Levant trade, which had been accu- 
mulated by preceding writers, is con- 
densed and simplified, giving a fair esti- 
mate of the importance of such a colony 
to France. While the ‘ Description of 
Algiers’ was passing through the press, 
Dr. Lord received an appointment in 
the medical service of the East 
India Company, and proceeded to Bom- 
bay. His friends would have preferred 
his remaining at home, had not a ten. 
dency to consumption rendered his re- 
moval to a warm climate very desirable. 
On the voyage he devoted himself to the 
study of the Persian language, in which 
he attained considerable proficiency be- 
fore the vessel reached India. His know- 
ledge of Persian, and his other acquire- 
ments, early procured him an appointment 
in the commercial embassy sent to Cabil 
under Sir Alexander Burnes. The illness 
of an Uzbeg chief afforded him an oppor. 
tunity to visit Tartary just at the moment 
when the intrigues of Russia, in Central 
Asia, began to alarm the authorities in 
Caleutta. The information which Dr. 
Lord collected and forwarded to the Go- 
vernor-General, was so valuable, and 
evinced a mind of such superior order, 
that he was removed from the medical to 
the diplomatic branch of the service, and 
ntrusted with the charge of some of the 
Gent. Mac. Voi, XV. 
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most difficult and responsible negotiations 
connected with the late revolution in 
Afghanistan. The final surrender of 
Dost Mohammed Khan must, in a great 
degree, be attributed to his judgment and 
firmness: at the very moment when suc- 
cess had crowned his efforts, he fell. His 
needless exposure of himself in the field 
of battle, may be said to have occasioned 
this calamity ; but Dr. Lord had a more 
than ordinary share of the valour which 
distinguishes his countrymen—his cha- 
racter was a rare mixture of Irish courage 
and English prudence. In private life, 
in the relations of son, brother, and 
friend, no one surpassed, and few have 
equalled him, 





R. F. Beaucuamp, Esq. 

Jan. 7. At Walford Park, Somer. 
setshire, aged 63, Robert Farthing Beau- 
champ, esq. 

Mr. Beauchamp was a remarkable in- 
stance of a career of persevering industry 
and probity, rewarded by the attainment 
of splendid affluence. He was one of the 
children of a poor farmer, named Far- 
thing, at Kingston, near Taunton, rent- 
ing a small estate of the late E. Jeffries, 
esq. of Cothelstone, who, compassion- 
ating the extent of his tenant’s family, 
undertook to provide one of the sons 
with a situation. For this purpose he 
requested his son-in-law, Mr. Esdaile, 
then a banker of Taunton, to use his in- 
fluence with his friend, Sir Benjamin 
Hammet, to get his protégé appointed, on 
the first opportunity, to a clerkship in 
the London bank of which Sir Benjamin 
was one of the partners, In that station 
he remained about twenty years, and then 
engaged himself to Mr. Morland, of the 
banking-house of Ransom and Co. to fill 
a responsible post in that establishment. 
Here Mr. Farthing acquired the respect 
and confidence of his employers, and par- 
ticularly endeared himself to Mr. Mor. 
land, at whose table he was a frequent 
guest. By great frugality he managed to 
put by a certain sum of money, which by 
judicious investment increased sufficiently 
to enable him to purchase Opera Boxes, 
and to enter into other speculations which 
turned out most prosperously. Amongst 
the most bountiful favours of fortune, 
however, was that derived from his assi- 
duities to an elderly lady, who, keeping a 
large account at Ransom’s bank, was in 
the habit of employing Mr. Farthing to 
receive her dividends and otherwise to 
manage her finances. On her death, his 
useful offices were rewarded by her be- 
queathing the whole ef her property 
(amounting to about £50,000) to Mr. 
Farthing. This lady, — 
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name was Beauchamp, was the widow of 
Mr. Hudson, an opulent brickmaker in 
or near London. The will was disputed 
- her relatives, but its validity was esta- 
blished by the decision of the court in 
which it was impeached, and Mr. Far- 
thing, having taken the name of Beau- 
champ in addition to bis own, retired 
from London, and a few years ago pur- 
chased the estate at Walford, where he 
resided till his death. He had the fur. 
ther good fortune to obtain £70,000 with 
his wife. 

Mr. Beauchamp has left no children, 
and has therefore by his will, after pro- 
viding for his relations, who are in com- 
paratively humble life, bequeathed to a 
long list of old friends and neighbours, 
as well as to all the domestics in his esta- 
blishment, very handsome legacies. 

To his widow he has left Walford 
House with a large annuity for her life ; 
and after her death, the mansion, with 
the park and lands appertaining, is de- 
vised to his friend and neighbour, Richard 
King Meade King, esq. of North Pe- 
therton, who is to assume the name of 
‘* Beauchamp ”’ preceding his family name 
of King. 

Mr. King, and Mr. Frederick Squire, 
one of the partners in the firm of Ran- 
som and Co., are appointed residuary 
legatees, and those gentlemen, with John 
Squire, esq., executors of the will. The 
aggregate value of the property of which 
Mr. Beauchamp died possessed, is esti- 
mated at £190,000. 


Tuomas Rickman, Esa. F.S.A. 

Jan. . At Birmingham, aged 64, 
Thomas Rickman, esq. the celebrated 
architect. 

This gentleman, whose death took 
place recently at Birmingham, was the 
eldest son of Joseph and Sarah Rickman, 
and born at Maidenhead on the 8th of 
June, 1776. His father was by pro- 
fession a surgeon and apothecary, and 
Thomas, being originally intended for the 
same business, commenced his medical 
education on leaving school, as assistant 
to his father. In this capacity he con- 
tinued till the year 1797, when his parents 
quitted Maidenhead. He then removed 
to London, and became assistant first to 
Mr. Stringer, chemist to the royal family, 
and afterwards to Mr. Atkinson, a 
medical practitioner in Jermyn Street, 
with whom he remained for more than 
twelve months; but the close confine- 
ment which the medical profession 
exacted from him not being congenial to 
his active and energetic disposition, he 
relinquished it and engaged himself as 
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assistant in the establishment of Messrs. 
Day and Green, extensive grocers at 
Saffron Walden. 

His parents having now settled at 
Lewes, his father’s native town, he was 
urged by them to complete his medical 
education, that he might be able to give 
his father the assistance which he needed 
in his profession. With this request he 
complied; and, after going through the 
usual course of instruction at the London 
hospitals, he joined his parent at Lewes 
about the year 1801. Here he continued 
for two years engaged in the more la- 
borious part of the business, which he 
conducted with credit and assiduity. But 
with this occupation he was not satisfied : 
he therefore, about the end of the year 
1803, finally relinquished medicine, and 
having, among other acquirements (in 
most of which be was self-taught), made 
himself acquainted with practical book- 
keeping, to which he ever continued 
partial, he returned to London, and be- 
came clerk to a corn-factor. Subse- 
quently he joined in this business as a 
partner, but the partnership being dis- 
solved in the year 1808, he quitted London 
and removed to Liverpool. About this 
time he had the misfortune to lose his 
wife, Lucy Rickman, his cousin, of 
Lewes, whom he had married about four 
years previously, but by whom he had no 
family. 

At Liverpool he soon obtained a re- 
sponsible situation in the counting-house 
of one of the principal insurance-brokers ; 
a post which required his attention only 
during a limited number of hours in the 
day, and therefore left him considerable 
leisure to prosecute that pursuit for which 
he had long shown a strong partiality— 
the study of architecture. 

It was while thus engaged at Liver- 
pool, that Thomas Rickman began that 
series of minute investigations into the 
characteristics of Gothic architecture, 
which formed the basis of his future re- 
putation, and which enabled him, in the 
course of a few years, to appear as a lea- 
der among those who sought to revive the 
principles and purity of that beautiful 
style. Every opportunity of examining 
an ancient building was seized with avi- 
dity, and his passion for architecture 
growing stronger by indulgence, he soon 
began to draw designs for monuments and 
other small erections for his friends, and 
occasionally even larger buildings. He 
had now married his second wife, Chris- 
tiana Horner, sister of the late Benjamin 
Horner, of York, and of Thomas Horner, 
well known for his Panorama of London; 
but he lost her in her confinement, about 
a year after the marriage, and soon after- 
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wards the infant to which she had given 
birth. , 

When the parliamentary grant of a mil- 
lion was made for the building of addi- 
tional churches, Thomas Rickman be- 
came a competitor for the premiums of- 
fered by the commissioners for the best 
designs, and having on one occasion been 
successful in gaining the first prize, he 
was summoned to London to enter into 
arrangements for carrying his design into 
execution. He was now therefore re- 
duced to the alternative of cither aban- 
doning the respectable certainty which his 
present situation promised, and of em- 
barking in an entirely new course, or of 
relinquishing the idea of carrying his 
plans into effect, and at the same time all 
hope of deriving substantial advantage 
from his favourite pursuit. ‘The course 
which he adopted is evinced by the cele- 
brity which fe speedily obtained as an 
architect. 

After this change he continued to re- 
side a few years only at Liverpool, when 
finding his employment increasing in all 
parts of the kingdom, he removed to Bir- 
mingham, as a more central situation, and 
remained settled there till the time of his 
death. For several years he had the as- 
sistance of Mr. Henry Hutchinson, who 
, Was first a pupil, and afterwards a part- 
ner in the business; but on his death in 
1830 he conducted the whole, with the 
exception of a short interval, by his own 
exertions, till the end of the year 1834, 
when he formed a connexion with another 
gentleman (Mr. Hussey), whom he had 
previously known as a friend. 

In the year 1825 he married his third 
wife, Elizabeth Miller, of Edinburgh, 
— with one son and daughter, survives 

him. 

In the month of March 1834, he was 
first attacked by an apoplectic seizure, and 
from that time, though with many fluc- 
tuations, the inroads of disease continued 
gradually to undermine his originally 
strong constitution ; and the necessarily 
severe remedies that were applied to coun- 
teract the more immediately dangerous 
symptoms of his principal disorder, ulti- 
mately bringing on other complaints, he 
became so reduced, that for the last 
seventeen weeks of his life he was con- 
fined to his room, and for the greater part 
of that time to his bed; till, on the 4th 
of January, a little after seven o’clock in 
the morning, he quietly sunk away. He 
is buried in St. George’s churchyard in 
Birmingham, near the western end of the 
building, which is one of his own early 
churches. 

_Thomas Rickman was originally, like 
his parents, a member of the Society of 
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Friends, but he relinquished his con- 
nexion with that Society a few years 
before his death. His bodily constitu- 
tion, till attacked by disease, was most 
robust, and capable of enduring an extra- 
ordinary degree of fatigue. is mental 
powers were very great; and in all his 
pursuits he was most energetic and per. 
severing—a keen observer both of nature 
and art, indefatigable in his investigations 
and quick in his preceptions ; the fund of 
information he had collected, coupled 
with the vivacity of his disposition, ren- 
dered him a most agreeable companion, 
especially to those who by long inter- 
course had the opportunity of drawing 
out those stores of knowledge which his 
unostentatious habits never allowed him 
to obtrude. 

The buildings which he erected are to 
be met with in nearly every county ; but 
among those which are most admired may 
be enumerated the buildings of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and the churches of 
Oulton, near Leeds, in Yorkshire, and 
Hampton Lucy, in Warwickshire. 

His treatise on ‘* Gothic Architecture” 
is known to all; and the estimation in 
which it is held is best shown by the 
rapidity with which the several editions 
have sold. R. C. H. 

[We are indebted to the “ Literary 
Gazette” for this memoir, and we have 
only to add, that we believe a subscrip- 
tion is likely to be entered into for 
raising a monument to his memory over 
his grave in St. George’s churchyard. ] 





Carr. Perer rE Mesunier. 


Jan.7. At St. Alban’s Place, Charles 
Street, St. James’s, Capt. Peter le Me- 
surier, h, p. of the 103d Foot. 

From the Military Academy at Mar- 
low he got his first commission of En- 
sign, in the 8th regt. in 1805. He ex- 
changed into the 89th, and with that 
corps served in the expedition to the 
Weser, in which the regiment wads dis. 
persed in a gale of wind, and the head- 
quarter ship lost. Jn 1806 he sailed with 
the expedition to Buenos Ayres, under 
General Whitelock, and from thence to 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and 
Madras, and formed part of the force at 
the capture of the Isle of France. His 
health being then in a very precarious 
state, he returned home in 181], and 
after some time joined the 2nd battalion 
at Horsham, in which he had purchased a 
Company, and with it went out to Hali- 
fax. Being anxious to be employed in 
the Peninsula, he exchanged into the 
68th Light Infantry, and joined them in 
1813, and with the 7th division shared in 
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the battles of the Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Nive, and Orthes; and, after remaining 
some time in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
yonne, the regiment returned home, and 
was sent to the North of Ireland, and 
from thence to Canada. Here he re- 
mained till 1818, when his health was so 
much impaired as to oblige him to go on 
half-pay. His malady increased, and fell 
into his lower limbs, the use of which he 
entirely lost during the last ten years of 
his life. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rev. Tobias Adams, Vicar of 
Aherne, Cloyne, and Rector of Britway. 

At Samaane, saitesy, near Horncastle, 
aged 71, the Rev. W. Bowerbank, Rec- 
tor of that church, to which he was insti- 
tuted, on his own presentation, in 1827. 

At Dublin, the Rev. John Cross- 
thwaite, Prebendary of Tipperkwin. 

The Rev. James Evans, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Rhayader, Radnorshire, to which 
chapelry he was presented in 1824 by the 
Vicar of Nantwel, and Vicar of Cwm- 
toiddwr, in the same county. 

The Rey. Philip Samuel Fisher, Vicar 
of Burbage, Wilts, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1813 by the Prebendary of 
Burbage, in the cathedral church of Salis- 


ay 

t Norwich, aged 75, the Rev. Peter 
Hansell, for fifty-three years Perpetual 
Curate of St. John Sepulchre, in that 
city, a Minor Canon of the cathedral, and 


Vicar of Worstead, Norfolk. He was 
resented to his church in Norwich by the 
ean and Chapter in 1788, and to Wor- 
stead by the same patrons in 1811. 

At Castlecomer, co. Kerry, the Rev. 
William Henry Hughes, M.A. Curate to 
the late Dean of St. Patrick’s, in that parish. 

At Bath, the Rev. John Symonds, 
Rector of Wilcot, Wilts, to which church 
he was presented in 1823 by G. W. 
Wroughton, esq. 

At his father’s, near Merthyr Tydvil, 
Glamorganshire, in his 40th year, the 
Rev. Morgan Watkins, B.A. Vicar of 
Southwell and Bleasby, Notts, and bro- 
ther to Mr. D. Watkins, surgeon, of 
Tredegar. He was presented to the vi- 
carage of Southwell in 1831 by the Pre- 
bendary of Southwell in that collegiate 
church, 

Aged 90, the Rev. Charles West, for 
nearly sixty years Vicar of Ahamlish, 
Ireland. 

In the parish of Manchester, Jamaica, 
the Rev. John Woolridge, of the London 
Missionary Society, and formerly pastor 
of Newfoundland-street chapel, Bristol. 

Oct. 24. At St. Michael’s, Berbice, 
in his 29th year, the Rev. W. A. Beckles, 
Rector of that parish. 
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Nov. 28. At Heathfield, Somerset, 
aged 77, the Rev. Thomas Cornish, for 
fifty-three years Rector of that parish, 
which was in his own patronage. 

Dec. 10. The Rev. Robert P. Sidney, 
Rector of Lianharry, near Cowbridge, to 
which he was presented in 1812. 

Dec. 14. At St. Stephen’s, Cornwall, 
the Rev. Charles Lethbridge, sen. Rec- 
tor of Stokeclimsland and St. Thomas 
by Launceston. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, M.A. 1792; was 
elected to the latter living in 1791 by the 
inhabitants, and presented to the former 
by the Prince of Wales (as Earl of Corn- 
wall) in 1805. 

Dec. 14. In Hoxton-square, aged 85, 
the Rev. Watts Wilkinson, B.A. for 
sixty-one years afternoon lecturer of St. 
Mary Aldermary, and for thirty-seven 
years Tuesday-morning lecturer of St. 
Bartholomew Exchange. He was born 
of a family of dissenters and received his 
baptismal name from the celebrated Dr. 
Isaac Watts. He was ordained in 1779, 
and preached his first sermon at St. 
Ann’s, Blackfriars. He was father, 
we believe, of Henry Watts Wilkinson, 
M.A. of Wore. coll. Oxf. 1806, and of 
Marlow Watts Wilkinson, M.A. of the 
same college, 1813. An excellent por- 
trait of this venerable divine has been 
published. 

Dec. 15. Aged 75, the Rev. David 
Davies, Rector of Cliddesdon, near Ba- 
singstoke, to which church he was pre- 
sented in 1813, by the Earl of Ports- 
mouth, 

At Exeter, the Rev. W. C. Kitson, 
Incumbent of the new church of St. 
James’s, in St. Sidwell’s parish. His 
widow died two days after, leaving four 
infant children, the youngest only three 
weeks old. 

Dec. 16. At Eltham, Kent, aged 
81, the Rev. John Kenward Shaw 
Brooke, for fifty-seven years Vicar of 
Eltham, and Rector of Hurst-Pierpoint, 
Sussex. He was born in London, on 
the 22nd Dec. 1758, but spent his earliest 
years at the Lodge, Eltham, the family 
mansion of Sir John. Shaw, Bart. his 
father. He was educated at Harrow, 
under that eminent master and able 
scholar, Dr. Sumner. He entered as a 
Gentleman Commoner at Trinity College, 
Oxford, in 1774, and took the degree of 
B.A. 1778, and that of M.A. 1782. 
In 1783 he was elected a Fellow of All 
Souls’; and residing a good deal in the 
University, was particularly noticed for 
his gentlemanly manners and observance 
of the forms and discipiine of the Uni- 
versity. In 1796, by the death of Mrs. 
Brooke, he succeeded to the property of 
the late Joseph Brooke, Esq. of West 
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Malling, and took the name. This 
caused him to resign his Fellowship, and 
fix his residence at his living of Eltham. 
Here, as a parochial minister, he gained 
the love and respect of his parishioners, 
by his care and improvement of the nume- 
rous charities in the parish, by his kind- 
ness and benevolence to the poor, and by 
social and hospitable intercourse with the 
gentlemen and wealthier inhabitants of 
that large village. Nothing could more 
feelingly mark the regard and estimation 
in which he was held than the jubilee 
that was given in the year 1833, being 
the fiftieth year of his Incumbency. In 
1806, by the death of Dr. Dodson, he 
was instituted into the family living, the 
rectory of Hurst- Pierpoint, where, though 
not resident more than a few weeks in 
each year, he was by no means unmind- 
ful of the interests of his parishioners. 
Both in the pulpit and the reading desk 
his manner was clear, impressive, and 
energetic—his doctrine pure and apos- 
tolical. 

Dec. 18. In Tredegar.square, aged 
57, the Rev. Joseph Darby, Curate of 
St. Leonard’s Bromley, and Vicar of 
Skenfrith, Monmouthshire, to which he 
was presented in 1830 by Mrs. J. Pugh. 
He had not been Curate of Bromley for 
more than two months. He died sud- 
denly of apoplexy, whilst performing the 
rite of baptism ; and has left a widow and 
ten ehildren. 

At Repton Priory, Derbyshire, the 
Rev. John Heyrick Macaulay, Head 
Master of Repton School, eldest son of 
the late Rev. Aulay Macaulay, Vicar of 
Rothley, Leicestershire, and cousin to 
the Right Hon. T. Babington Macaulay. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1821, M.A. 1825. Shortly after 
taking his first degree, he was elected 
head master of the Proprietary School at 
Plymouth ; and, such was the contidence 
of the proprietors in his judgment and 
ability, that every thing was left to his 
uninterrupted management. The school, 
in consequence, enjoyed a high degree of 
prosperity and reputation. On the last 
vacancy in the mastership of Repton, 
Mr. Macaulay received that appoint- 
ment, and, until his death, continued to 
conduct that establishment with equal 
assiduity and success. Mr. Macaulay 
was a deep and elegant scholar; he was 
critically versed in the philosophy of 
grammar, which he applied with the 
highest felicity to the interpretation of 
classical writers; and so great was his 
command of the ancient languages, that 
he has been frequently heard to cast ex- 
temporaneously newspaper advertise- 
ments into elegant Greek and Latin 
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verse. His amenity and cheerfulness 
rendered him everywhere a welcome 
visitor, his warmth of heart and steadiness 
of friendship endeared him to a large 
circle of friends, as did his charity to the 


oor. 
Dec. 19. At Cheltenham, in his 80th 
year, the Rev. Thomas Tisdall, one of 
the Prebendaries of St. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral, Dublin. 

Dec. 20. The Rev, John Missing, of 
the New Town, Bedford. He had per- 
formed duty in Biddenham church on the 
Sunday before his death. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Z’homas Ramshay, 
Vicar of Brampton, Cumberland, to 
which he was presented by the Earl of 
Carlisle in 1792. He took the degree of 
LL.B. as a member of Queen’s coll, 
Camb. in 1797. 

At Lilanfihangel - y - Croyddin, near 
Aberystwith, aged 37, the Rev. Jenkin 
Jones, recently Curate of Garth Heibio, 
Montgomeryshire. 

Dec. 23. In Guernsey, in his 25th 

ear, the Rev. Henry Balston, B.A. 

emy of Magdalen college, Oxford. He 
was the fourth son of Wm. Balston, esq. 
of Maidstone, admitted as a Commoner 
of Oriel college, Oct. 21, 1833, and 
elected toa Demyship of Magdalen col- 
lege in July, 1837. At the public exa- 
minations in Michaelmas term of that 
year he appeared in the first class list in 
Classics and in the second in Mathema.- 
tics, and proceeded B.A. Nov. 2, 1838. 
‘‘ His friends, his college, and indeed the 
University in general, may be said to have 
sustained a great loss in the early death 
of this amiable young man; for he was a 
sound scholar, and one from whose accu- 
racy and information, as well as diligence 
and love of letters, there was every pro- 
bability that in due time much might have 
been expected : indeed, the mildness of 
his disposition, his desire to oblige and 
be useful, and the general sauvity of his 
manners, endeared him to all his acquaint. 
ance, whilst his rectitude of principle and 
constant and unaffected piety, together 
with a zeal well-tempered with know- 
ledge and controlled by discretion, gave 
promise, had it pleased God to have 
spared him, of a life of great usefulness 
in the profession to which he had devoted 
himself. Mr. Balston had long been in - 
a declining state, and when perfectly aware 
that his end was fast approaching, ex- 
pressed a desire that he might be per- 
mitted to lie within the precincts of his 
college, a request most cheerfully com- 
plied with on the part of the President, 
whose high regard he possessed and was 
justly proud of. His remains were con- 
sequently brought to Oxford, his four 
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brothers and all the members of Magda- 
len then in the University following him 
to the grave.”—( Oxford Herald.) 

Dec. 24. At the residence of bis sis- 
ter, Mrs. Lattey, Kenilworth, aged 30, the 
Rev. Henry Allen, M.A. eldest son of 
the late Richard Allen, esq. of Dalby- 
terrace, Islington, whom he survived only 
one day. 

Dec. 25. Aged 78, the Rev. John 
Eden, Vicar of St. Nicholas and St. 
Leonard, Bristol. He was of St. Al- 
ban hall, Oxford, M.A. 1798, B.D. 1803 ; 
and was presented to his united churches 
by the Dean and Chapter of Bristol in 
1799. He was a man of high classical 
attainments and refined taste; but his 
nobler excellence was a truly Christian 
temper, which exemplified itself in nume- 
rous acts of benevolence towards his poor 
fellow-citizens. He was a friend of the 
late Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. the historian 
of South Wiltshire, and some views of 
the stone monuments at Carnac in Bri- 
tany, from sketches by Mr. Eden, are 
engraved in the Baronet’s Hundred of 
Ambresbury, in illustration of the kindred 
monument of Stonehenge. 

Dec. 26. At Great Buckland, Maid- 
stone, in his 63d year, the Rev. Robert 


Pope. 

At Weddholme hill, near Wigton, 
Cumberland, the patrimonial estate of his 
ancestors, aged 86, the Rev. John Watson, 
for many years Incumbent of Hipper- 
holme, Yorkshire, and of Coley near 
Halifax. He was of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1781, M.A. 1784; and 
was presented to. Coley by the Vicar of 
Halifax in 1791. 

Dec. 28. At Newton St. Loe, So- 
merset, the Rey. Peter Gunning, Rector 
of that parish and of Bathwick-cum- 
Woolley. He was of Merton college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1804; was presented to 
Bathwick (in the patronage of the Duke 
of Cleveland) in 1805, and to Newton in 
1820 by W. G. Langton, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Batcombe, Somerset, 
aged 81, the Rev. Thomas Coney, tor 
fitty years Rector of Batcombe with 
Upton Noble, a Deputy Lieutenant and 
Justice of the Peace for that county. He 
was of Pembroke college, Cambridge, 
LLB. 1789, and was instituted to his 
living in 1791. 

At Thornby, Northamptonshire, aged 
51, the Rev. Nathaniel Cotton, M.A. 
Rector of that parish and a Rural Dean. 
He was3of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1812, M.A. 
1820; and was instituted to ‘hornby, 
which was in his own patronage, in 1814. 

At Thame, aged 70, the Rev. Timothy 
Tripp Lec, for forty-six years Vicar of 
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that parish, and for twenty-six years 
Master of the Free Grammar School. He 
was educated at Winchester, and thence 
elected toa Fellowship at Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford. He was much respected 
by his parishioners, and rich and poor fol- 
lowed his remains to their last resting- 
place, beneath where he had for so many 
years steod to administer, to his nume- 
rous congregation, the sacred ordinance of 
the Holy Sacrament. He has left a 
large family. 

Dec. 31. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
aged 71, the Rev. John Dodd, Vicar of 
Newcastle, to which he was presented in 
1826 by Dr. Goodenough, then Bishop of 
Carlisle. 

Jan. 4. At Hadlow house, Kent, aged 
78, the Rev. Phillips Monypenny, of 
Maytham hall, and 44 years Vicar of 
Hadlow. He was of St. Peter’s college, 
Camb. B.A. 1783, M.A. 1786, and was 
instituted to Hadlow, on his own peti- 
tion, in 1797. 

Jan. 5. At Turnham Green, aged 73, 
the Rev. Thomas Clarke, Rector of Tus- 
more, in Oxfordshire, to which he was 
instituted in 1799. 

At his residence, Hurley, near Maiden- 
head, aged 58, the Rev. Robert Mason, 
D.D. of Queen’s college, Oxford. He 
graduated M.A. 1813, B.D. 1820, and 
D.D. 1823. Dr. Mason has bequeathed 
to the University of Oxford a very curi- 
ous painting of the Zodiac of Tentyra, 
in Egypt, together with a description of 
the same; as well as all his Egyptian 
papyti, and a model of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ; the for- 
mer to be placed in the Picture Gallery, 
the latter in the Bodleian Library; to 
which library he also bequeaths the sum 
of £40,000 (stock), to be expended for 
the benefit of the said library, at the un- 
controlled discretion of the trustees. To 
Queen’s College he has left all his Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, Roman, and other relics 
of antiquity, (excepting as before be- 
queathed to the University and the Bod- 
leian,) together with a picture of the 
late Mr. Belzoni, and his shells ; and, in 
addition £30,000 (stock), to be expended 
in books for the use of the society. 

Jan. 7. At Morpeth, aged 78, the 
Rev. Thomas Shute, M.A. Curate of 
that parish for twenty-five years, and of 
Bothal for the twenty-six years preced. 
ing. 

‘Jan. 9. At Dry Drayton, near Cam- 
bridge, aged 75, the Rev. Samuel Smith, 
D.D. Rector of Dry Drayton, Preben. 
dary of York and Durham. He was the 
eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Smith, 
for many years Master of Westminster 
School, and Prebendary of Westminster 
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and Peterborough. He was admitted 
Scholar of St. Peter’s college, West- 
minster, on the foundation of Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1777, at the early age of 11. 
In 1782 he was elected Student of Christ 
church, Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A. 1789, B.D. 1797, D.D. 1808, and 
continued to reside, filling the several 
college offices, until the year 1795, when 
he accepted the perpetual curacy of Da- 
ventry. In 1802 he was appointed Chap- 
lain to the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Abbot ; in 1807 he was installed Canon, 
and in 1824 Dean of Christ Church, 
which a he exchanged for a stall 
at Durham in 1831. He was instituted 
to Dry Drayton, which was in his own 
patronage, in 1831. Dr. Smith married 
a daughter of Sir W. E. Taunton, ‘Town 
Clerk of Oxford, and sister to the late 
Judge Taunton. He was remarkable for 
a masculine understanding, a sound judg- 
ment, and a warm heart. In the govern- 
ment of his college, he displayed equal 
kindness and authority; testifying the 
most anxious interest in its welfare, and 
a truly fatherly regard for all who were 
under his charge. Endeared to his fa- 
mily by the most affectionate solicitude 
for their happiness, and revered by his 
friends for his steady and sincere attach- 
ment, he was no less respected by all 
who knew him for his constancy, inde- 
pendence, and truth. 

At Gloucester, the Rev. John Goulter 
Dowling, Rector of St. Mary de Crypt, 
in that city. Mr. Dowling was a native 
of Gloucester ; matriculated at Wadham 
college, Oxford, in 1823; proceeded B.A. 
1826; M.A. 1829. He was the author 
of a most useful volume printed in 1839 at 
the University Press, entitled ‘‘ Notitia 
Scriptorum SS. Patrum aliarumque ve- 
teris Ecclesie Monumentorum, que in 
Collectionibus Anecdotorum post annum 
1700 in lucem editis continentur ;” S8vo. 
This is a continuation of the well-known 
work of Ittigius on the same subject, and 
a valuable assistance to all engaged in 
theological researches. 

Jan. 11. Aged 91, the Rev. William 
Hopton, of Kemerton Court, near 
Tewkesbury. 

At Rousham, Cambridgeshire, in his 
77th year, the Rev. John Strange Dan- 
dridge, Rector of Syresham, Northamp- 
tonshire, and of Rousham, Oxfordshire, 
both in the patronage of C. C. Dormer, 
esq. He was formerly of Emanuel col- 
lege, Camb. L1..B. 1799, was instituted 
to Syresham in 1797, and to Rousham in 
1804. 

Jan. 12. Aged 81, the Rev. John 
Roberts, Rector of Kilymaenllwyd with 
Castlederran, and Incumbent of Taliaris 
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chapel, Carmarthenshire. He was insti- 
tuted to the latter 1796, and presented to 
the former in 1810, by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. He was for many years Domes- 
tic Chaplain to Lord Robert Seymour. 

Jan. 13. At Botesdale, aged 82, the 
Rev. William Hepworth, Rector of 
Congham, Norfolk, and for fifty years 
Curate of Wattesfield, Suffolk. He was 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1783, as 3d Junior Optime, but did not 
proceed to a Master’s degree. He suc. 
ceeded the Rev. J. R. E. Nelson as 
Rector of Congham in 1839. 

At Duffield, aged 78, the Rev. Charles 
Stead Hope, tor 42 years Perpetual Cu. 
rate of All Saints’, and for thirty-eight 
Vicar of St. Alkmund’s, Derby. He was 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1784, and was presented to his churches 
at Derby by the Corporation. 

Jan. 14. At Kingsbridge, the Rey. 
J.C. H. Borwell, M.A. master of the en- 
dowed Grammar School in that place, 
and late Master of the Plymouth eam. 
mar School, 

Jan. 16. At Colinshays, Somerset. 
shire, aged 63, the Rev. John Dampier. 
He was of Balliolcollege, Oxford, B.C. L, 
1802. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Aug. 5. At Shooter’s hill, aged 61, 
Major-Gen. Cornelius Mann, R. Eng. 
He was made 2d Lieut. Royal Art. 1795, 
removed to R. Engineers 1796, First 
Lieut. 1798, Second Capt. 1802, Capt. 
1806, brevet Major 1813, Lieut. Col. R. 
Eng. 1814, Colonel 1825, and Major-Ge- 
neral in the army 1837. 

Nov. 7. In Norfolk-street, Strand, 
Sir Francis Molyneux Ommaney. He 
received the honour of knighthood May 
17, 1820; and was formerly M. P. for 
Barnstaple. Sir Francis was a Navy agent. 

Dee. 15. At the house of his brother 
Mr. William Behnes, the sculptor, Mr. 
Charles Behnes. He was much devoted 
in early life to the study of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, but ill-health had 
of late years disinclined him to applica. 
tion, althongh his mental vigour remained 
unimpaired, 

Dec. 24. At Clapton, aged 56, Ca- 
tharine, widow of James Powell, esq. of 
Carey-st. Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, and sister 
to the late Rev. Nathaniel Cotton, of 
Thornby, who survived her only five days. 

Jan. 3. In Cadogan-st. in her 21st 
year, Jane, wife of David Lewis, jun. esq. 
of Bank House, Llandilo, and second 
daughter of the Rev. E. Morris, Vicar of 
Llanelly. 
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Jan. 8. In New Cavendish-st. Mr. 
Geo. Nicks, a member of the Ancient 
Concerts and Philharmonic Orchestras. 

Jan.9. In London, John Bowen, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, &c. 

Jan. 14. Inthe Clapham Road, aged 
66, Maria, widow of the late Richard 
Corner, esq. of Southwark. 

Jan. 15. In Addison-road, Kenning- 
ton, Elizabeth Jemima, wife of Alexander 
Allan, Esq. of Allan Bank, near Lauder, 
co. Berw. 

At Clapham, aged 69, Thomas Crafer, 
esq. Principal Clerk Assistant to the Se- 
cretaries of the Treasury, and for nearly 
fifty years an officer of that establishment. 

Jan. 16. Martha Anne, wife of the 
Rev. A. W. Tayler, Rector of Stoke New- 
ington. 

In Union-street, St. Pancras, aged 80, 
Mr. George Brettingham. 

Jan. 19. Aged 80, Mrs. Hannah Wren, 
of Holland-pl. Kensington. 

In Upper Baker-st. Regent’s Park, aged 
80, Henry Robert, second son of the late 
Edward Jenkins, esq. of Peterborough. 

Jan. 20. At Homerton, aged 72, Wil- 


liam Hale, esq. 
At Nutford-pl. Bryanston-sq. aged 67, 
Anne, widow of Capt. William Standway 


Parkinson, R.N. 

In Redcross-st. aged 74, Peter Earn- 
shaw, esq. solicitor. 

Jan. 21. In Halkin-st. Grosvenor-pl. 
aged 79, Ann, relict of T. H. Barritt, esq. 
late of Garbrand Hall, Ewell. 

At Brompton, aged 60, Charles Gun- 
ning, esq. Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General. 

Jan. 22. In Saville-row, aged 60, John 
Howship, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 27, Louisa Stew- 
art, wife of Joseph Goodeve, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law. 

Aged 61, Robert Blackburn, esq. of 
Clapham Rise, and of Madeira. 

Jan. 23. In Bethlem Hospital, aged 
68, James Hatfield. He was tried at the 
Old Bailey, in the month of September, 
1802, for firing a pistol, in Drury Lane 
Theatre, at King George III. and acquit- 
ted on the ground of Insanity. 

In Baker-st. aged 60, Major-Gen. T. 
H. Smith, of the Madras Establishment. 

In London, aged 86, Margaret, only 
daughter of the late Adm. William Gor- 
don, and widow of James Forbes, of Lea- 
ton, Aberdeen. 

In Chester-square, in her 50th year, 
the Hon. Gertrude Frances, widow of 
the Hon. Henry Grey Bennet, brother to 
the Earl of Tankerville. She was the 

13 
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eldest dau. of the late Lord William Rus- 
sell, by Lady Charlotte Anne Villiers, 
eldest dau. of George-Bussey 4th Earl of 
Jersey; was married in 1816, and left 
his widow in 1836, with two surviving 
daughters. 

In George-st. Euston-sq. aged 83, J. 
Swaffield, esq. formerly of the Navy Pay 
Office. 

Jan. 24. In Surrey-sq. Old Kent- 
road, R. C. Morris, esq. of Calcutta. 

Jan. 25. At Clapham, aged 47, Caro- 
line, dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Goode, 
M.A. Rector of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars. 

Jan. 26. Mr. Lewis Williams, of Wal- 
brook, for several years one of the repre- 
sentatives of that ward in the Court of 
Common Council. 

In Crawford-st. Frederick Charles Burt, 
esq. eldest son of the late*Rev. C. H. 
Burt, Vicar of Cannington, Somerset. 

Jan. 27. At the Parsonage, Kenning- 
ton, Jane Maria, younger dau. of the Rev. 
C. Lane. 

Aged 36, Eliza, wife of J. Greatorex, 
esq. Springhill House, Upper Clapton. 
Buried in the Highgate Cemetery. 

In Guildford-st. Amelia Baillie, second 
dau. of the late N. Winter, esq. of Rus- 
sell-sq. 

At Camden-road Villas, Camden-town, 
aged 82, Thomas Ireland, esq. 

Feb.1. InGreat Cumberland-st. aged 
37, Dominick Oliveira, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Blackheath, aged 67, John 
Thornhill, esq. one of the Directors of the 
East India Company. 

At Spring-garden-terrace, Sir George 
Harrison, K.C.H. for many years As- 
sistant Secretary to the Treasury, and 
subsequently Auditor of her Majesty's 
Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster. 

Feb. 4. In Russell-sq. John Augustus, 
only son of John Thomas Mayne, esq. of 
Teffont-house, Wilts. He was born at 
Rome, April 20, 1820. Since leaving 
Winchester college, he had resided three 
years in France and Germany, and was 
proficient in the languages of those coun- 
tries, and was about to keep terms at 
Christ church, Oxford. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. Mary, 
relict of the late Thomas Daunt, esq. of 
Gortigrenane, co. Cork, and Owlpen 
House, Gloucestershire. 

Feb. 5. At her residence at Whitehall, 
aged 84, the Hon. Lady Stuart. The de- 
ceased was Anne Louisa, second dau. of 
the late Lord Vere Bertie, and granddau. 
of the first Duke of Ancaster, and mar- 
ried 19th April, 1778, the Hon. Sir 
Charles Stuart, K.C.B. fourth son of 
John third Earl of Bute, by whom her 
ladyship had issue two sons, namely, 
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Charles Stuart, now Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay, and Capt. John Stuart, R.N. 
who died in 1811. 

Feb.G. 1n Duke-st. St. James’s, aged 
31, Thomas Palmer Whalley, esq. late 
Capt. 9th Luncers; in which he pur- 
chased a Cornetcy 1832, a Lieutenancy 
1833, and a troop 1838. 

Feb. 7. At his house in Gloucester- 
pl. Portman-sq. Charles Michell, esq. of 
Forcett Hall, near Richmond, York. He 
was the eldest son of the late John Mi- 
chell, esq. of Bayfield Hall, Norfolk, 
M.P. and Recorder of Boston, Linc. who 
died Dec. 1766. 

Feb. 8. Elizabeth, wife of Oliver Har- 
greave, esq. of Bloomsbury-place. 

Feb. 9. Ellen, wife of Bransby Wil- 
liam Powys; esq. of Bernard-st. Russell- 
square. 

Aged 60, Susan, wife of John Batson, 
esq. of Sidmouth-st. Regent-sq. 

Feb. 10. Aged 56, Sarah Wilks, sister 
of James Blundell, esq. M.D. of Great 
George-st. Westminster. 

At his residence, Islington, aged 83, 
William Wilson, esq. for many years of 
Great Tower-st. of the firm of Wilson and 
Plummer. 

In Upper Porchester-st. Mary Anne, 
daughter of the late Rev. Sir John Ro- 
binson, Bart. 

Feb. 11. At Great Cumberland-pl. 
Hyde Park, aged 58, Eliza-Ducarel, wife 
of Sir Frederic Hamilton, of Silverton 
hill, co. Lanark, Bart. She was the 
youngest dau. of John Collie, M.D. of 
Calcutta, was married in 1800 and hada 
numerous family. 

Feb. 12. At Tyndale-place, Islington, 
after a very protracted illness, aged 75, 
Katharine, relict of Thomas Griffith, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Grove pl. Regent’s Park, 
aged 2 years, the youngest son of Colonel 
Lambert. The child was killed by falling 
from a balcony ; and the calamity is ren- 
dered doubly severe from the circum. 
stance of his having been the survivor of 
twins, the other being, about seven 
months ago, burned to death in the nur- 
sery from its clothes catching fire. 

Feb. 15. In Montagu-place, Eliza, 
widow of H. J. Cholmeley, M.D. 

Feb. 16. In South Audley-st. Ma- 
rianne, wife of the Rev. Wm. Clive, 
Vicar of Welshpool. 

At Islington, aged 85, Alice, widow of 
the Rev. Wm. Winkworth, Chaplain of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

At Albion-terr. Wandsworth-road, aged 
24, Mary Ann, wife of J. F. Miller, esq. 

At Upper Heathfield-terr. Turnham- 
green, aged 79, W. A. Hay, esq., late 
Surgeon Major of the Scots Fusileer 
Guards. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XV. 
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In Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
Augusta Josepha, wife of C. B. Bowman, 
esq. 
Lately. At his residence, Bryanstone- 
sq. aged 75, Sir William Johnstone, the 
second Bart. (1772), of Gilford Hall, 
Downshire. He was descended from the 
house of Annandale, and succeeded his 
father, the late Sir Richard Johnstone, 
the 23rd of April, 1795. Sir William 
dying without issue, the baronetcy be- 
comes extinct. 

In Portman-sq. aged 84, Letitia, relict 
of Gen. the Hon. E. Stopford, brother to 
the second Earl of Courtown. She was 
the dau. of Wm. Blacker, esq. was mar- 
ried in 1783, and left a widow in 1794, 
having had issue the late Capt. Edw. 
Stopford, R.N. Major Stopford, R. Art. 
the Rev. George Stopford, and two 
daughters. 

At Hanger’s-lane, Stamford-hill, aged 
75, Augustus M‘Ghie, esq. 

Aged 77, Edward Bent, esq., of Palace 
New-road, Lambeth. 

In John-street, America-sq., aged 65, 
Henry Popkin, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 82, Mr. Samuel 
Wright, late of Trinity-sq. many years 
a common councilman for Tower Ward. 

In Upper Stamford-st. Blackfriars, 
aged 37, George Katz, esq., late of Lime- 
street-sq. and formerly of Berbice. 

Mr. John Havell, the engraver, who 
has been long a respected and distinguished 
member of his profession. On the first 
announcement of Daguerre’s discovery, 
Mr. Havell was so forcibly struck by the 
photogenic effects, that he applied him- 
self with much assiduity to effect im- 
provements on the discovery. With a 
view of exhibiting some successful exe 
periments he invited to his house a limited 
circle of friends, in the midst of whom he 
was surprised by the fearful visitation of 
the loss of his reason, which he never 
fully recovered. 

Aged 48, Mr. James O’Connor, the 
well-known landscape painter. He was a 
native of Dublin, where his father was a 
chemist and druggist. He distinguished 
himself early, and in his native country 
met with much success; and likewise, 
for a length of time, was eminently suc- 
cessful in London. His works have 
obtained very high prices in France and 
Belgium. The present King of the 
French possesses many of them, and sent 
him a commission, which was not executed. 
His widow is left in circumstances of 
embarrassment. 


Brerxs.—Oct. 22. At Pinckney’s- 
green, near Maidenhead, the wife of T. 
C, Baker, esq. late of Turner’s-court. 

2U 
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Dec. 24. At Reading, aged 77, Robert 
Harris, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Cookham Lodge, aged 71, 
Jos. Hill, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Reading, aged 74, Ed- 
ward Vines, esq. 

Lately. At Newbury, aged 38, Robert 
Salusbury, son of the Rev. H. S. Cotton, 
of Reigate. 

Bucxs.—Dec. 27. At the Cottage, West- 
bury, in the 51st year of his age, Ben- 
jamin Smyth, esq. formerly Colonial 
Secretary of Cape Breton, and Naval 
Officer General of the Islands of Antigua 
and Bermuda. 

Jan. 20. At Weston Underwood, in 
her 87th year, Mary Brown, who was 
for seven years in the service of the poet 
Cowper, when residing at the Lodge, 
Weston. 

Feb. 2. Aged 88, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. John Williams, Vicar of Mars- 
ton Magna. 

Feb. 4. At Cheddington rectory, aged 
24, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John 
Cunningham Robertson, M.A. and eldest 
dau. of George Cunningham, esq. of Bath. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Dec. 7. At Shelford, 
aged 53, Martha Ann, relict of Capt. 
Thomas Coe, R.N. 

Dec. 9. At Sutton, in the Isle of Ely, 
aged 70, Joseph Vipan, esq. 

Dec. 23. Aged 88, George Fordham, 
esq. sen. of Odsey, near Royston. 

Jan. 3. At March, aged 73, Thomas 
Orton, esq. for nearly 30 years an active 
Magistrate for the Isle of Ely, and one 
of the Conservators of the Bedford Level. 
He rendered important services by his 
exertions in promoting the drainage of 
the Fens, more particularly by his perse- 
verance in obtaining the Act for the Eau- 
Brink Cut. 

Jan. 23. At Thriplow, aged 84, Mr. 
Thomas Wattin, carpenter; a peaceable, 
honest man, who filled the office of parish 
clerk of Thriplow the very long period of 
63 years without assistance. 

Lately. At Cambridge, aged 59, Mary 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Thomas Webster, 
Vicar of Oakington, and Rector of St. 
Botolph’s, Cambridge. 

Feb. 3. At Whittlesford, aged 58, 
Joseph Tickell, esq. 

CorRNWALL.—Jan. 18. At Truro, 
aged 106, Mrs. Elizabeth Clift. She had 
scarcely known a day’s illness during her 
long life, although she was the mother of 
a large family. 

CuMBERLAND.—Jan. 21. At Unthank, 
near Penrith, aged 62, Joseph Cowper, 
esq., late of Friday-st. London. 

Feb. 1. At Helston, aged 36, Mary 
Hannah, eldest dan. of the late Sir Vyell 
Vyvyan, of Trelowarren. 
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Feb. 4. At Truro, aged 81, Elizabeth, 
relict of James Moor, esq. of Falmouth, 
whose estates devolve to T, Moor Hors- 
ford, esq. of Weymouth. 

At Millom, aged 93, Mrs. Patrickson. 
She retained the full use of her faculties 
to the last. 

CHESHIRE.—Dec. 15. At Nantwich, 
Frances, dau. of the late Rev. Roger 
Kent, Vicar of Minshull. 

Dersy.—Feb. 7. At Dartley House, 
the seat of the Misses Evans, aged 65, 
Miss Elizabeth Coryton, of Dawlish. 

Devon.—Sept. 16. At Stonehouse, - 
Capt. John Codd, R.N. He was made 
Commander 1810, appointed to the Cal- 
liope 10, on the North Sea station, Dec. 
1813, to the Trave troop-ship June 1815, 
and advanced to post rank 1821. He 
married in 1801, Miss Watts, of New- 
church, Isle of Wight; and secondly in 
1818, the only dau. of John Baker, esq. 
of St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall. 

Dec. 22. At Torquay, Gratia Maria, 
wife of J. J. Blencowe, esq. of Marston- 
house, Northamptonshire, last surviving 
daughter of the Rev. J. Prowett, Rector 
of Catfield, Norfolk. 

Dec. 30. At Honiton, aged 85, Eliza- 
beth, sister of the Rev. Caleb Rockett, 
Vicar of East Brent and Weston Zoy- 
land. 

At Barnstaple, aged 81, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Rev. John Snell. 

Jan. 5. Aged 34, a fortnight after 
giving birth to twin daughters, one of 
whom is since dead, Henrietta Mary 
Bourke, wife of the Rey. C. E. Band, 
Rector of Combe Raleigh. 

Jan. 16. At Plymouth, Susanna La- 
vington, wife of the Rev. Richard Hennat, 
Chaplain to the Garrison. 

Jan. 22, At Pyne’s House, Jaqueté, 
wife of Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart. 
She was the eldest dau. of Charles Baring 
of Lackbear, esq. was married in 1791, 
and has left issue three sons. 

At Dartington parsonage, aged 34, John, 
son of the Rev. Archdeacon Froude. 

Jan. 24. At Totnes, Jane, third dau. 
of the late Rear-Adm. Epworth. 

Lately. At Exeter, aged 90, Mr. J. 
Hillier. This gentleman received his 
education at Christ’s Hospital, and was 
one of the boys selected to sing God save 
the King, on the occasion of the Corona- 
tion procession of George the Third, 
through the city of London. He retain- 
ed perfect possession of his faculties, and 
almost his last words were, ‘‘ I die in 
grateful remembrance of the benefits I 
have received at Christ’s Hospital.’ 

At Teignmouth, at a very advanced age, 
Johanna Hamilton, widow of Walter 
Young, R.N., of H.M.S, Sandwich, Flag 
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Captain to the late Lord Rodney, and 
Captain of the Fleet at the taking of St. 
Eustatius in 1781, where he perished from 
over-exertion. 

Feb. 6. At Alphington, Margaret, wife 
of Sir Alex. Cockburn Campbell, Bart. 
eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
John Malcolm, G.C.B. Shewas married 
in 1827, but had no issue. 

Feb. 11. At Ebford Barton, the resi- 
dence of her brother Lieut.-Col. Lee, 
aged 66, Rebecca Huckell, relict of Capt. 
Richard Pennell, formerly Commander of 
the Hawke East Indiaman. 

Feb. 12. At St. Sidwell’s, aged 63, Jane, 
relict of the Rev. George Lewis, Rector 
of Clayhanger, Devon. 

Dorset.—At Weymouth, aged 64, 
Anna, relict of the Rev. G. H. Langdon, 
late Rector of Burleston. 

Duryuam.—Jan. 16. At Durham, 
Harriet, seventh dau. of the late Rev. H. 
Chaytor, D.C.L. Rector of Croft, and 
Prebendary of Durham. 

Jan. 20. At the Grove, near Durham, 
aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of Stephen 
George Kemble, esq. In early life, when 
Miss Satchell, she was one of the first 
actresses of her day, and was decidedly 
the greatest favourite ever attached to the 
Newcastle stage. In almost every range 
of character she was eminently successful : 


she was allowed to be the best Ophelia, 
and was equally excellent in the difficult 
and very opposite characters of Mrs. 
Haller, Portia, Nell, Beatrice, Cowslip, 


Cicely Homespun, &c. Her remains 
were interred by the side of her late hus- 
band in the Nine Altars of the Durham 
Cathedral. 

Essex.—Jan. 19. At Colchester, aged 
54, Mary, widow of John Tweed Barron, 
of Benington, Herts. 

Jan. 21. Miss Elizabeth Tower, of 
Ditchleys, near Brentwood. 

At Waltham Abbey, aged 42, R. Selby 
Hele, esq., son of the late Rev. R. H. 
Selby Hele, Rector of Breed, Sussex, and 
grandson of Dr. Horne, Bishop of 
Norwich. 

Lately. Wm. Foster Dick, esq., 
brother of Q. Dick, esq., M.P. 

At Audley End, aged 87, William 
Mapletoft, esq. 

Jan. 23. Aged 73, Eleanor, second 
wife and relict of the late Sir Robert 
Wigram, Bart. of Walthamstow House. 
She was the daughter of John Watts, of 
Southampton, esq. and had issue Money 
Wigram esq. eleven other sons and three 
daughters. Sir Robert Wigram, (who 
had in all twenty-one children,) died in 
1830. 

Jan. 27. At Havering-atte-Bower, 
Elizabeth, wife of Edward Robinson, esq. 
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Jan. 29. At Colchester, aged 51, 
Thomas Francis Balderston, esq., late 
Capt. in the E. I. Co.’s Service. 

eb. 2. At Bower-hall, (the seat of 
E. A. Stephens, esq.,) of scarlet fever, 
Frances Elizabeth, aged 5 years; and 
on the 5th, Sussex Octavius, aged 7 
years, and Charles Robert Bowers, aged 
2 years; and onthe7th, Francis Stewart, 
aged 9 years, the beloved children of W. 
H. Layton, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Chelmsford, aged 21, 
Elizabeth Catharine, wife of James 
Parker, esq., and eldest dau. of the late 
Joseph Savill, esq., of Waltham Lodge. 

Feb. 9. At Walthamstow, aged 57, 
Jane, fourth dau. of the late Peter 
Berthon, esq. of Leyton. 

GiovucesTER.—Jan. 13. At Henbury, 
near Bristol, aged 75, Hannah, relict of 
the Hon. Joseph Barnes, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature of Jamaica, 
and for many years Mayor of Kingston, in 
that island. 

Jan. 20. At Mitchel Dean, aged 75, 
Henry Rosser, esq. for nearly half a cen- 
tury an inhabitant of that town, and uni- 
versally beloved and respected for his un- 
bending integrity, and extensive though 
private charity. 

Jan. 22. Maria Hannah, wife of G. 
E. Sanders, esq. of Clifton Hill House, 
and dau. of the late S. W. Bishop, esq. 
of Oxford. 

Jan, 24. At Kingsdown, aged 87, 
Christopher Richard, youngest son of Da- 
niel Woodward, esq. who died during his 
Shrievalty of Bristol in 1752. 

Jan. 25. At Cheltenham, Catharine, 
wife of J. Forbes, esq. 

At Stroud, aged 81, William Tiley, esq. 
late of Reading, and father of Wm. Tiley, 
esq. late mayor of Reading. 

Jan. 27. At Cheltenham, Mary Anne, 
wife of John Burton, esq. late of the Ma- 
dras Medical Service, and granddau. of the 
late Miles North, esq. of Thirland Castle, 
near Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Jan. 28. At Clifton, Anna Maria Le- 
titia, wife of Forster Alleyne Mc Geachy, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Clement Adderley, esq. of Hams Hall, 
Warwickshire. 

Jan. 31. At Painswick, aged 74, John 
Roebuck, esq. formerly of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, London. 

Feb. 5. At Strout House, aged 51, 
Thos. C. Fenton, esq. late Capt. Scots 
Greys. 

Hants.—Jan. 22. At Parkhurst, I. 
W., Caroline Sophia, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas England, M.A. 

Jan. 24. At Southampton, Arabella, 
widow of W. T. St. Quintin, esq. of 
Scampston Hall, Yorkshire. 
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Jan. 26. At Milbrook, near South- 
ampton, Jane, wife of John Dayman, esq. 
of Mambury, near Torrington, Devon. 

Feb. 4. At Stickworth, I. W. aged 60, 
Robert Bell, esq. of Demerara. 

Herts.—Jan. 15. Aged 72, J. Smith, 
esq. of Stevenage Bury. 

Jan. 19. At Hadley, aged 57, F. Rix, 
esq. formerly a Banker and Merchant at 
St. Neots. 

Jan. 20. Aged 18, William Adolphus, 
youngest son of Adolphus Meetkerke, esq. 
of Julians. 

Jan. 23. At Munden House, aged 76, 
Elizabeth Margaret, widow of George 
Hibbert, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Graveley rectory, Julia 
Kortwright, wife of the Rev. J. F. Green, 
and dau. of the late Rev. Philip Godfrey, 
of Aston, Herts. 

Huntinepon.— Jan. 9. At Hun- 
tingdon, aged 71, William Herbert, esq. 
for many years Alderman of that bo- 
rough. 

Jan. 20. At St. Neot’s, aged78, John 
Burder Squire, esq. merchant. 

Kent.—Dec. ... At Dover, Richard 
Houston Everard, M.D. Assistant Sur- 
geon of the 54th regt. (1835). He met 
his death from the violence of two sailors, 
against whom a verdict of Manslaughter 
was returned. His funeral took place at 
the new cemetery at Dover, and was at- 
tended by nearly 7000 spectators. 

Jan. 15. At Margate, aged 84, Eliza- 
beth, widow of John Baker, esq. 

Jan. 16. Aged 46, Louisa, wife of 
Henry Kingsford, esq. of Canterbury. 

Jan. 23. At Bromley, aged 62, Ann, 
widow of Edward Latter, esq. 

At Tonbridge Wells, aged 27, Eleanor, 
eldest dau. of John Crosby, esq. of Kirkby- 
Thure, Westmoreland. 

Lately. At Sydenham, aged 86, Mrs. 
Lawrie, widow of Andrew Lawrie, esq. of 
the Adelphi. 

Feb. 1. At the College, Bromley, 
Hannah, eld. dau. of the late Rev. William 
Murgatroyd, of West Thurrock, in Essex, 
and on the 4th, aged 75, Grace his widow. 

At Maidstone, aged 89, Jane, relict of 
Thomas Cooper, esq. 

At River-hill, near Seven Oaks, aged 
69, Henry Buckley, esq. 

LancasteR.—Jan. 15. Aged 64, John 
Bourne, Esq. of Stalmine Hall and Eton 
Lodge, Lancaster. 

Jan.17. At Flixton Parsonage, aged 3, 
Charles Wenman, second son of the Rev. 
William Astley Cave Browne Cave, M.A. 
and nephew of Sir John R. Cave Browne 
Cave, Bart. 

Jan. 20. At Liverpool, Lieut. W. II- 
lius, half-pay Rifle Brigade. 

Jan. 23, At Liverpool, aged 68, Mar- 
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garet, relict of the late William Nicol, 
esq. of Badentoy, Kincardineshire. 

Jan. 24. At Eaton-house, near Liver- . 
pool, aged 42, Albert Crompton, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn May 1, 
1823, and practised as an equity drafts- 
man. 

Jan. 29. Aged 38, Thomas Wiatt 
Wainwright, esq. of Everton, near Liver- 
pool, surgeon. 

Aged 78, John Hornby, esq. of Black- 
burn. 

LeicesteR.— Dec. 24. In her 83d 
year, Margery Catharine, widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Adnutt, M.A. Rector of 
Croft. 

Jan. 20. At Elmsthorpe, near Hinck- 
ley, aged 55, Mr. Isaac Cope Fowke. He 
possessed a valuable collection of coins, 
and a small museum of curiosities (chiefly 
collected by his father, Mr. Richard 
Fowke), and, though a man of very reti- 
ring habits, possessed considerable taste 
in literature and antiquities. To the poor 
he was very charitable, and he was gene- 
rally respected and esteemed. 

Feb.5. Aged 72, Thomas Paget, esq. 
of Leicester, surgeon. 

Lincotn.—Dec. 30. At Barton, Ma- 
rianne, widow of the Rev. L. Grainger, 
late Vicar of Barnetby-le-Wold. 

Jan. 3. At Walton-on-the-Hill, aged 
27, Margaret, wife of Rodolph Zwilchen- 
bart, esq. and eldest daughter of the Rev. 
John Richard Tetworth, M.A. of Queen’s 
college. 

Jan. 26. At Colsterworth, aged 83, 
Mrs. Buckworth, having been a widow 
upwards of forty years. She was mother 
to the late Rev. John Buckworth, Rector 
of Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

MippLesex.—Jan. 12. At Bromley, 
W. J. Eastfield, esq. late Commander 
E.I.C. service. 

Jan.19. Aged78, Mrs. Elizabeth El- 
liott, of the Pavilion, Hammersmith. 

Jan. 27. At Hampton Court Palace, 
aged 84, Charlotte, widow of Thomas 
Fauquier, esq. and dau. of the late Hon. 
and Very Rev. E. Townshend, Dean of 
Norwich. 

Jan. 31. At Stanwell, aged 39, John, 
eldest son of Sir John Gibbons, Bart. 

Jan... At Feltham Hill, aged 47, 
‘Sir’? Charles Payne, formerly of Temps- 
ford hall, Bedfordshire, and Captain of 
the 9th Lancers. This gentleman, as well 
as his uncle, ‘‘ Sir ’’ Peter Payne, claimed 
the title of Baronet, created in 1737; but 
their titles were equally defective. (See 
Courthope’s Extinct Baronetage.) 

Feb. 6. At the vicarage, Edgware, 
Harriet, dau. of the late John Fiott, esq. 
of Totteridge, Herts, 
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Feb. 10. At Teddington, aged 48, A. 
Barclay, esq. ; 

Norrotk.—Jan,. 24. At Thorpe, near 
Norwich, aged 71, Jehosaphat Postle, 
esq. a deputy-lieutenant and active ma- 
gistrate for the co. Norfolk; author of 
letters on the currency, and other subjects 
interesting to agriculturalists, in the Far- 
mer’s Journal. 

Lately. At North Repps, aged 75, 
H. Playford, esq. 

NortHamptTon.—Dec. 19. At Great 
Addington House, aged 73, Edward Hol- 
dich, esq. 

Dec. 28. At the Rectory, King’s 
Cliffe, in her 15th year, Fanny Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Perry, 
esq. of Moor Hall, Essex, and niece to 
Mrs. Bonney. 

Jan. 15. At the vicarage, Dallington, 
Mary, wife of Rev. Fiennes S. Trotman. 

Feb. 3. Aged 55, Sarah, eldest dau. 
of the late George Tryon, esq. of Har- 
ringworth, and niece of John Wingfield, 
esq. of Tickencote, whose death took 
place on the same day. 

Feb. 7. At Rushton, aged 73, William 
Puckford, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Kettering, aged 84, Mr. 
Thomas Dash, late bookseller of that 
town. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Jan. 23. At 
Brinckburne Priory, Miss Macintosh, 
dau. of the late T. Macintosh, esq. of 
Barbadoes. 

Notts.—Feb. 1. Joanna, wife of the 
Rev. W. Downes, Vicar of Harworth. 

Feb. 7. At Laxton vicarage, aged 21, 
Sarah Ann, wife of the Rev. A. O. Fitz- 
gerald, Rector of Fledborough, Notts, 
and only child of the Rev. Richard 
Procter, Vicar of Laxton. 

Oxrorp.—Jan. 8. Aged 62, Hannah, 
wife of W. Savours, esq. of Headington. 

Jan. 19. At Banbury, Joanna, last 
surviving daughter of the late Thomas 
Walford, esq. of Sibford. 

Dec. 26. Aged 56, Richard Sheen, 
esq. the senior alderman, and twice mayor 
of Oxford. He carried on for many years 
an extensive grocery business, and was 
universally respected as a diligent and 
upright tradesman. He was for many 
years a member of the old Corporation, 
in which he was elected a Common Coun- 
cilman in 1809, Chamberlain in 1812, 
Bailiff in 1814, and Mayor in 1831. He 
was returned as Member of the new 
Council, for the South Ward, Dec. 28, 
1835; on the 30th of the same month 
was elected senior Alderman, by the votes 
of 27 out of 30 of his brother Councillors ; 
and in 1838 was a second time unani- 
mously elected chief magistrate. 
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Feb. 14. At Woodstock, Ann, relict 
of Thos. Wells, esq. of Ascott-under- 
Wychwood, and daughter of the late 
Richard Bartholomew, esq. of the former 
place. 

RUTLANDSHIRE.—Dec 20. At Stret- 
ton rectory, aged 85, Mrs. Lamb. 

Feb. 3. In his 78th year, John Wing- 
field, esq. of Tickencote, a magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of 
Rutland. Mr. Wingfield was formerly a 
Gentleman Commoner of Christ Church, 
the intimate college friend of the late Mr. 
Annesley, of Bletchington Park, whom 
he has survived a few weeks only. 

SaLop.—Lately. At Ashford Grove, 
near Ludlow, aged 87, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. J. Williamson, Rector of St. 
Dunstan-in-theWest, London, and of 
Thakeham, in Sussex. 

Feb. 12. Mary Bevan, wife of the Rev. 
James Wilding, Vicar of Chirbury. 

Somerset.—Jan. 10. At Bath, Ca- 
roline, relict of the Rev. E. Meyrick, 
Rector of Ramsbury, Wilts. 

Jan 20. Mary, daughter of John 
Howes, esq. of Bath, and granddau. of 
the Rev. John Howes, late Vicar of For- 
dingbridge. 

Jan. 21. At Bath, at the residence of 
her son-in-law Johnson Phillott, esq. aged 
85, Maria, relict of R. Fuge, esq. of Ply- 
mouth. 

Jan. 


29. 


At Hutton, John Cooke, 
esq. of the Inner Temple and Western 
Circuit, youngest son of Isaac Cooke, 


esq. of Clifton. He was called to the bar 
on the 3d May, 1833. 

Feb. 3. In his 89th year, Thomas 
Biggs, esq. of Radford House, brother of 
the late Rev. James Biggs, of Devizes. 

At Stoke St. Mary, aged 87, Mr. John 
Poole, for more than half a century a 
bookseller and priuter at Taunton. 

Feb. 4. At Newton St. Loe, near 
Bath, aged 5 years, Young, son of the 
late Capt. Ranger, of H. M. 82nd Reg. 

At Marston Magna, aged 88, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. J. Williams, vicar 
of that place. 

Feb. 5. At Bath, aged 53, Lucy, widow 
of Capt. John Murray Browne, 75th regt. 
and daughter of the late Rev. C. J. 
Smyth, Rector of Great Fakenham, Suf- 
folk. 

Lately. R. Ashman, esq. an alder- 
man and magistrate of Bath. 

At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Shaw, of 
the Bengal establishment. 

Srarrorp.—Jan. 24. At Pipehill, 
near Lichfield, aged 85, Anne, relict of 
the Rev. Francis Willington, Rector of 
Walton-on-Trent. 

SurFroLk.—Dec, 30. At Burgh Cas. 
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tle, aged 63, the relict of R. Cory, jun. 
esq. of Yarmouth. 

Dee 21. Aged 21, Henry Edwards, late 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, fourth son of 
Henry Edwards, esq. of Woodhall, Sut- 
ton. 

Jan. 10. At Langham Hall, Alice, wife 
of the Rev. S. Sendall, Curate of Lang- 
ham, only daughter of the Rev. J. Wilkin- 
son, Rector of East and West Wrexham. 

Jan. 27. At Bury St. Edmund’s, at 
an advanced age, Elizabeth, relict of 
George Bramwell, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, and of Balham-hill, Surrey. 

Feb. 6. Henrietta, wife of the Rev. 
Ellis Walford, Rector of Dalinghoe and 
Bucklesham. 

Surrey.—Nov. 2. At Ditton house, 
Kingston, aged 71, the Hon. Edward 
Bligh, a Lieut.-General in the army, 
grand-uncle to the Earl of Darnley. He 
was made Lt.-Col. on the half-pay of the 
107th foot, 1794; Colonel in the army 
1798, Major-General 1805, and Lieut.- 
General 1811. He was born on the 19th 
Sept. 1769, the second son of John 3d 
Earl of Darnley, by Mary, daughter and 
heiress of John Stoyte, of Street, co. 
Westmeath, esq. 

Jan. 17. At Dorking, Samuel Tricker, 
aged 72, a very singular character, who 
belonged to the parish of Michell Dover, 
near Winchester. He had been a beggar 
20 years, but was previously a farmer’s ser- 
vant. On examining his tattered gar- 
ments the undermentioned coin and other 
articles, sewed up in different parts, so as 
almost to form a shield, were discovered, 
viz.: silver 8s. 6d.: penny pieces and 
half-pence, 2/. 5s. 3d.; farthings ls. 8d. ; 
pocket knives, ten; scissors, one pair. 
A silver watch, without hands; and six 
yards of shirting calico. The whole 
weighing 69lbs. 

Jan. 25. Aged 85, John Stone, esq. 
of the Belvidere House, Esher. 

Feb. 7. At Tooting, after a very short 
illness, aged 73, Charles Fourdrinier, esq. 
formerly a wholesale stationer. This 
much respected gentleman was on the 
Court of Assistants of the Companies of 
Drapers and Stationers; of both which 
corporations he had recently served the 
office of Master. 

Sussex.—Jan. 18. At Brighton, aged 
82, Ann, relict of Robert Cooch, esq. of 
Huntingdon. 

At Brighton, Frances, wife of Capt. 
John Browne. 

Jan. 21. At Brighton, aged 71, Diana, 
relict of the late Richard Poune, esq. 

Jan. 23. Re Hebden, esq. of Ely 
Grange, Frant. 

Jan. 24. At Brighton, Edward Payne, 
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esq. formerly of Hurst Barnes, Sussex, 
and late of the Scots Greys. 

Feb. 4. At Littlehampton, aged 73, 
Elizabeth, widow of Robert Blake, esq. 
M.P. for Arundel. 

At Worthing, aged 86, Edward Ever- 
shed, esq 

Feb. 7. At St. Leonard’s-on-the Sea, 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. Henry Cockerell, 
Vicar of North Weald, Essex. 

Feb. 15. At the Deanery, Chichester, 
Miss Chandler, sister to the Very Rev. 
the Dean. 

At Rye, aged 32, Capt. James Morfey. 

Warwicxk.—dJan. 17. At Leaming- 
ton, J. Weston, esq. 

Jan. 21. At Kenilworth, aged 62, 
Robert Draper, esq. 

Lately. At Leamington, aged 58, Jane, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Mackay, E. I. C.’s 
service. 

Witts.—Jan. 28. Aged 23, Mary 
Anne, wifesof F. W. Curteis, esq. of 
Eastleigh Lodge, and the eldest dau. of 
the Rev. R. Boodle, of Radstock, Somer- 
set. 

Jan. 30. At Christian Malford, Henry, 
infant son of the Rev. R. V. Law, and 


‘ grandson of the Bishop of Bath and 


Wells. 

Worcestrr.—Dec. 23. John Lane 
Snow, esq. of Breedon House, King’s 
Norton. 

Lately. In the Tything, Worcester, 
aged 88, Major F. Johnston. 

Feb. 1. At Great Malvern, aged 19, 
Caroline Annabella, dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Card. 

Yorx.—Dec. 20. At Mowbray House, 
near Ripon, Tomyns Dickins, esq. LL.B. 
a Chancery barrister, and for a short 
time a Commissioner of Bankrupts. He 
was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of LL.B. in 1793. 

Jan. 4. Aged 26, Hannah, wife of the 
Rev. J. M. Whalley, M.A. of Baliol 
College, and Rector of Slaidburn, York- 
shire. 

Jan. 18. 


At Leeds, Miss Ann Carr; 
well known as the founder of the Society 


of Female Revivalists. She had been a 
preacher 34 years: and, in 1822, she 
originated the above-named society. She 
was possessed of an estate worth about 
£800, which she devoted to the further- 
ance of that object. She was in many 
respects a very remarkable woman, and 
possessed a spirit of singular energy. 
During the summer months she used to 
preach in the open air, wherever a suit 
able spot of unenclosed ground was to be 
met with. She had associated with her 
in her labours, Mrs. Martha Williamé, 
and other female preachers. 
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Jan. 28. At Hull, aged 67, John 
Cowham Parker, esq. He was one of 
Her Majesty’s justices of the peace for 
the East Riding, and filled the office of 
mayor of Hull in the year 1836 with dis- 
tinguished zeal and ability. For many 
years past he has occupied the chair of 
the Dock Company, to the important 
duties of which he devoted a large share 
of his time and energy. In the establish- 
ment of the Leeds and Selby, and subse- 
quently of the Hull and Selby, Railways, 
he took a lively interest, and was deputy 
chairman of the latter till within a recent 
period. 

Feb. 6. At Stainton, in Cleveland, 
from an accident with his gun, which he 
survived only four hours, Herbert Wil- 
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son, eldest son of the Rev. William 
Gooch. 

Feb. 9. At York, in her 82nd year, 
Elizabeth, relict of Edward Prest, esq. 
and mother of Samuel Prest, esq. of 
Stapleford Lodge, co. York. 

Feb. 12. At Selby, aged 51, Maria, 
wife of Commander William Edwards, 
R.N. and only sister of Lieut. William 
Pitt, R.N. 

Lately. At Leeds, Mr. E. Simmons, 
in his 105th year. He served 22 years 
in the 25th foot, and was an out-pen- 
sioner of Chelsea since 1792, his age 
being then stated at 57. Also, five days 
afterwards, in her 90th year, Anne, hig 
wife. They had been married 65 years. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Jan. 26 to Feb. 16, 1841. 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5 100] 50 and 
Males 319 447 dogs 4 5 and 10 34| 60 and 
Females 359 516 §°* © 310 and 20 39] 70 and 


S ) 20 and 30 69} 80 and 
Whereof have died under two years old...238 — f 30 and 40 


40 and 50 


Males 


678 Females 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Feb. 20, 
Oats. 
s 


Wheat. | Barley. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s. d. a 4. ; @otiea &£fe Gia & 
61 1] 32 6 {21 8 |32 9 |39 9 [39 6 
PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 20. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. to 8/. 15s. —Kent Pockets, 51. 5s. to 11d. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Feb. 22. 
Hay, 4J. 4s. to 51. 5s.—Straw,1/, 18s. to 2v. 4s.— Clover, 5/. to 62. 
SMITHFIELD, Feb. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

re 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 22. 
= Beasts......s0-se0es 2209 Calves 51 


‘ 4 . 6d. Sheep..,......+ 17,190 Pigs 603 
ccctsesasecsssed® Ol. 00 Ss. GE. 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 19. 
Walls Ends, from 17s. to 26s. perton. Other sorts from 17s. 6d.to 23s. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. Yellow Russia, 48s. 
CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 202.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 81. Grand Junction 134. 
—— Kennet and Avon, 25. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 745. Regent’s, 10. 
— Rochdale, 87.——London Dock Stock, 683. St. Katharine’s, 93. East 
and West India, 98.——London and Birmingham Railway, 170. Great 
Western, 90.——London and Southwestern, 57}.—— Grand Junction Water 
Works, 61.——West Middlesex, 93. Globe Insurance, 119. Guardian, 
37. —— Hope, 5}.—— Chartered Gas, 58.—Imperial Gas, 57.——Pheenix Gas, 
34,.——London and Westminster Bank, 24.——Reversionary Interest, 108, 
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From January 26 to February 24, 1841, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s ‘I’ _ Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. 


8 o'clock 


Morning 


Weather. Weather. 


llo’clock © 

: Night. 

llo’clock 
. Night. 








7 
[-) 
= | 
° 


|| fair | 35 | 2 |29, 86 | cloudy, rain 
do. 2 | 42 , 70 | do. do. 

30 ||do. rain 3.| 45 , 64 \'do. do. 

| cloudy | , 23 | do. 

ldo. fair 5 » 22 |'do. 

rain, snow 51 | , 12 | do. fair 
cloudy, do. - ” 45 | do. 

ldo. do. » 66 | ~ fair 
‘|do. do. ‘ , 73 | do. 

do. a oD fair, rain 

2 ‘ldo. 50 | |\do. ‘cloudy 
||do. windy y 3 |. ; 35 33 | cloudy 

do. do. : | , 36 | fair, » 
do. 37 | 38 | | , 35] cloudy 
ldo. | 

Ido, | 


wS& 
LS 











| | 

















DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From wae 28, 1840, to February 24, 1841, both inclusive. 


er Cent. 
educed. 
Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Stock 
India 
Stock. 


1818. 
South Sea 


Consols. 
Annuities. 


3 per Cun. 
| 33 per Cent. 


India Bonds. 


| 
| 
| 
—7 saan 10 Sdis.. 
134 — | 
134——|__|__| 10 dis. 


z 





= 














13§—| — 510 dis., 
13% | 10 aa| 
13 '—|248 110 6 dis. 
134 247 ad 
134 __ 
134 BE Lescnsssan 
135 2463 20 10 dis. 
134 974/246} 12 16 dis. 
13° —— 1 ds aes 
134|—-— ——'—— 12 17 dis. 
I3t 
974 | 13} 
97 | 13% 863 — — is 11 dis, 
97 | 133} — ——- —-——___ 
on | 3h \—— | 97h lates 15 dis.| 
974 | 134) pe amen een — 
o74 | 13s}———--'248 15 10 dis. 
974 | 134, -——— 248 |10 15 dis. 
974 | 134]——'_218 | 15dis. 


J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London, 
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